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INTRODUCTION. 



The following extracts from notices of this extraordinary book 
which have recently appeared in English Magazines, added to 
the fact that Foety Thousand Copies of an expensive edition 
have been sold in America, will form, we think, its most appro- 
priate introduction to readers on our side the Atlantic. The 
peculiar value of these notices will be the more apparent when 
it is observed that they are from Magazines of an almost ex- 
clusively literary character. To these we might add numerous com- 
mendatory notices from Periodicals advocating the same religious 
views as those of " The Backwoods Preacher,'* but we refrain, as 
we desire to recommend the work to the perusal of all classes of 
readers ; — 

Manohesteb, 1859. 

FBOM THE "ATBCEN^lirU.'' 

'*In a notice of American Methodism which appeared in the AtheruBum of last 
year, our readers may remember the portrait of a pious backwoods preacher, a 
large, rugged, bison-like looking man, with cheeks gnarled and polished and faded, 
too, with half-a-century of Transatlantic ji^^ and sun, — ^with eyes exceedingly 
lustrous, and hair exceedingly rougl^a'hd pta^ v—^ ^^^ ^ could be judged 
externally, a man in an eccentri(^^^t^\^'or'iAJMJre,Y rather than a subject of 
grace. * * * He might have bee^-a iJofehj' i^^i*ar, or a Trapper, or any- 
thing but what he was, a fervent^'ftut^dpor" j)rfeLcfter.» This circumstance was 
owing partly to his coming of Methocli!^^ v parentfl[g4^ sCtid partly to his being a 
native of Kentucky. The ruling charalfcitenstics' of that State his life exhibits. 
He was, in short, an admirable marksfban. He is described to have performed 
his work * with all the zest of a backVoodsiwap; hunter.' A camp-meeting was 
to him what a buffalo-hunt would have been 'to * another man. From a central 
position he singled out, scared, and *dropt' his audience * right and left.* He 
* dealt out awful truths at the top of his voice,' * converted men powerfully,* and 
wherever he appeared, the *wail of repentance followed.' * * ♦ For the 
rugged earnestness of the man, it is impossible not to have a high admiration. 
His life is fall of strange incident, and setting aside its oddities, and even allowing 
that the author was not properly 'posted,* must command, and more than 
command, interest. It describes, in fact, the birth, fortunes, and general 
experiences of the oldest American Methodist travelling preacher. When Peter 
Cartwright set forth to preach, there were ' no colleges, nor even a respectable 
common school within hundreds of miles.' *01d Dyke or Dil worth' was his 
spelling-book. A Pocket Bible, Hymn Book, and Discipline constituted his 
library. ' It is true,' he reports, * many of us could not conjugate a verb or parse 
a sentence, and murdered the King^% EnglUh almost every lick.'* But advantages 
accrued from the want of learning. 'A divine unction attended the word 
preached, and thousands (literally) fell ' under the preacher's power. * * * Dr. 
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Peter is the oldest Methodist in the Far West. He has outlived everybody, 
bishops, friends, and relations ; and to him, thinking of early times, Mt is,' he 
says, * confoandingly miraculous that our modem preachers cannot preach better 
and do more good than they do.' We like fine old Dr. Peter." 

FROM « HOUSEHOLD WOSBS.'* 

** Full of the richest Americanisms, and quaintest anecdotes, it gives the details 
of a religious phase of society almost unknown in England. Oamp-meetings and 
revivals, with their hundreds of men and women falling here and thdre, like men 
slain in mighty battle ; screaming, shrieking, crying, writhing on the ground, 
dishevelled and disorderly — the blazing pine torches flashing upon them, wild 
and excited as the Corybantes of old — then, when the morning sun rises over 
tbem, shouts and songs of victory swelling up to heaven, and frantic rushings over 
the encamping ground, and frenzied calls to all to come and witness the power of 
the Lord on their souls — ^this is the kind of religious life to which the preacher 
introduces us, and which is the only kind he knows or respects. Anything else 
is tame ; nay, it is not religion at all. But in spite of his extravagance and 
coarseness, the preacher's figure is a noble one, as he moves through that wild 
backwoods life. Bugged and in earnest, he shrinks from no peril, and he flatters 
no sensibilities : his heart is in his work, and he does his work faithfully, through 
every trial, and against all opposition. And if his words are broader, and his 
deeds rougher than any of which we know, here, in silken-shod Europe, we must 
remember the condition of the society in which he lived, and the material on 
which he wrought ; and if we cannot love him for his meekness, nor admire him 
for his refinement) at least we must honour him for his truth, and respect him 
for his zeal." 

PBOM THE « ULUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WOELD.'' 

" This is one of the strangest books we have ever read. We have even some 
difiiculty in believing it to be a true narrative, and not a fiction. 

^^That Peter Cartwright was a sincere Christian man and a zealous Evangelist^ 
we have no right to doubt ; but this only impresses us the more deeply with the 
fact that Christian zeal may posmbly be compatible with manners and habits which 
we in these countries imagine to be wholly foreign to it. Peter is unwearied in 
his labours. He walks and rides any number of miles for an opportunity of 
preaching. Wherever he stops for the night he will have family worship, whether 
the amily like it or not. Peter cares no more for a wet jacket than would a 
wild goose ; and the storm patters on his bronzed cheek with as little eflect as it 
does upon the herbless granite. His discourses are composed amidst the primeval 
forests and vast solitudes of the backwoods of America, and are delivered to 
hearers who boast of being half horse and half alligator. Th^ camp-meetingt, 
however, are Peter's great delight, and here he is a regular Boanerges ; hundreds 
are converted at once, ' like men, slain in mighty battle.' Nor is he at all indis- 
posed to make use of the arm of flesh to quell a disturbance ; the said arm being 
uncommonly muscular. Peter recounts with a simplicity, at which we cannot 
refrain from a hearty burst of laughter every half dozen pages, how effectually he 
floore his antagonists with his fists, as well as with his doctrines, and how he puts 
the Baptist preachers to flight in all directions when once he opens his controversial 
battery. We aflSrm that this book will be considered by all who read it as the 
strangest, raciest, go-ahead picture of life and clerical duty the European world 
has ever seen." 



AUTHOE'S PREFACE 



Fo» many years past, and especially during the last ten or 
twelve, I have been almost unceasingly importuned to write out a 
history of my life, as one among the oldest Methodist travelling 
preachers west of the mountains. This would necessarily connect 
with it a history of the rise and progress of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the great valley of the Mississippi. And surely a 
work of this kind, written by a competent historiographer, who 
had kept himself posted, or had kept a journal of his life, and the 
many thrilling incidents connected with the history of the Church, 
or the life of a pioneer travelling preacher, could not fail to interest 
the Church and many of her friends, and would rescue from obli- 
vion many, very many incidents that are now lost, and gone for 
ever beyond the reach of the historian's pen. 

I have regretted through life that some of my contemporaries, 
who were much better qualified for the task than I am, did not 
write out such a work as is contemplated in this imperfect sketch. 
Had I seriously thought of sending such a work into the world, I 
should have tried hard to have been better prepared. But it must 
be remembered that many of us early travelling preachers, who 
entered the vast wilderness of the West at an early day, had little 
or no education : no books, and no time to read or study them if 
li^e could have had them. We had no colleges, or even a respect- 
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able common school, within hundreds of miles of us. Old Dyle 
or JDilworth was our spelling-book ; and what little we did lean, 
as we grew up, and the means of education increased among us, 
we found to our hearts' content^ that we had to unlearn, and this 
was the hardest work of all. 

And now that I am old and weU-stricken in years, it has been, 
and is, mj abiding conyiction that I cannot write a book that will 
be respectable, or one that will be worth reading ; but I have re- 
luctantly yielded to the many solicitations of my friends, and I am 
conscious that there must be many imperfections and inaccuracies 
in the work. I hare no books to guide me ; my memory is greatly 
at &ult ; ten thousand interesting facts haye escaped my recollec- 
tion ; names and places hare passed from me which cannot be 
recalled ; and I fear that many scenes and incidents, as they now 
occur to my recollection, will be added to, or diminished from. 

MoreoTer, as I well understand that I have been considered 
constitutionally an eccentric minister, thousands of the thrilling 
incidents that have gained publicity, .and have been attributed to 
me, when they are not found in my book will create disappointment. 
But I trust their place will be supplied by a true version, and 
though some of them may not be as marrellous, may never- 
theless be quite as interesting. I have many to record that have 
not seen the light, which wiU be quite as thrilling as any that have 
been narrated, and their truthfulness will make them more so. 

Some of our beloved bishops, book agents, editors, and old men, 
preachers and private members, as well as a host of our young, 
strong men and ministers, wl^o are now actively engaged in build- 
ing up the Church, have urged me to undertake this sketch of my 
life, and I have not felt at liberty to decline, but send it out with 
all its imperfections, hoping that it may in some way, and to some 
extent, conduce to the interests of the Bedeemer's kingdom, and 
do more than merely gratify an idle curiosity, or offend the &ati« 
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diotlB taste of some of our present more highly favoared and better 
educated ministers, who enjoy the many glorious advantages of 
books, a better education, and improved state of society, from 
which we, as early pioneers, were almost wholly excluded. 

Bight here I wish to say (I hope without the charge of egotism), 
when I consider the insurmountable disadvantages and difficulties 
that the early pioneer Methodist preachers laboured under in 
spreading the Gospel in these "Western wilds in the great valley 
of the Mississippi, and contrast the disabilities which surrounded 
them on every hand, with the glorious human advantages that are 
enjoyed by their present successors, it is confoundingly miraculous 
to me that our modern preachers cannot preach better, and do 
more good than they do. Many nights, in early times, the itinerant 
had to camp out, without fire or food for man or beast. Our pocket 
Bible, Hymn Book, and Discipline constituted our library. It is 
true we could not, many of us, conjugate a verb or parse a sen- 
tence, and murdered the king's English almost every lick. But 
there was a Divine unction attended the word preached, and 
thousands fell under the mighty power of God, and thus the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was planted firmly in this Western 
wilderness, and many glorious signs have followed, and will follow, 
to the end of time. 

I will here state, that, at an early period of my ministry, I com- 
menced keeping a journal, and kept it up* for several years, till at 
length several of our early missionaries to the Natchez country 
returned, and many of them I found were keeping a journal of 
their lives and labours, and it seemed to me we were outdoing the 
thing, and under this conviction I threw my manuscript journals 
to the moles and bats. This act of my life I have deeply regretted, 
for if I had persisted in journalising, I could now avail myself of 
many interesting facts, dates, names, and circumstances that would 
greatly aid me in my sketch. 
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I know it is impossible for mj friends to realise tlie embarrass- 
ments I labour under^ for the want of some safe guide to my 
failing and treacherous memory. I therefore ask great indulgence 
from any and all who may chance to read this imperfect sketch, and 
pray that our kind Saviour may forgive any inaccuracies or errors 
that it may contain. If I had my ministerial life to live over 
again, my present conviction is that I would scrupulously keep a 
journal. But this cannot be ; therefore I must submit. 

And now, in the conclusion of this introduction, I will say, I ask 
forgiveness of Q-od for all the errors of this work, and all the 
errors of my whole life, especially of my ministerial life. I also 
ask for the forgiveness of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as one 
of her unworthy ministers, for any wrongs I may have done to 
her, or to the world. I also most sincerely ask the prayers of the 
Church, that while my sun is fast declining, and must soon set to 
rise on earth no more, I may have a peaceful and happy end, 
and that I may meet any that I may have been the instrument of 
doing good to, with ajl my dear brethren, safe in heaven, to praise 
God together for ever. Amen. 

PETER OARTWRIGHT. 
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PAEEKTAGE. 



I WAS bom September 1st, 1785, in 
Amherst County, on James Biyer, in 
the State of Virginia. My parents were 
poor. My father was a soldier in the 
great struggle for liberty, in the Beyo- 
Intionary war with Gh'eat Britain. He 
seryed oyer two years. My mother was 
an orphan. Shortly after the united 
colonies gained their independence, my 
parents moyed to Kentucky, which was 
a new country. It was an almost un- 
broken wilderness from Virginia to Ken- 
tacky at that early day, and this wilder- 
ness was filled with thousands of hostile 
Indians, and many thousands of the 
emigrants to Kentucky lost their liyes 
by these sayages. There were no roads 
for carriages at that time, and although 
the emigrants moyed by thousands, they 
had to moye on pack horses. Many ad- 
-vsenturous young men went to this new 
country. The fall * my &ther moyed, 
there were a great many families who 
joined together for mutual safety, and 
started for Kentucky. Besides the two 
hundred fiimilies thus united, there 
were one hundred young men, well 
armed, who agreed to guard these fami- 
lies through, and, as a compensation, 
they were to be supported for their 

* Autumn. 



services. After we struck the wilder- 
ness we rarely travelled a day but we 
passed some white persons, murdered 
and scalped by the Indians while going 
to or returning from Kentucky. We 
trayelled on till Sunday, and, instead 
of resting that day, the voice of the 
company was to move on. 

It was a dark, cloudy day, misty with 
rain. Many Indians were seen through 
the day skulking round by our guards. 
Late in the evening we came to what was 
called * * Gamp Defeat," where a number 
of emigrant families had been all mur- 
dered by the savages a short time before. 
Here tiie company called a halt to 
camp for the night. It was a solemn, 
gloom^r time ; every heart quaked with 
fear. 

Soon the captain of our young men's 
company placed his men as sentinels all 
round the encampment. The stock and 
the women and children were placed in 
the centre of the encampment. Most 
of the men that were heads of families, 
were placed around outside of the wo- 
men and children. Those who were 
not placed in this position, were ordered 
to take their stand outside still, in the 
edge of the brush. It was a dark, dis- 
mal night, and all expected an attack 
from the Indians. 

B 
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Tliat night mj father was placed as a 
sentmel, with a good rifle, in the edge 
of the brnsh. Shortly after he took 
his stand, andall waa quiet in the camfv 
he thought he heard sometfaing moring 
toward him, and grunting like a swine. 
He knew there were no swine with the 
moving company, hut it was so dark he 
could not see what it was. Presently 
he perceived a dark object in the dis- 
tance, hut nearer him tiian at first, and 
helieving it to be an Indian, aiming to 
spring upon him and murder him in the 
dark, he levelled his rifle, and aimed at 
the dark lump as well as he could, and 
fired. He soon found he had hit the 
object, for it flounced about at a. terrible 
rate, and my &ther gathered himself 
up and ran into camp. 

When his gun fired, there was an 
awful screaming throughout the en- 
campment by the women and children. 
My &ther waa soon inquired of as to 
what was the matter. He told them 
the circumstanoes of the caae^ but some 
said he was scared and wanted an ex- 
cuse to come in ; but he affirmed that 
there was no mistake, that there was 
somethings and he had shot it; and 
if they would get a light and go with 
him, if he did not show them some- 
thing, then they might call him a 
cowiurd for ever. They got a light and 
went to the plaoe^ and there they found 
an Indian, with a rifle In one hand and 
a tomahawk in the other, dead. My 
fikther's rifle-ball had strudc the Indian 
nearly central in the head. 

There was but little sleeping in the 
camp that night. However, the night 
passed away without any further alarms, 
and many glad hearts hailed the dawn 
of a new day. The next morning^ as 
soon as the company oould pack up^ 
they started on their joumqr* 

Li a &W days after this, we met a 
lone man, who said his name waa 
Baker, with his mouth bleeding at a 
desperate rate, having been shot by an 
Indian. Seveial of his teeth and his 
jaw bone were broken by a ball from 
the Indian's gun. ^is account of a 



battle with the Indians was substantially 
as follows : 

There were seven young white men 
retaining to Virginia from Kentucky, 
all well anned ; one of them, a French- 
man, had a considerable sum of money 
with him. All seven were mounted on 
fine horses, and they were waylaid by 
seven Indiims. 

When the white men approached 
near the ambush, they were fii^ on by 
the Indians, and three shot down ; the 
other four dismounted and shot down 
three of the Indians. At the second 
fire of the Indians, two more of the 
white men fell, and at the second fire 
of the white men, two more of the 
Indians fell. Then there were two and 
two. At the third fire of the Indians, 
Baker's only remaining companion fell^ 
and he received the wound in the 
mouth. Thinking his chance a had 
one, he wheeled and ran, loading his 
gun aa he went. Finding a larger hollow 
tree, he cr^t into it| feet foremost^ 
holding his rifle ready cocked, expect- 
ing than to look in, when he intended 
to fire. He heard the Indiana erosei 
and recrosB the log twioe, bat they did 
not look in. 

At this perilous moment, he heard 
the large cowbell that was on one ef the 
drove of cattle of our company, and 
shortly after he crawled out of tiie Ipg^ 
and made his way to us^ the happiest 
man I think I ever saw. Our company 
of young men rushed to the battle* 
ground, and found the dead white men 
and Indians, and dug two separate 
graves, and buried them where they 
fell. They got all the horses and clothes 
of the white men slain, and the Flrendi- 
man's money, for the surviving Indians 
had not time to scalp or strip them. 

When we came within seven miles of 
the Crab Orchard, where there were a 
fort and the first white settlement^ it 
was nearly night. We halted, and a 
vote was taken whether we should go 
on to the fort, or camp there for iio 
night. . Indians had been seen in our 
rear through the day. All wanted to go 
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through exoept aeyen families, who re* 
fiued to go any further that night* 
The main body went on, but they, the 
Beven fBDniliesi oaveleBaly stripped off 
their dothes, laid down without any 
guards, and went to sleep. 

Some timeinthfl nighty about twenty- 
five Indians rushed on them, and every 
one^ me% women and children, was 
slain, except one man, who sprang from 
his bed and ran into the fort, barefooted 
and ia his night dothoL He brought 
the melaneholy news of the slaughter. 

The oaptain of the fort was an old, 
experienced ranger and Indian warrior. 
TlftBse murderous bands of savages lived 
north of the Ohio Riyer, and would 
oroBS over into Kentucky, kill and steal, 
and then recross the Ohio into their 
own oountty. The old captain knew 
the eonntry well, and the places of their 
crossing the river. Early next mom' 
ing he called for volunteers, mounted 
men, aaad said he eould get ahead of 
them. A goodly company turned out, 
and, sore enough, they got ahead of the 
Tfidians, and formed an ambush for 
them. Soon they saw the Indiaais com- 
ing, and, at a given signal, the whites 
fired on them. At the first shot all 
were killed but three ; these were pur* 
sued, two of them kiUed, and but one 
made his escape to tell the sad news. 
All the plunder of the murdered fiuni- 
lies was retaken. 

Thus you see what perilous timea the 
first settlexB had to reach that new and 
beantifuleountry QfS^^canesandtwJseifB" 



Eentudiy was claimed by no par- 
ticular tribis of Indians, but was re- 
garded as a common hunting-ground 
by the various tribes^ east, west, north, 
and south. It abounded in various 
valuable game, such as bufEalo, elk, bear, 
deer, turkeys, and many other smaller 
game,t and henoe the Incyans struggled 
hard to keep the white people from 
taking possession of it. Muiy hard 
and bloody battles were fought, and 
thousands killed on both sides; and 
rightly wua it named *^the land of 
blood.'* But finally the Indians were 
overpowered and (kiven of^ and the 
white man obtaoned a peaceable and 
quiet possession. 

It was chiefly settled by Virginians, 
as noble and brave a race of men and 
women as ever drew the breath of life. 
But Kentucky was hi in the interior, 
and very distant from the Atlantic 
shores ; and though a part of the great 
Mississippi Talley, the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and thousands of miles up 
this ''fiUiher of waters" belonged to 
foreign, and in some sense, hostile na- 
tions, that were not very friendly to the 
new republic. 

The Kentttckians labored under many, 
very many, disadvantages and priva- 
tions ; and had it not been for the fer- 
tility of the soil and the abundance of 
wild meat, they must have suffered 
beyond endurance. But the country 
soon filled up, and entered into the 
eigoyment of improved and civilized 
life. 
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AWER my £either reached Kentucky he 
rented a farm for two years in Lincoln 
County, on what was called the * * Hang- 
ing fork of Dicks River, " near Ijancaeter, 
the county seat. 



My mother, being a member of the 
Methodist l^iscopal Church, sought 
and obtained an acquaintance with two 
Mothodist travelling preachers, namely, 
John Fiage and Benjamin Northcut, 
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men of precioiu memory — men tbat 
are to be nmnbered as cariy pitmeen 
in the West, who labored hard and 
suffered mnch to boild up the infemt 
Metiiodisk Chnieh in the wilderness; 
and those two men are to be nmnbered 
among the oldest Methodist preachers 
on this eontmoDt that are now living. 
(Northent has anoe died.) 

In the fidl of 1793 my father deter- 
mined to moTe to what was then called 
the Qreen Rirer country, in the sonth- 
em part of the State of Eentneky. He 
did 80, and settled in Logan Connty, 
nine miles sooth of Rnssellville, the 
county seat^ and within one mile of the 
state line of Tennessee. 

Shortly after onr removal from Lin- 
coln to Logan County my father's fiunily 
was visited by Jacob Lurton, a travel- 
ling preacher of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Ohureh. Though my father was 
not a professor of religion, yet he was 
not an opposer of it, and when Jacob 
Lurton asked the liberty of preaching 
in his cabin, he readily assented. 

I was then in myninth year, and was 
sent out to invite the neighbours to 
come and hear preaching. Accordingly 
they crowded out, and filled tiie cabin 
to overflowing. Jacob Lurton was a 
real eon of thunder. He preached with 
tremendous power, and the congr^a- 
tion were almost all melted to tears; 
some cried aloud for mercy, and my 
mother shouted aloud for joy. 

Jacob Lurton tnvelled several years, 
married, and located in Kentucky, 
from whence he removed to Illinois, 
and settled near Alton, where he died 
many years ago. His end was peaceful 
and happy. 

Shortly after Jacob Lurton preached 
at my father's cabin, he or his successor 
organised a small class, about four miles 
from my fittiier's, where my zpother 
attached herself again to the Church. I 
think there were thirteen members, 
one local preacher, one exhorter, and a 
class-leader. Here my mother regu- 
larly walked every Sabbath to class- 
meeting^ for a number of years, and 



seldom missed this means of grace. 
This little society ebbed and flowed for 
years, until about 1799, when a mighty 
revival of religion broke out, and scores 
joined the society. We built a tittle 
church, and called it Ebenaer, This 
was in what was then called Cumber- 
land CSrcuit, and Eentneky District, in 
the Western Conference, the seventh 
oonfiO'ence in the United States. 

Logan County, when my father moved 
to it, was called ''Bognes' Harbour." 
Here many refugees from almost all 
jMurts of the Union, fled to escape justice 
or punishment ; for although ^ere was 
law, yet it could not be executed, and 
it was a desperate state of society. 
Murderers, horse-thieves, hi^way rob- 
bers and counterfeiters fled here, until 
they combined and actually formed 
a majority. The honest and civil part 
of the citizens would prosecute these 
! wretched banditti, but they would 
! swear each other dear ; and they really 
' put all law at defiance, and carried on 
such desperate violence and outrage, 
that the honest part of the dtixens 
seemed to be driven to the necessity of 
unildng and combiniug together, and 
taking the law into their own hands, 
under the name of Regulators. This 
was a very desperate state of things. 

Shortly after the Regulators had 
formed tiiemselves into a society,: and 
established their code of bye-laws, on a 
court day at Russellville, the two bands 
met in town. Soon a quarrel com- 
menced, and a general battle ensued 
between the rogues and Regulators, 
and they fought with guns, pistols, 
dirks, knives, and clubs. Some were 
actually killed, many wounded, the 
rogues proved victors, kept the ground, 
and drove the Regulators out of town. 
The Regulators rallied again, hunted, 
kiUed, and lynched many of the rogues, 
until several of them fled, and left for 
parts unknown. Many lives were lost 
on both sides, to the great scandal of 
civilized people. This is but a partial 
view of frontier life. 
When my father settled in Logan 
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County, there was not a newspaper 
printed south, of Green Riyer, no mill 
short of forty miles, and no schools 
worth the name. Sunday was a day 
set apart for hunting, fishing, horse- 
racing, card-playing, balls, dances, and 
all Idnds of jollity and mirth. We 
killed our meat out of the woods, wild ; 
and heat our meal and hominy with a 
pestle and mortar. We stretched a 
dfier skin over a hoop, burned holes in 
it with the prongs of a fork, sifted our 
meal, baked our bread, eat it, and it 
was first-rate eating too. We raised, 
or gathered out of ^e woods, our own 
tea. We had sage, bohea, cross-vine, 
spice, and sassafras teas in abundance. 
As for coffee, I am not sure that I ever 
smelled it for ten years. We made our 
sugar out of the water of the maple- 
tree, and our molasses too. These 
were great luxuries in those days. 

We raised our own cotton and flax. 
We water-rotted our flax, broke it by 
hand, scutched it ; picked the seed out 
of the cotton with our fingers; our 
mothers and asters carded, spun, and 
wove it into cloth, and they cut and 
made our garments and bed clothes, 
&c. And when we got on a new suit 
thus manufactured, and sallied out into 
company, we thought ourselves **<ubig 
as anybody^ 

There were two large caves on my 
fathei^s farm, and another about half- 
a-mile off, where was a great quantity 
of material for making sfUtpetre. We 
soon learned the art of making it, and 
our class-leader was a great powder- 
maker. 

Let it be remembered, these were 
days when we had no stores of dry 
goods or groceries ; but the United 
States had a military post at Fort Mes- 
sick, on the north bank of the Ohio 
River, and south end of the State of 
Illinois. Here the government kept 
stores of these things. After we had 
made a great quantity of saltpetre, and 
had manufactured it into powder, really 
number one, strange to say it came 
into the mind of our class*leader to go 



to Fort Messick on a trading expedition. 
Then the question arose, what sort of a 
yessel should be made ready for the 
voyage. This difficulty was soon solyed ; 
for he cut down a large poplar-tree, and 
dug out a large and neat canoe, and 
launched it into Red River, to go out 
into Cumberland River, and at the 
mouth of said river to ascend the Ohio 
River to the fort. 

Then proclamation was made to the 
neighbourhood to come in with their 
money or marketing, but powder was 
the staple of the trading yoyage. They 
were also notified to bring in ^eir bills, 
duly signed, stating the articles they 
wanted. Some sent for a quarter of a 
pound of coffee, some one yard of rib- 
bon, some a butcher-knife, some for a 
tin cup, &c. &o. I really wish I had 
the bill ; I would give it as a literary 
curiosity of early days. 

Our leader went and returned, safe 
and sound, made a good exchange to 
the satisfiEU!tion of nearly all concerned ; 
and for weeks it was a great time of re- 
joicing, that we, even in Kentucky, had 
found out the glorious advantages of 
navigation. 

I was naturally a wild, wicked boy, 
and delighted in horse-racing, card- 
playing, and danciftg. My father re- 
strained me but little, though my mo- 
ther often talked to me, wept over me, 
and prayed for me, and often drew tears 
from my eyes; and though I often 
wept under preaching, and resolved to 
do better, and seek religion, yet I broke 
my vows, went into young company, 
rode races, played cards, and danced. 

At length my father gave me a young 
race-horse, which well-nigh proveii my 
everlasting ruin ; and he bought me a 
pack of caras, and I was ayery successful 
young gambler ; and though I was not 
initiated into the tricks of regular gam- 
blers, yet I was very sueeessful in win- 
ning money. This practice was very 
fascinating, and became a special beset- 
ting sin to me, so that, for a boy, I was 
very much captivated by it. My mo- 
ther remonstrated almost daily with 
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me, and I had to keep my o&rds hid 
from her ; for if she oould have found 
them, she would haye burned them or 
destroyed them in lome way. 0, the 
sad d^Qsions of gambling ! How fira- 
cinating, and how hard to reclaim a 
practised gambler ! Nothing but lite 
power of Diyine graoe sayed me from 
this wretched nn. 

My father sent me .to sehool, board- 
ing me at Br. Beyerly Allen's ; but my 
teacher was not well qualified to teaoh 
correotlyy and I made but small pro- 
gress. I, howeyer, learned to read, 
write, and ^rpher a little, but yery im- 
perfectly. Dr. Allen, with i^om I 
boarded, had, in an early day, been a 
trayelling preacher in the Methodisfc 
Episcopal Church. He was sent South 
to Georgia, as a yery gentlemanly and 
XKrpnlar preacher, and did much good. 
He married in that country a fine, laous 
woman, a member of the Church ; but 
he, Uke Bayid, in an eyil hour fell into 
sin, yiolated the laws of the country, 
and a writ was issued for his apprehen- 
sion. He warned the sheriff not to 



enter his room, and assured him if He 
did he wmdd kill him. The sheriff 
rushed upon him, and Allen shot him 
dead. He fled from thstt eountiy to 
escape justioe, and settled in Loga& 
Oouni^, then called ' ' Rogues' Harbour. " 
His £udly followed him, and here he 
practised medi<ane. To ease a troubled 
consoience he diank in the doctrine of 
Universalism ; but he lived and died a 
great friend to the Methodist Ghurdi. 

It fell to my lot, after I had been a 
preaoher seyeral years, to yisit the doc- 
tor on his dying bed. I talked to, and 
prayed with him. Juab before he died 
I asked him if he was willing to die 
and meet his final Judge with his Uni- 
yersalist sentiments. He frankly said 
he was not. He said he could make 
the merc^ of God cover eyery case in 
his mind but his own, but he thought 
there was no mercy for him ; and in 
this state of mind he leffc the world, 
bidding his family and Mends an eter- 
nal farewell, warning them not to oome 
to that pUce of torment to which he 
felt himself eternally doomed. 
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CAJX-E BIDGE CAHlP-MEBTIirG. 



Tiux rolled on, population increased 
fast arouad us, the country improved, 
horse«thieyesand murderen were driyen 
away, and ciyilization adyaaoed consi- 
derably. Ministers of different denomi- 
nationfloaiue in and preached' through 
the country ; but the Methodist preadi- 
era were the pioneer meteengers of 
salvation in these ends of the earth. 
Even in Rogues' Harbour there was a 
Baptist Churoh, a few miles wesfc of 
my father's, and a Presbyterian congre- 
gation a few miles north, and the Me- 
thodist Menezer a few miles south. 

There were two Bi^itist ministers, 
one an old man of strong mind and 



good J rtrygood, nataral abilities, having 
been brought up a rigid Oalyinist, and 
having been taught to pieach the doc- 
trine of particular election and repro- 
bation. At length his good sense re- 
volted at the horrid ideoj and, having 
no correet books on theology, he plunged 
into the opposite eactreme, namely, unir 
venal redemption. He lived in a very 
widEed settlement. He appointed a 
day to publish his recantation of his 
old Calvinism, and his views on univer- 
sal and unconditional salvation to all 
mankind. The whole country, for 
many miles around, crowded to hear 
the Joi/ful news. When he had finished 
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his disooorse, tli6 vilest of the Tile | 
mnltitwle ndsed the shout, expressing 
great joy that there -was no hell or 
eternal pYmisbiaent. 

I will here state a <nreimistanee that 
eocurred to the old gentleman and my- 
sell He was a gpreat smoker, and as 
he passed my other's one day, to marry 
a ceuple, he eame to the f enee and oalled 
to me, and said, '^ Peter, if yon will 
bring me a coal of fire to light my 
pipe, I will t^ yon how to get out of 
hell if yon ever get there." Although 
I was very wi(Aced, the expression ex- 
ceedingly shocked me, and neither the 
-deril nor any of his preachers have 
ertt been able, from tiiat day to this, 
•seriously to tempt me to believe the 
hUuph^nous doctrine, 

l%e other Baptist minister soon took 
to open dmnkenness, and with him his 
salvation by wOer expired ; bat if ever 
there was a jubilee in hell, it was then 
and there held over these apostate and 
fallen ministers, B.A. and Dr. Allen. 

Somewhere between 1800 and 1801, 
in the upper part of Kentucky, at a 
memorable place called *' Oane Ridge," 
there was appointed a sacramental meet- 
ing by some of the Ptesbyterian minis- 
ters, at which meeting, seemingly un- 
expeeted by ministers or people, the 
mighty power of GK)d was displayed in 
a very 'extraordinary manner; many 
were moved to tears, and bitter and 
loud crying for mercy. The meeting 
was protracted for weeks. Ministers 
of almost all denominations flocked in 
from fax and near. The meeting was 
kept up by night and day. Thousands 
heard of the mighty work, and came on 
foot, on horsebacl^ in carriages, and 
waggons. It was supposed that there 
were in attendance at times during the 
meeting from twelve to twenty-five 
thousand people. Hundreds fell pros- 
trate under tiiie mighty power of Qod, 
as men dain in battle. Stands were 
erected in the woods from which preach- 
ers of different Churches proclaimed 
repentance toward Qod and fidth in our 
L<n:d Jesus Christ, and it was supposed, 



by eye and ear witnesses, that between 
one and twb thousuid souls were hap- 
pily and powerftdly converted to God 
durmg th(B meeting. It was not un- 
usual for one, two, three, and four to 
seven preachers to be addressing the 
listening thousands at the same time 
from tl^ different stands erected for the 
purpose. The heavenly fire spread 
in almost every direction. It was said 
by truthful witnesses, that, at times, 
more than one thousand persons broke 
out into loud shouting all at onee, and 
that the shouts could be heard for 
miles around. 

From this camp-meeting, for so it 
ought to be called, the news spread 
through all the Churches, and through 
all the land, and it excited great won- 
der and surprise ; but it kindled a re- 
ligious flame that spread aU over Ken- 
tucky and through many other states. 
And I may here be permitted to say, 
that this was the first camp-meeting 
ever held in the United States, and 
here our camp-meetings took their rise. 

As Presbyterian, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist ministers all united in the blessed 
work at this meeting, when they re- 
turned home to their different congre- 
gations, and carried the news of this 
mighty work, the revival spread rapidly 
throughout the land ; but many of the 
ministers and members of the synod of 
Kentucky thought it all disorder, and 
tried to stop tiie work. They called 
their preachers who were engaged in 
the revival to account, and censured 
and silenced them. These ministers 
then rose up and unitedly renounced 
the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian 
Church, organized a Church of their 
own, and dubbed it with the name of 
Christian, Here was the origin of what 
was called the N&w Light$, They re- 
nounced the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and all Church discipline, and 
professed to take the New Testament 
for their Church discipline. They es- 
tablished no standard of doctrine ; 
every one was to take the New Testa- 
ment, read it, and abide his own con- 
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Btraction of it. Marshall, M'Namar, 
Dunlevy, Stone, Huston, and others, 
were the chief leaders in this trash 
trap. Soon a diversity of opinion 
sprang up, and they got into a Babel 
oonfosion. Some preached Arian, some 
Socinlan, and some Uniyersalist doc- 
trines ; so that in a few years you 
could not tell what was harped or what 
was dam;ed. They adopted the mode 
of immersion, the water-god of all 
exclusive errorists; and directly there 
was a mighty controversy about the 
way to heaven, whether it was by water 
or by dry land. 

In the meantime a renmant of preach- 
ers that broke off from the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in 1792, headed 
by James O'Eelly, who had formed a 
party because he could not be a bishop 
in said Church, which party he 
called the B«publican Methodist Church, 
came out to Kentucky, and formed a 
union with these New Lights. Then 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had 
war, and rumours of war, almost on 
every ^de. The dreadful diversity of 
opinion among these New Lights, their 
want of any standard of doctrines, or 
regular Church discipline, made them 
an easy prey to prowling wolves of any 
description. 

^on the Shaker priests came along, 
and off went M'Namar, Dunlevy, and 



Huston, into that foolish error, 
shall and others retraced their steps. 
B. W. Stone stuck to his New lAght- 
ism and fought many bloodless battles 
till he grew old and feeble, and the 
mighty Alexander Campbell, the grectt^ 
arose and poured such floods of rege* 
nerating water about the old man's 
cranium, that he formed a union with. 
this giant errorist, and finally died, not 
much lamented out of the circle of a 
few friends. And this is the way with 
all the New Lights, in the government, 
morals, and discipline of the Church. 

This Christian, or New Light Church , 
is a feeble and scattered people, though 
there are some good Christiana among^ 
them. I suppose since the day of 
Pentecost there was hardly ever a 
greater revival of religion than at Cane 
Eidge ; and if there had been steady. 
Christian ministers, settled in Gospel 
doctrine and Church discipline, thou« 
sands might have been saved to the 
Church that wandered off in the mazes 
of vain, speculative divinity, and finally 
made shipwreck of the &kith, fell bacl^ 
turned infidel, and lost their religion 
and their souls for ever. But evidently 
a new impetus was given to the work 
of God, and many, very many, wiU 
have cause to bless God for erer for 
this revival of religion throughout the 
length and breadth of our Zion. 
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CONVBESION. 



In 1801, when I was in my sixteenth 
year, my father, my eldest half-brother, 
and myself, attended a wedding about 
five miles from home, where there was 
a great deal of drinking and dancing, 
which was very common at marriages 
in those days. I diunk little or no- 
thing; my delight was in dancing. 



After a late hour in the night, we 
mounted our horses and started for 
home. I was riding my race-horse. 

A few minutes after we had put up 
the horses, and were sitting by the fire^ 
I began to reflect on the manner in 
which I had spent the day and evening. 
I felt guilty and condemned. I roae 
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and walked the floor. My mother was 
in bed. It seemed to me, all of a sud- 
den, my blood rushed to my head, my 
heart palpitated, in a few minutes I 
turned bUnd; an awful impression 
rrated on my mind that death had 
come, and I was unprepared to die. I 
fell on my knees and began to ask God 
to have mercy on me. 

My mother sprang from her bed, and 
was soon on her knees by my side, 
praying for me, and exhorting me 
to look to Christ for mercy, and 
then and there I promised the Lord 
that if he would spare me, I would 
seek and serve him ; and I never fiilly 
broke that promise. My mother prayed 
for me a long time. At length we lay 
down, but there was little sleep for me. 
Next morning I rose, feeling wretched 
beyond expression. I tried to read in 
the Testament, and retired many times 
to secret prayer through the day, but 
found no relief. I gave up my race- 
horse to my father, and requested him 
to sell him. I went and brought 
my pack of cards, and gave them to 
mother, who threw them into the fire, 
and they were consumed. I fasted, 
watched, and prayed, and engaged 
in regular reading of the Testament. 
I was so distressed and miserable, 
that I was incapable of any regular 
business. 

My father was greatly distressed on 
my account, thinking I must die, and 
he would lose his only son. He bade 
me retire altogether from business, and 
take care of myself. 

Soon It was noised abroad that I was 
distracted) and many of my associates 
in wickedness came to see me, to try and 
divert my mind from those gloomy 
thoughts of my wretchedness ; but all 
in vain. I exhorted them to desist 
from the course of wickedness which we 
had been guilty of together. The class- 
leader and local preacher were sent for. 
They tried to point me to the bleeding 
Lamb, they prayed for me most fer- 
vently. Still I found no comfort^ and 
although I had never believed in the 



doctrine of unconditional election and 
reprobation, 1 was sorely tempted to be- 
lieve I was a reprobate, and doomed, 
and lost eternally, without any chance 
of salvation. 

At length one day I retired to the 
horse-lot, and was walking and wring- 
ing my hands in great anguish, 
trying to pray, on the borders of 
utter despair. It appeared to me that 
I heard a voice firom heaven, saying, 
* ' Peter, look at me." A feeling of re- 
lief flashed over me aa quick as an elec- 
tric shock. It gave me hopeful feelings, 
and some encouragement to seek mercy, 
but still my load of guilt remained. I 
repaired to the house, and told my mo- 
ther what had happened to me in the 
horse-lot. Instantly she seemed to un- 
derstand it, and told me liie Lord had 
done this to encourage me to hope for 
mercy, and exhorted me to take en- 
couragement, and seek on, and God 
would bless me with the pardon of my 
sins at another time. 

Some days after this, I retired to a 
cave on my Other's farm to pray in 
secret. My soul was in an agony ; I 
wept, I prayed, and said, "Now Lord, 
if there is merpy for me, let me find it,'' 
and it really seemed to me that I could 
almost lay hold of the Saviour, and 
realise a reconciled Qod. All of a sud- 
den such a fear of the devil fell upon 
me that it really appeared to me that 
he was surely personally there, to seize 
and drag me down to hell, soul and 
body, and such a horror fell on me that 
I sprang to my feet and ran to my mo- 
ther at the house. My mother told me 
this was a device of Satan to prevent 
me from finding the blessing then. 
Three months rolled away, and still I 
did not find the blessing of the pardon 
of my sins. 

This year, 1801, the Western Con- 
ference existed, and I think there was 
but one presiding elder's district in it, 
called the Kentucky District. William 
M'Kendree (afterward bishop) was 
appointed to the Kentucky District, 
Cumberland Circuit, which, perhaps^ 
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-was rix inmdred miles round, and 
lying partly in Kentucky and partly in 
Tennenee, was one of the drooiti^of 
tins distnet. John Page and Thomas 
WilkeiBon were appointed to this dr- 
cidt. 

In the luring of this year, Mr. 
HHsfiady, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Chnreh, who had a congregation and 
meeting-honae, as we then cidled them, 
abont three miles north of my fiither's 
honse, appsinted a sacramental meeting 
an this congregation, and invited the 
Methodist prtftchers to attend with 
them, and especially John Page, who 
was a powerinl Gospel minister, and 
was yery popular among the Presbyte- 
rians. Accordingly be came, and 
preached with great power and success. 

There were no camp-meetings in re- 
gular form at this time, but as there 
was a great waking up among the 
Ohurohes, from the revival that had 
broken out at Cane Bidge, before men- 
tioned, many flocked to those sacra- 
mental meetings. The Church would 
not hold the tenth part of the congre- 
gation. Accordingly, the officers of 
the Church erected a stand in a conti- 
guous shady grove, and prepared seats 
for a large congregation. 

The people crowded to this meeting 
from &r and near. They came in their 
large waggons, with victuals, mostiy 
prepared. Tike women slept in the 
waggomv and the men under them. 
Many stayed on the ground night and 
day for a number of nights and days 
together. Others were provided for 
among the neighbours around. The 
power of Qod was wonderMly dis- 
played ; scores of sinners fell under the 
preaching, like men slain in mighty 
battle; Christians sbouted aloud for 
joy. 

To this meeting I repaired, a guilty, 
wretched sinner. On the Saturday 
evening of said meeting I went, with 
weeping multitudes, and bowed before 
the stimd, and earnestly prayed for 
merpy. In the midst of a solemn 
struggle of soul, an impression was 



made on my mind as though a voice 
said to me, ** Thy sins are idl foigpiven 
thee." Divine light flashed all romid 
me, unspeakable joy sprung up in my 
souL I rose to my feet, (fpaudd my 
eyes, and it really seemed as if I was 
in heaven; the trees, the leaves on 
them, and everjrthing seemed, and I 
really thought were, praimng God. My 
mother raised the shout^ my Christian 
friends crowded around me, and joined 
me in praising God ; and though I baTe 
been sinoe then, in many inHtancen, na- 
fidthful, yet If* have never, for one mo- 
ment, doubted that the Lord did, then 
and there, foigive my sins and give me 
religion. 

Our meeting lasted without inter- 
mission all night, and it was believed 
by those who had a very good right to 
know, that over eighty souls were con- 
verted to God during its continuance. 
I went on my way rejoicing for many 
days. This meeting was in the month 
of May. In Jxme our preacher, John 
Page, attended at our little diurcb, 
Ebenezer, and there in June, 1801, I 
joined the Methodist Episoopad CSiuroh, 
which I have never for one moment 
regretted. I have never for a moment 
been tempted to leave the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and if they were to 
turn me out, I would knock at the door 
till taken in again. I suppose ftmn the 
year 1786 Methodist preachers had 
been sent to the West, and we find 
among these very early pioneers, P. 
Poythress, presiiUng ^der, T. Wil- 
liamson, L Brooks, Wilson Lee, James 
Haw, P. Massie, B. M 'Henry, B. Snel- 
ling, J. Hartly, J. Talman, J. LiUazd, 
Eobler, and others. 

Perhaps the first conference holden 
in the West was held in Kentucky, in 
April, 1789, and then at different points 
till 1800, when the Western Conference 
was regularly oiganiaed, and reached 
from Bedstone and Greenbrier to Nat- 
chez, covering almost the entire Missis- 
sippi valley. I can find at this time a 
record of but ninety members in 1787, 
and five travelling preachers. From 
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1787 up to 1800, fiudiop Asbury yiidted 
the Westera world, oalled together the 
preaehera in oonlRrcnees, (dianged them 
from time to tiine, and regulated the 
affiun of the in£ui.t Chuich in the wil- 
demeas as bast he could. 

Several times the Western pieaobers 
had to arm themselves in cmssiag the 
monntains tothe East, aod guard Bidiop 
Asbnry through the wilderness, wkaidk 
was infested with bloody, hostile sa- 
vages, at the imminent tHk of all their 
lives. Notwithstaading the great ha- 
2ard of life, that eminent apostle of 
American Methodism, Bishop Asbnry, 
showed that he did not ooont his life 
dear, so that he could provide ibr the 
sheep in the wilderness of the west. 

At the time I joined the CShuroh in 
1801, according to the best aceounts 
that I can gather, there were in the 
entire bounds of the Western Con- 
ference^ of members, probationers, co- 
loured and all, two thoosand four 
hundred and ei^tgr-four, and about 
fifteen travelling preachers. In the 
United States and territories. East and 
West, North and South, and Canada, 
seveiKty-two thousand eight hundred 
and seventj-four. Total, in Europe 
and America, one hundred and ninety- 
six thousand five hundred and two. 
The number of travelling preachers this 
year, Idt all America and Canada, was 
three hundred and seven ; and during 
the same year there were eight thouasad 
members added to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

I believe, to my nothing of some 
local preachers who emigrated to tiie 
West at a very early day, that James 
Haw and Beigamin Ogden wore the first 
two regular itinerant preachers sent out 
in 1786. Aftertravelting and preaching 
for several years, they both became 
disaffaoted to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and withdrew, with the se- 
cession of James 0*Kelly, elsewhere 
named in my sketches. 0* Kelly left 
the Church in 1792. He was a popular 
and powerfol preacher, and drew o£f 
many preachers and thousands of mem- 



bers with him. He foimed what he 
called the BepuUiean Methodist Church, 
fiouzished for a few years, and then 
divisions and subdivisions entered 
among bis followers. Some of his 
preachers turned Arians, some Univer- 
salists, and some jouted the so-calkd 
New Lights, and some returned to ike 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
last authentic account I had of 0' Kelly, 
he was left alone in his old age, and 
desired to retuam to the Methodist 
Episcopal Chnrcb Again ; but whether 
he was ever received I am not informed. 
And here was an end of the first grand 
secession from our beloved Church. 

James Haw and Benjamin Ogden, we 
have said, became disaffected, and left 
the Church ^thO'EeUy'sparty. They 
soon found that they 0(MiId not succeed 
to any considerable extent in these 
Western wilds. Haw veered about and 
joined the Presbyterians, became a 
pastor in one of their congregations 
with a fixed salary, but lived and died 
in comparative obscurity. 

Ogden backslid, quit preaching, 
kept a groggery, and became wiclisd, 
and raised his family to hate the Me- 
thodists. In the year 1818, when I 
was on the Wabash District, Tennessee 
Conference, Breckenridge Circuit, at a 
camp-meeting in said circuit, B. Ogden 
attended. There was a glorious revival 
of religion, and Ogden got under strong 
conviotioD, and jarofessed to be re- 
claimed, joined the Churdi again, was 
licensed to preach, was soon reoom- 
mended and received into the traveling 
connection again, and lived and died a 
good Methodist preacher. He was 
saved by mercy, as all seceders from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will be, if 
saved at all. 

To show the ignorance the early Me- 
thodist preachers had to oontend with 
in the Western wilds, I will relate an 
incident or two that occurred to Wilson 
Lee in Kentucky. He was one of the 
eariy pioneer Methodist preachers sent 
to tiie Westb He was a very solemn 
and grave minister. At one of his 
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appointments, at a private house on a 
certain day, they had a motherless pet 
lamb. The boys of the family had mis- 
chievously taught this lamb to butt. 
They would go near it» and make mo- 
tions with their heads, and the lamb 
would back and then dart forward at 
them, and they woxdd jump out of the 
way, so that the sheep would miss 
them. 

A man came in to the congregation 
who had been drinking and frolicking 
all the night before. He came in late, 
and took Ms seat on the end of a bench 
nearly in the door, and, having slept 
none the night before, presently he 
began to nod ; and as he nodded and 
bent forward, the pet lamb came along 
by the door, and seeing this man nod- 
ding and bending forward, he took it 
as a banter, and straightway backed 
and then sprang forward, and gave the 
sleeper a severe jolt right on the head, 
and over he tilted him, to the no small 
amusement of the congregation, who all 
burst out into laughter ; and grave as 
the preacher, Mr. Lee, was, it so excited 
his risibilities that he almost lost his 
balance. But recovering himself a 
little, he went on in a most solemn and 
impressive strain. His subject was the 
words of our Lord : *' Except a man 
deny himself, and take up his cross, he 
cannot be my disciple." He ui^ged on 
his congregation, with melting voice 
and tearful eyes, to take up the cross, 
no matter what it was, take it up. 

There were in the congregation a 
very wicked Dutchman and his wife, 
both of whom were profoundly igno- 
rant of the Scriptures and the plan of 
salvation. His wife was a notorious 
scold, and so much was she given to 
this practice, that she made her hus- 
band unhappy, and kept him almost 
always in a perfect fret, so that he led 
a most ^miserable and imcomfortable 
life. It pleased God that day to cause 
the preaching of Mr. Lee to reach their 
guilty souls, and break up the great 
deep of their hearts. They wept aloud, 
seeing their lost condition, and they 



then and there resolved to do better^ 
and from that time forward to take 
up the cross and bear it, be it what it 
might. 

The congregation were generally 
deeply affected. Mr. Lee exhorted 
them and prayed for them as long as 
he consistently could, and, having ano- 
ther appointment some distance off that 
evening, he dismissed the congregation, 
got a little refreshment^ saddled his 
horse, mounted, and started for his 
evening appointment. After riding 
some distance, he saw, a little ahead c^ 
him, a man trudging along, carrying a 
woman on his back. This greatly sur- 
prised Mr. Lee. He very naturally 
supposed that the woman was a cripple, 
or had hurt herself in some way, so 
that she could not walk. The traveller 
was a small man, and the woman large 
and heavy. 

Before he overtook them, Mr. Lee 
began to cast about in his mind how he 
could render them assistance. When 
he came up to them, lo and behold, 
who should it be but the Dutchman 
and his wife that had been so affected 
under his sermon at meeting. Mr. Lee 
rode up and spoke to them, and in- 
quired of the man what had happened, 
or what was the matter, that he was 
carrying his wife. 

The Dutchman turned to Mr. Lee 
and said, ** Besure you did tell us in 
your sarmon datwe must take up de 
cross and foUow de Saviour, or dat we 
could not be saved or go to heaven, and 
I does desire to go to heaven so much 
as any pody ; and dish wife is so pad, 
she scold and scold all de time, and 
dish woman is the greatest cross I have 
in de whole world, and I does take her 
up and pare her, for I must save my 
soul." 

You may be sure that Mr. Lee was 
posed for once, but after a few mo- 
ments' reflection he told the Dutchman 
to put his wife down, and he dis- 
mounted from his horse. He directed 
them to sit down on a log by the road 
side. He held the reins of his horse's 
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'bridle and sat down by them, took ont 
Mb Bible, read to them several passages 
of Scripture, and explained and ex- 
pounded to them the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. He opened to them 
the nature of the cross of Christ, what 
it is, how it is to be taken up, and how 
they were to bear that cross ; and after 
teaching and advising them some time, 
he prayed for them by the road side, 
left them deeply affected, mounted his 
horse, and rode on to his evening ap- 
pointment. 

Long before Mr. Lee came around his 
circuit to his next appointment, the 
Dutchman and his scolding wife were 
both powerfully converted to God, and 
when he came round he took them into 
the Church. The Dutchman's wife 
was cured of her scolding. Of course 
he got clear of this cross. They lived 
together long and happily, adorning 
their profession, and giving ample evi- 
dence that religion could cure a scold- 



ing wife, and that God could and did 
convert poor ignorant Dutch people. 

This Dutchman often told his ex- 
perience in love-feasts with thrilling 
effect, and hardly ever failed to melt 
the whole congregation into a flood of 
tears ; and on one particular occasion, 
which is vividly printed on my recol- 
lection, I believe the whole congrega- 
tion in the love* feast, which lasted 
beyond the time allotted for such 
meetings, broke out into a loud shout. 

Thus Brother Lee was the honoured 
instrument in the hand of God of 
planting Methodism, amid clouds of 
ignorance and opposition, among the 
early settlers of the far West. Brother 
Lee witnessed a good confession to the 
end. At an early period of his ministry 
he fell from the walls of Zion with the 
trump of God in his hand, and has gone 
to his reward in heaven. Peace to his 
memory. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE GBEAT EETITAL. 



Pboh 1801 for years a blessed revival 
of religion spread through almost the 
entire inhabited parts of the West, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the Carolinas, and 
many otlier parts, especially through 
the Cumberland country, which was so 
called from the Cumberland River, 
which headed and mouthed in Een- 
tucky^ but in its great bend circled 
south through Tennessee, near Nash- 
ville. The Presbyterians and Methodists 
in a great measure united in this work, 
met together, prayed together, and 
preached together. 

In this revival originated our camp- 
meetings, and in both these denomina- 



tions they were held every year, and, 
indeed, have been ever since, more or 
less. They would erect their camps 
with logs or frame them, and cover them 
with clapboards or shingles. They 
would also erect a shed, sufficiently 
large to protect five thousand people 
from wind and rain, and cover it with 
boards or shingles ; baild a large stand, 
seat the shed, and here they would 
collect together from forty to fifty 
miles around, sometimes further than 
that. Ten, twenty, and sometimes 
thirty ministers, of different denomi- 
nations, would come together and 
preach night and day, four or fiv^ days 
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together ; and, indeed, I have known 
these camp-meetiDgB to last three or 
fbnr week% and great good resulted 
from them. I have seen more than a 
htmdzed sinnerB £Bkll like dead men 
nnder one poirerfnl sermon, and I hare 
seen and heard more than fi^te hundred 
Christians all shouting aloud the high 
praises of Gh>d at onoe ; and I ivill 
venture to assert that many happj 
thousands were awakened and converted 
to Qod at these camp-meetings. Some 
sinners mo<^d, some of the old dry 
professors opposed, some of the old 
starched Presbyterian preachers praaoh- 
ed against these exerdses, hut still the 
work went on, and spread almost in 
every direction, gathering additional 
force, until our country seemed all 
coming home to God. 

In tiiis great reyival the Bfethodists 
kept moderately balanced ; for we had 
excellent preachers to steer the ship or 
guide the flock. But some of our 
members ran wild, and indulged in 
some extravagances that were hard to 
control. 

The Presbyterian preachers and 
members, not being accustomed to 
much noise or shouting, when they 
yielded to it went into great extremes 
and downright wilduess, to the great 
injury of the cause of Gtod. Their old 
preachers licensed a great many young 
men to preach, contrary to their Con- 
fession of Faith. That Confession of 
Faith required their ministers to be- 
lieve in unconditional election and 
reprobation, and the unconditional and 
fiiuil perseverance of the saints. But 
in this revival they, almost to a man, 
gave up these points of high Calvinism, 
and preached a free salvation to all 
mankind. The Westminster Confession 
required every man, before he could be 
licensed to preach, to haTO a liberal 
education ; but this qualification was 
dispensed with, and a great many fine 
men were licensed to preach without 
this literary qualification or subscribing 
to those high-toned doctrines of Cal* 
vinism. 



This state of things produced great 
dissatisfaction in the Synod of Ken- 
tucky, and messenger after messeng^ 
was sent to wait on the Presbytery to 
get them to desist from their erratic 
course, bat without success. Finally 
they were cited to trial before the oon- 
stitnted authorities of the Church* 
Some were censured, some were bub* 
pended, soma retraieed their steps, 
while others surrendered their credent 
tials of ordination, and the rest were 
cut off from the Church. 

While in thia amputated condition 
they called a general meeting of all 
th^ licentiates. They met our pre- 
siding elder, J. Page, and a number of 
Methodist ministera at a quarterly- 
meeting in Logan County, and proposed 
to join the Methodist Bpisoopil Church 
as a body; but our aged ministers 
declined this offer, and persuaded them 
to rise up and embody themselves 
together, and constitute a Church. 
They reluctantly yielded to this advice, 
and, in due time and form, constituted 
what they denominated the '* Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church ;" and in 
their confession of faith split, as they 
supposed, the difference between the 
Predestinarians and the Methodists, 
rejecting a partial atonement or special 
election and reprobation, but retaining 
the doctrine of the final unconditional 
perseverance of the saints. 

What an absurdity ! While a man 
remains a sinner he may come as a free 
agent to Christ, if he will, and if he 
does not come, his damnation will be 
just, because he refused offered mercy ; 
but as soon as he gets converted his 
free agency is destroyed ; the best boon 
of Heaven is then lost» and although 
he may backslide, winder away from 
Christ, yet he ^uUl be brought in. He 
cannot finally be lost if he has ever 
been really converted to Qed. 

They make a very sorry show in 
their attempt to support tiiis left foot 
of Calvinism. But be it spoken to 
their credit, they do not often preach 
this doctrine. They generally preach 
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Methodist doctrine, and have been the 
means of doing a gieat deal of good,, 
and would hare done much more if 
they had left this relic of John Calvin 
behind. 

In this revival, usually termed in 
the West the Cumberland revival, many 
joined the difierent Churches, especially 
the Methodist and Cumberland Pres- 
byterians. The Baptists also came in 
for a share of the converts, but not to 
any great extent* Infidelity quailed 
before the mighty power of Qod, which 
was cdsplayed among the people. Unl- 
Tersatism was almost driven from the 
land. The Predestinariaos of almost 
all sorts put forth a mighty effert to 
stop tiie work of QoA, 

Just in the midst of out controyersoes 
on the subject of the powerful exerdses 
among the people under preaching, a 
new exereise broke out among us, called 
the jerks, which was overwhelmiBg in 
its efieots upon the bodies and minds 
of the people. No matter whether 
they were saints or sinners, they would 
be taken under a warm song or sermon, 
and seized with a convulsiTe jerking 
all over, which they could not by any 
posubility avoid, and the more they 
resisted the more they jerked. If they 
would not strive against it and pmy in 
good earnest, the jerking would usually 
abate. I have seen more than five 
hundred persons jerking at one time in 
my large congregations. Most usually 
persons taken with the jerks» to obtain 
relief as they said, would rise up and 
dance. Some would run, but could 
not get away. Some would resist ; on 
such the jerks were generally very 
seyere. 

To see those proud young gentlemen 
and young ladies, dressed in their silks, 
jewdry, and prunella, from top to toe^ 
take tiie jerJeSf would cfiben excite my 
risibilities. The first jerk or so, you 
would see their fine bonnets, caps, and 
combs fly ; and so sudden would hie the 
jerking of the head that their long 
loose hair would crack almost as loud 
a§ a waggoner's whip. 



At one of my appointments in 1804 
there was tk rvrj large congregation 
turned out to hear the Kentucky boy, 
as they called me. Among the rest 
there were two yery finely dressed, 
fiishionable young ladies, attended by 
two brothers with loaded horsewhips. 
Although the house was large, it was 
crowded. The two young ladies, coming 
in late, took their seats near where I 
stood, and their two brothers stood in 
the (koF. I was a little unwell, and I 
had a phial of peppermint in my podcet. 
Before I commenced i»eaohi&g I took 
out my phial and swallowed a little of 
the peppermint. While I was preadi* 
ing the congregation was mehwl into 
tears. The two young gentlanen 
moved off to the yard fence, and both 
the young ladies took ike jerks, and 
they were greatly mortified about it. 
There was a gxeat stir in the congre- 
gation. Some wept^ some shouted^ and 
before onr meeting dosed seyeral were 
conyerted. 

As I dismissed the assembly a nian 
stepped mp to me^ and warned me to be 
on my guard, for he had hewrd the two 
brothers swear they would horsewhip 
me when meeting was out, for giving 
their sisters the jerks. '« WelL" said 
I, " ru see to that." 

I went out and said to the young 
men that I understood they intended to 
horsewhip me for giving their sisters 
the jerks. One replied that he did. 
I undertook to expostuhite with him 
on the absurdity of the charge against 
me, but he swore I need not deny it ; 
for he had seen me take out a i^uai, in 
which I carried some truck that gave 
his sisters the jerks. As quick as 
thought it came into my mind how I 
would get dear of my whipping, and, 
jerking out the peppermint phial, said 
I, "* Yes ; if I gave your sisterB the 
jerks ril giye them to you." In a 
moment I saw he was scared. I moved 
toward him, he backed, I advanced, and 
he wheeled and ran, warning me not to 
come near him, or he would kill me. 
It raised the laugh on him, and I 
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escaped my ▼hipping. I had the plea- 
sure, before the year was ont^ of seeing 
all foor sound] J conyerted to God, and 
I took them into the Church. 

While I am on this subject I will 
relate a yery seribus circumstance which 
I knew to take place with a man who 
had the jerks at a camp-meeting, on 
what was called the Bidge, in William 
Magee's congregation. There was a 
great work of religion in the encamp- 
ment. The jerks were very preyalent. 
There was a company of drunken 
rowdies who came to interrupt the 
meeting. These rowdies were headed 
by a Tery large drinking man. They 
eame witii their bottles of whisky in 
their pockets. This large man cursed 
the jerksy and all religion. Shortly 
afterward he took the jerks, and he 
started to run, but he jerked so power- 
fully he could not get away. He halted 
among some saplings, and although he 
was violently agitated, he took out his 
bottle of whisky, and swore he would 
drink the damned jerks to death ; but 
he jerked at such a rate he could not 
get the bottle to his mouth, though he 
tried hard. At length he fetched a 
sudden jerk, and the bottle struck a 
sapling and was broken to pieces, and 
spilled his whisky on the ground. There 
was a great crowd gathered round him, 
and when he lost his whisky he became 
very much enraged, and cursed and 
swore very profanely, his jerks still 
increasing. At length he fetched a 
very violent jerk, snapi)ed his neck, 
fell, and soon expired, with his mouth 
full of cursing and bitterness. 

I always looked upon the jerks as 
a judgment sent from GK)d, first, to 
bring sinners to repentance ; and, 
secondly, to show professors that God 
could work with or without means, 
and that he could work over and 
above means, and do whatsoever seem- 
eth him good, to the glory of his 
grace and the salvation of the world. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, 
with weak-minded, ignorant, and su- 
perstitious persons, there was a great 



deal of sympathetic feeling with many 
that claimed to be under the influence 
of this jerking exercise ; and yet, with 
many, it was perfectly involuntary. 
It was, on all occasions, my practice 
to recommend fervent prayer as a 
remedy, and it almost universally 
proved an effectual antidote. 

There were many other strange and 
wild exercises into which the subjects 
of this revival fell ; such, for instance, 
as what was called the running, jump- 
ing, barking exercise. The Methodist 
pr^su^ers generally preached against 
this extravagant wildness. I did it 
uniformly in my little ministrations, 
and sometimes gave great offence ; but 
I feared no consequences when I felt 
my awful responsibilities to God. 
From these wild exercises, another 
great evil arose from the heated and 
wild imaginations of some. They pro- 
fessed to fall into trances and see 
visions; they would fall at meetings 
and sometimes at home, and lay ap- 
parently powerless and motionless for 
days, sometimes for a week at a time, 
without food or drink; and when 
they came to, they professed to have 
seen heaven and hell, to have seen 
God, angels, the devil and the 
damned; they would prophesy, and 
under the pretence of Divine inspi- 
ration, predict the time of the end of 
the world, and the ushering in of the 
great millennium. 

This was the most troublesome de- 
lusion of all ; it made such an appeal 
to the ignorance, superstition, and 
credulity of the people, even saint as 
well as sinner. I watched this mat- 
ter with a vigilant eye. If I opposed 
it, I would have to meet the clamour 
of the multitude ; and if any one op- 
posed it, these very visionists would 
single him out, and denounce the 
dreadful judgments of God against 
him. They would even set the very 
day that God was to bum the world, 
Uke the self-deceived modem Miller- 
ites. They would prophesy, that if 
any one did oppose them. Chid would 
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send fire down from heaven and con- 
sume him like the blasphemons Sha- 
kers. They would proclaim that they 
could heal all manner of diseases, and 
raise the dead, just like the diabolical 
Mormons. They professed to have 
converse with spirits of the dead in 
heaven and hell, like the modem spirit 
rappers. Such a state of things I 
never saw before, and I hope in God I 
shall never see again. 

I pondered well the whole matter in 
view of my responsibilities, searched 
the Bible for the true fulfilment of pro- 
mise and prophecy, prayed to God for 
light and ]>ivine aid, and proclaimed 
open '^i^u* against these delusions. In 
the midst of them along came the 
Shakers, and Mr. Rankiq, one of the 
Presbyterian revival preachers joined 
them ; Mr. G. Wall, a visionary local 
preacher among the Methodists, joined 
them; all the country was in com- 
motion. 

I made public appointments and drew 
multitudes together, and openly showed 
from the Scriptures that these delu- 
sions were false. Some of these visi- 
onary men and women prophesied that 
God would kill me. The Shakers soon 
pretended to seal my damnation. But 
nothing daunted, for I knew Him in 
whom I had believed, I threw my ap- 
pointments in the midst of them, and 
proclaimed to listening thousands the 
more sure word of prophecy. This 
mode of attack threw a damper on 
these visionary, self-deluded, false 
prophets, sobered some, reclaimed 
others, and stayed the fearful tide of 
delusion that was sweeping over the 
country. 

I will here state a case which oc- 
eurred at an early day in the State of 
Indiana, in a settlement called Busroe. 
Many of the early emigrants to that 
settlement were Methodists, Baptists, 
and Cumberland Presbyterians. The 
Shaker priests, all apostates from the 
Baptist and the Cumberland Presby- 
terians, went over among them. Many 
of them I was personally acquainted 



with, and had given them letters 
when they mo7ed from Kentucky to 
that new country. There were then 
no Methodist circuit preachers in that 
region. 

There was an old Brother Collins, 
a local preacher, who withstood these 
Shakers, and in private combat he 
was a full match for any of them, but 
he was not eloquent in public de- 
bate, and hence the Shaker priests 
overcame my old brother, and by 
scores swept members of different 
Churches away from their steadfast- 
ness into the muddy pool of Sha- 
kerism. 

The few who remained steadfast sent 
to Kentucky for me, praying me to 
come and help them. I sent an ap- 
pointment, with an invitation to meet 
any or all of the Shaker priests in 
public debate ; but instead of meet- 
ing me, they appointed a meeting in 
opposition, and warned the believers, 
as they called them, to keep away 
from my meeting ; but from our for- 
mer acquaintance and intimate friend- 
ship, many of them came to hear 
me. I preached to a vast crowd for 
about three hours, and I verily believe 
God helped me.^ The very foundations 
of every Shaker present were 'shaken 
from under him. They then besought 
me to go to the Shaker meeting that 
night. I went, and when I got there 
we had a great crowd. I proposed to 
them to have a debate, and they 
dared not refuse. The terms were 
these : A local preacher I had with 
me was to open the debate; then 
one or all of their preachers, if they 
ehose, were to follow, and I was to 
bring up the rear. My preacher 
opened the debate by .merely stating 
the points of difference. Mr. Brayel- 
ton followed, and, instead of argu- 
ment, he turned evei^thing into abuse 
and insulting slander. Then he closed, 
and Mr. GiU rose, but instead of ar- 
gument, he Uttered a few words of 
pergonal abuse, and then called on all 
the Shakers to meet him a few 
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min«tes in the yard, talk a Ulrtle, and 
then disperse. 

Oar debate was out in the open air, 
at the end of a caJi>in. I rose, called 
them to order, and stated that it was 
fairly agreed by these Shaker priests 
thait I should bring up the rear, oc 
close the argument. I stated that 
it was cowardly to run ; that if I 
w«B the devil hisusel^ and they were 
right, I could not hurt then. I got 
most of them to take their seats and 
hear me. Mr. Gill gathered a little 
band, and he aad they left Th^y 
had toM the people in the day that 
if I continued to oppose them» God 
Wiould. make an example of me, and 
send fire ftt}m heaven and oonsume 
me. When I rose to reply, I Mt 
a Diriine sense of the approbatum 
of God, and that He would give me 
success. 

I addressed the multitude about 
three hours, and when I dosed my 
argument, I opened the door of the 
Church, aed Invited all that would 
renounce 8hakerism to come and give 



mo their hand. Forty- seven came 
forward, and then aod there openly 
renounced the dreadful delusion. ¥he 
next day I foUowed those that fled; 
and the next day I went from cabin 
to cabin, taking the names of those 
that returned to the solid foundation 
of trutiv and my nnmber rose to 
eighty-seven. I then oiganised them 
into a regular society, a^d the next 
fall had a preacher sent to them. 
And perhaps this victozy nay be con- 
sidered among the first-fruits of Me- 
thodism in that part of this new coua- 
try. This was in 1808. 

At this meeting I collected, as well 
as I could, the names and places where 
it was supposed they wanted Methodist 
preaching. I made out and returned a 
kind of plan for a dreuit, carried it to 
Conference^ and they were temporarily 
sup|)£ed by the presiding elder in 1809 
and 1810. In 1811 the ourcuit was 
called St. Vincennes, and was attached 
to the Conberiand ddsbict, and 
Thomas StilweU appointed the preacher 
in charge. 
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BXHOBTING AITB TIBST PEBACHrNG. 



I wiUi now resume my personal nar- 
rative. I went on enjoying gi'eat com- 
fort and peace. I attend^ several 
camp-meetings, among the Methodists 
and Presbyterians. At all of them there 
were many souls converted to God. At 
one of these camp-meetings something 
like the following incident occurred : — 
There was a great stir of religion in 
the crowded congregation that attended. 
Many opposed the work, and among the 



rest a Mr. D — 
Jew. He was 



who called himself a 



tolerably smart, and 
seemed to take great delight in op- 
posing the Christian religion. In the 
intermissions, the young men and boys 
of us, who professed religion, woold 
retire to the woods and hold prayer- 
meetings ; and if we knew of any boys 
that were seeking religion, we would 
take them along and pray for thignk 
Many of them obtained religion, in these 
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praying dreks^ and raised load shoais of 
praise to God, in which theie of na that 
veni religioiis would join. 

Qua evening a huge eompaay of xa 
setired for prayer. In the midst of our 
little meeting thia Jew appeared, and 
he deEored to know what we were about. 
Well, I told him. He said it was all 
wrongs that it was idolatry to pn^ to 
Jesns Chiiat^ and that God did. not nor 
would He answer snch pvayezs. I sooa 
saw his olgect was to get us into 
debate^ and break up our prayer-meet- 
Hig. I asked him, **'Do you really 
Itelieve th^e is a God ? '* 

"Yes, I do," said he. 

'^ Do you belieTe that Gtod. will hear 
your prayers ? " 

"Yes," said he. 

''Do you really believe that this 
work among us is wrong !" 

He answered, " Yes." 

''Well, now, my deaar sir," said I, 
^'let us test this matter. If you aore 
iu earnest, get down h«re and pray to 
God to stop thia work, and if it is wron^ 
he will answer your petition and stopit ; 
if it is not wrongs all heH cannot step it." 

The rest of our eompoaiy' seeing me 
«o bold took courage. The Jew hesitated. 
I said, ''Get down instantly and pray, 
for if we- are wrong we want to know 
it." After stiJI lingering and showing 
unmistakeable 8igas<rf his unwillingness, 
I rallied him again. Slowly hekneeliod, 
•cleared his throat, and coughed. I 
said, "-Now, boys, piay with all your 
might that Ghd may answer by fire." 

Our Jew began and said, tremblii^ly, 
*' Lord God Almighty," and coughed 
again,- cleared his throat, and stuiied 
again, repeating the same words. We 
aaw his evident confusion, and we 
aimultaneously prayed out a^oud at the 
top of our voices. The Jew leaped up 
and started off, and we raised the shout 
and had a glorious time. Several of 
our mourners were converted, and we 
all rose and started into camp at the 
top of our i^Deed, shouting, having, as 
we firmly believed, obtained a signal 
vietory over the devU and the Jew* 



In 1902, Wdliam WKendree was 
preading elder of Kentucky District. 
John Page and Thomas Wilkerson were 
appointed to the Cumberland Gireuit. 
The Coni^;enee tiiis fall was held at 
Stffol&er's Meeting-house, Tomessee. 
This was the first time I saw Bishop 
Asbury, that great devoted man of God. 
Here the CHmberland District wbb 
formed, and John Page appointed 
inceiiding dder. The name of Cumber- 
land Circuit was changed into Bed 
Btver Circuit, and Jesse Wailker was 
appointed to ride it. This wa« the 
eircuit on which I lived. 

The* membership of the Western 
Conference this year numbered seven 
tlMBsand two hundred and one, the 
travelling preachers numbered twenty- 
seven, probationers and all. 

At a quarterly meeting hdld in the 
spiring of this year, 1802, Jesse Walker, 
our preacher in charge, came to me 
and handed me a small shp of paper, 
with these words written on it : — 

"Peter Cartwright is hereby per- 
mitted to exercise his gifts as an er- 
horter in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, so long as his practice is agree- 
able to the Gospel. Signed in behalf 
of the society at Bbenezer. 

"Jbssb Walkeb, A.P. 

" Jfoy, 1802." 

I was very much sur|»dsed. I had 
not been talked to by the preacher, nor 
had I formally attempted to exhort. 
It i» true, in class and other meetings, 
when my soul was filled with the love 
of God, I would monnt a bench and 
exhort with all the power I had ; and 
It is also true that my mind had been 
deeply exercised about exhorting and 
preaching too. I told Brother Walker 
I did not want license to exhort ; that 
if I did not feel happy I could not ex- 
hort, but if my soul got happy I felt 
that I had license enough. He urged 
me to keep the license, alleging that it 
was the more orderly way, and I 
yielded to his advice. 

To show how matters were done up 
iia those early days of Methodism;^ I 

2 



so 
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^ill here state that ibis permit to ex- 
hort WM all the license I ever receiyed 
from the Church to preach until I re- 
ceiyed my parchment of ordination. 

The fail of this year my father moved 
from Logan County down toward the 
month of the Cumberland Siver, into 
what was called Lewiston County. 
This was a new country, and at least 
eighty miles from any circnit. There 
was no regular circuity and no organized 
classes ; but there were a good many 
scattering members of the Methodist 
Spisoopal Church through that region 
of country. I applied to Brother Page» 
our presiding elder, for a letter for my- 
seli^ my motiier and one sister, which 
he gave us. On examination I found 
that mine contained a *' Benjamin's 
mess.*' It not only stated my mem- 
bership and authority to exhort, but it 
gave me authority to travel through all 
that destitute region, hold meetings, 
organize classes, and in a word, to form 
a circuit) and meet him the next fall at 
the fourth quarterly meeting of the Ked 
Biver Circuit, with a plan of a new 
circuity number of members, names of 
preachers, if any, exhorters, class- 
leaders, &c., &c., &c. I am sorry I did 
not preserve the document ; for surely, 
all things considered, it would be a 
curiosity to educated and refined Me- 
thodists at this day. 

I felt bad on the reception of this 
paper, and told Brother Page I did not 
want to take it, for I saw through the 
solemn responsibilities it rolled upon 
me. I told him just to give me a 
simple letter of membership : that, 
although I did think at times that it 
was my duty to preacb, I had little edu- 
cation, and that it was my intention to 
go to school the next year. He then told 
me that this was the very best school 
or college that I could find between 
heaven and earth, but advised me, when 
my £ftther got settied down there, if I 
could find a good moral school with a 
good teacher, to go to it through the 
winter ; then, in the spring and summer, 
form the circuit and do the best I could. 



Shortly after my father settied liim-^ 
self, I inquired for a good teacher and 
school, and found that there was one a 
few miles off, taught by a weU-educated 
teacher, a Seceder minister, who had 
finished his education in Lexington^ 
Ky., under a Mr. Bankin. I went and 
entered as a scholar, and boarded with 
a fine old Methodist man, dose by. 
This school was called Brown's Academy « 
He taught all the branches of a common 
English education, also the dead Ian* 
guages. I now thought Providence had 
opened my way to obtain a good edu-» 
cation, which I had so long desired, and 
of which I had been deprived without 
remedy. I entered the school, and waa 
making very rapid progress. 

The brotiier with whom I boarded, 
being a zealous man of God, insisted 
that we should hold meetings on Sun-> 
days and in the evenings. To this I 
consented. We held prayer-meetings 
on evenings, and Sundays I attempted 
to exhort the large congregations that 
attended. We soon collected a small 
class from the scattered Methodists 
around, had a few conversions, and I 
began to think that GK>d had wonder- 
fully opened my way before me. But 
soon a storm of persecution arose. My 
teacher was a very bigoted Seceder, and 
I believe he hated the Methodists more 
than he hated the deviL I know he 
hated them worse than the bottie, for 
he would get drunk at times. 

There was a large class of young men 
in school about my age, and they were 
very wicked and profane. I saw my 
perilous condition, and put myself under 
strong restraints, so that I ehould give 
no one any just offence. My teadier 
would try to draw me into debate, but 
this I avoided. The young men set 
themselves to play tricks and start false 
reports on me, by way of diversion, 
calling me the Methodist preacher. 
Teacher and all would do this. I told 
Mr. Brown and all the rest that I was 
no preacher, but that I wished I was a 
good one. At length two of these 
young students fixed a plan to duck me 
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UL the creek tliat ran hard by. There 
was a very beautiful grassy plat of 
ground right on the bank of the creek, 
in a retired spot. The bank was about 
seven feet perpendicular, and there was 
a deep hole of water right opposite, in 
which the water was ten feet deep. 
They decoyed me to this place under 
the pretence that they wanted me to 
pray for them, pretending to be in great 
distress on account of their sins. I was 
suspicious, but thought if they were 
sincere it would be wrong to refuse 
them. So, putting myself on my guard 
as best I could, I went with them, not 
knowing their plan. When we came 
to the bank of the creek they both 
seized me, intending to throw me over 
the perpendicular bank into the deep 
water. As quick as thought I jerked 
loose from one, and gave the other a 
sudden flirt over the bank into the 
stream. The other and I clinched, and, 
being nearly equal in strength, a hard 
tussle ensued. In the scuffle we fell to 
the ground, and I rolled over toward 
the precipice, holding him fast, until 
at length into the deep hole we both 
went, and then had to swim out. 

Although this to me was an un- 
pleasant affiiir, yet there was no shouting 
over me ; for i{ I had got wet^ I had 
ducked both of them. I bore all these 
things for some time patiently, but^ 
my difficulties increasing, I complained 
to Mr. Brown, the teacher. He would 
do nothing to bring things right. I 
then left the school, deeply regretting 
that I was thereby deprived of the 
privilege of finishing my education. I 
then prepared mysdf and started out 
to form a kind of circuit, and gather 
np scattered members and organize 
classes. I had much opposition in 
some places, but in others was kindly 
received. We had some very powerful 
displays of Divine grace, a goodly 
number obtained religion, and I received 
about seventy into society, appointed 
leaders, met classes, sung, prayed, and 
exhorted, and, under the circumstances, 
did the best J knew hpw. 



Here I found the celebrated James 
Axley, and took him into the Church. 
Peace to his memory. He was in after 
years favourably known as a powerful 
and successful travelliDg preacher. He 
was a great and good man of God. He 
married, located, and long since went 
to his reward. 

In the fall of this year, 1803, I met 
Brothers Page and Walker, reported 
my success, and the plan of the circuit. 
It was called Livingston Circuit, and 
Jesse Walker was appointed to it, and 
travelled it in 1804 and 1805. The 
increase of members this year was over 
nine thousand throughout the connec- 
tion. In the Western Conference the 
increase was fifteen hundred. The 
number of travelling preachers was 
about thirty-five. There were four 
presiding-elder districts in the Western 
Conference : — Holston, Cumberland, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. Brother Page 
located, and Lewis Garrett succeeded 
him on the Cumberland District. The 
Bed River Circuit, in this district, 
was a very large one. It had but one 
preacher appointed to it, namely, Ralph 
Lotspeich. 

Brother Ghtrrett, the new elder, called 
on me at my father's, and urged me to 
go on this circuit with Brother Lot- 
speich. My father was unwilling, but 
my mother urged me to go, and finally 
prevailed. This was in October, 1803, 
when I was a little over eighteen years 
of age. I had a hard struggle to give 
my consent, and although I thought it 
my duty to preach, yet I thought I could 
do this and not throw myself into the 
ranks as a circuit preacher, when I was 
liable to be sent from Greenbriar to 
Natchez; no members hardly to sup- 
port a preacher, the discipline only 
allowing a single man eighty dollars, 
and in nine cases out of ten he could not 
get half of that amount. These were 
times that tried men's sQuls and bodies 
too. 

' At last I literally gave up the world, 

and started, bidding farewell to father 

i and mother, brothers and sisters, and 
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met Brother Lotspeioh at an appoint- 
ment in Logan>Countj. He told me I 
must preach that night. This I had 
nerer done; mine was an exhorter^s 
dispensation. I tried to beg off, but he 
urged me to make the effort. I went 
oat and prayed feryently for aid from 
heaven. All at once it seemed to me 
as if I conld never preach at all, bnt I 
struggled in prayer. At length I asked 
God, if he had called me to preach, to 
give me aid that night, and give me one 
soul, that is, convert one sonl tinder 
my preaching, as evidence that I was 
called to this work. 

I went into the honse^ took my stand, 
gave ont a hymn, sang, and prayed. I 
then rose, gave them for a text Isaiah 
xxvi. 4 : "Trust ye in the Lord for ever: 
for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength. " The Lord gave light, liberty 
and power ; the congregation was 
melted into tears. There was present 
a professed infidel. The word reached 
his heart by the Eternal Spirit. He 
was powerfully convicted, and, as I be- 
lieve, soundly converted to God that 
night, and joined the Church, and 
afterwards became a useful member of 
the same. 

I travelled on this circuit one quarter, 
took twenty-five into the Church, and 
at the end of three months received six 
dollai*s. The health of Brother Crutch- 
field, who was on the Waynesville 
Circuity having failed, he retired from 
labour, and Brother C^arrett placed me 
on that circuit in his place, and put on 
the circuit with me Thomas Lasley, a 
fine young man, the son of an old local 
preacher who lived in Green County. 

Our drcait was very large, reac^g 
from the north of Green Biver to the 
Cumberland Biver, and south of said 
river into the State of Tennessee. Here 
was a vast field to work in ; our rides 
were long, our appointments few and 
far between. There were a great many 
Baptists in the bounds of the circuit, 
and among them were over thirty* 
preachers, some of whom were said to 
be very talented. In the four weeks 



that it took us to go round the circuit, 
we had but two days* rest, and often 
we preached everyday and eveiy night, 
and although in my nineteenth year, T. 
was nearly beardless, and cut two of my 
back jaw teeth this year. Hence tliey 
called me the boy preacher, and a great^ 
many flocked out to hear the boy. A 
revival broke out in many neighbour- 
hoods, and scores of souls were con- 
Terted to Gk>d and joined the Methodisfe 
Episcopal Church ; but there was also 
considerable persecution. 

We had a preaching place in what, at 
that early day, was called Stockton 
Valley. There were several members^ 
of the Methodist Episcopal ChurcU 
scattered] around in the neighbourhood, 
but no organised class. The Baptists, 
some years before, had a society bere^ 
and had built a log meeting-house, 
which was very common at an early day 
in the West. It was covered with boards. 
The Baptists flourished here tar a con- 
siderable time, and they had enjoyed 
regular monthly preaching ; but the so* 
ciety had nearly died out, and the 
preaching had been withdrawn for 
several years. The house was (Ad and 
out of repair. As I passed round my 
circuit, I was requested to preach a 
funeral sermon at this old church. Ac« 
cordingly, I left an appointment on a 
Sabbath. When I came there was a 
very large congregation. While I was 
preaching, the power of God fell 
on the assembly, and there was an 
awful shaking among the dry bones. 
Several fell to the floor, and cried for 
mercy. 

The people besought me to xiz'each 
again at night. I gave out an appoint- 
ment accordingly, and having several 
days* rest) owing to a new arrangement 
in the circuit, I kept up the meeting 
night and day toe some time, and at 
every coming together we had a 
gracious work. Many obtained religion, 
and great was the joy of the people. 
There were twenty-three very dear and 
sound conversions. As a matter of 
course they felt a great love to me^ 
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whom they all claiined as the instru^ 
menty in tiie hand of Qod, of their oon- 
rersion. I was yoTmg and iiie3tp6ri«noed 
in doctrine, and espeeialiy was I im- 
acquainted with the proselyting tricks 
of those that held to exclusive im- 
mersion as the mode, and the onfy 
mode, of baptism. I believ<e if I had 
opened the d^rs of the <Jhttrch then, 
all of them wonld have joined the 
Methodist Ghnroh, but I thought I 
would give them time to inform theM- 
selves. Accordingly, I told t&em that 
when I came again, I would explain oar 
rules and open the doors of the Church, 
and then they oould join us if they 
liked onr rules and doctrines. In the 
mean time I left them some copies of 
our Discipline to read. 

After doing this I started on my 
circuit round, and although the Baptist 
preachers had left this place, without 
preacMng in it for years, yet, in a few 
days after I was gone, there were sent 
on appointments for the next Sabbath 
three of the Baptist preachers, and they 
came on, and all three preached as their 
eofitom was, and they all opened with 
the cry of "Water, water; you must 
fellow yonr Lord down into the water." 
They tiiien appointed what they called a 
union meeting there, to eommence the 
next Friday and hold over Sabbath, 
and although I have liyed long and 
studied hard, I have neyer to l^s day 
found oat what a Baptist means by a 
union meeting. Bat to return. The 
few scattered Metliodists in the neigh* 
bourhood took the alarm, for i^r these 
preachers 'wotdd run my converts into 
the water before I wonld come round, 
and they dii^iatcbed an old exhorter 
after me, saying, I must come im- 
mediately, or my converts would all 
be dncked. I had appointments ont 
ahead, and I told the old exhorter if I 
went, he must go on and fill my ap- 
pointments, to which he readily agreed. 
So back I came on Friday to the com- 
mencement of their xmion meeting. 
Two of them preached, but they paid 
no attention to me at all. As they had 



no meeting at night, I gave ont an ap- 
pointment for night at S- ^'s, Esq. 

He and his wife were two of my con- 
verts, and kind of leaders in the neigh- 
bourhood. The people flocked out, and 
we had a good meeting and two con- 
vereions. 

Next day we repaired to the old log 
meeting-house, and heard two more 
water sermons. When they were done 
preaching, they opened the way fot per- 
sons to join ihe Ghnr<^ by giving in 
their experience. One old lady rose, and 
gave in something for an experience that 
bad happened about ten years before. 
Then an old man rose, and told a re- 
markable dream he had in l^orth Caro- 
lina twenty yeaars before. They were 
both accordingly received by giving 
them the right hand of feUowship. 
There was then a seeming pause. The 
preachers urged the people to come 
forward and give in their experience. 
0, how I felt \ I was afraid that some 
one of my young converts would break 
the way, and the rest wonld then fol- 
low, and so I would lose all my converts. 
At length one of those young converts 
rose, and gave in his experience, claim- 
ing me, under GK)d, as the instrument 
of his conviction and convernon ; then 
another and another, till twenty- 
three of them %o\d their experience : 
every one of them claiming me, under 
G*od, as the instrument of their salva- 
tion. 

Their experiences were pronounced 
good, and the right hand of fellowship 
was freely given, and there was great 
joy in the camp, but it was death in the 
pot to me. I thought I could not bear 
np under it. I was sitting thinking 
what I would do. I am bereft of my 
childreD, and what have I left ? Just 
behind me sat a very intelligent lady, 
who had bng been a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. About 
the time they were done giving the right 
hand of fellowship and rejoicing over 
my stolen children, a thought struck 
my mind very forcibly to give in my 
experience, and act as though I intended 
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to join the Baptist Church, It may be 
that I can yet save them. I rose up 
and gave in my experience ; they gave 
me the right hand of fellowship, and 
then there was great rejoicing over the 
Methodist preaching boy. 

Just as I sat down I felt some one 
touch me on the shoulder. I turned, 
and as I looked round I met the eyes 
of my intelligent Methodist sister, and 
the large tears were coursing down her 
cheeks and dropping off her chin. 

''0, brother/' said she in a subdued 
tone, *' are you going to leave us ?" 

I replied to her, ''Dear sister, fear 
not ; I know what I am about. Fray 
hard. I hope to retake my children 
yet." And though she did not under* 
stand my plan, yet my reply seemed to 
quiet her fears. 

There was a fine creek running near 
the old church. The preachers directed 
us all to appear next morning at nine 
o'clock, with a change of apparel, to be 
baptized. 

I held meeting again that night, and 
had a good time. My situation was a 
critical one. I had no one to advise 
with. I dared not tell any one what I 
was going to do, for fear my plan would 
out and my object be defeated. I rose 
early next morning, retired to the' woods, 
and if ever I asked God in good earnest 
for help it was then. 

Brother and Sister S , with whom 

I stayed, prepared a change of apparel, 
in order to baptism. At the appointed 
hour we all met at the creek, but I took 
no change of apparel. I had been 
baptized, and I did not intend to abjure 
my baptism. But I kept this all to 
myself. There was a great crowd out 
to see us immersed. My twenty-three 
young converts and the two old dry 
dreamers that first gave in their experi- 
ence, were all dressed and ready for the 
performance of what they considered to 
be their Christian duty. The preachers 
apx)eared. One of them sang and 
prayed, then gave us an exhortation, 
and bade us come forward. I knew all 
the time that it was all important to 



my success that I should present myself 
first. Accordingly I stepped forward, 

and said, *' Brother M ^" who was the 

preacher and administrator, "I wish to 
join the Baptist Church if I can come 
in with a good conscience. I have been 
baptized, and my conscience is perfectly 
satisfied with it, and I cannot submit 
to be re-baptized. Can I come into your 
Church on these terms ?" 

The position I occupied startled the 
preacher. 

"When were you baptized?" he 
asked. 

"Years gone by," I replied. 

"But how was it done ? Who bap- 
tized you ?" was the next inquiry. 

' * One of the best preachers the Lord 
ever made." 

"Was it done by sprinkling ?" 

"Yes, sir.*' 

"That is no baptism at all." 

I replied, "The Scriptures say that 
baptism is not the putting away the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience, and my conscience is 
perfectly satisfied with my baptism, 
and your conscience has nothing to do 
with it." 

"Well," said he, "it is contrary to 
our faith and order to let you come into 
the Baptist Church in that way. We 
cannot do it." 

"Brother M ,"saidl, "yourfaith 

and order must be wrong. The Church 
has heard my experience, and pro- 
nounced it good ; and you believe that 
I am a Christian, and cannot fall away 
so as to be finally lost. What am I to 
do ? Are you going to keep me out of 
the Church, bleating round the walls 
like a lost sheep in a gang by himself ? 

Brother M , you must receive me 

into the Church. I have fully made 
up my mind to join you on these terms ; 
now, will you let me into the Church ?" 

Our preacher by this time had evi- 
dently lost his patience, and he very 
sharply bid me stand away, and not 
detain others. It was an intensely 
thrilling moment with me. I cast a 
look around on the crowd, and saw 
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they were enliBted in my favor, I cast 
a wistful eye on the young oonyerts; 
their eyes met mine most sympatheti- 
cally, and many of them were weeping, 
they were so deeply affected. They all 
inyoluntary seemed to move towards 
me, and their looks plainly spoke in my 
favor. It was an awfnl moment. 0, 
how I felt I who can describe my feel- 
ings ? " 

I stepped aside. Brother S stood 

next to the preacher, dressed ready for 
haptisou : his wife was also dressed, and 
leaning on her husband's arm. Brother 
S said ; 

* * Brot^her M , are you going to re- 
ject Brotiher Cartwright, and not receive 
him into the Church ? " 

* * I cannot receive him," said Brother 
2^ 

** Well," said Brother S , "if 

Brother Gartwright, who has been the 
meana, in the hand of God, of my con- 
version, and the saving of so many 
precious souls, cannot come into the 
Church, I cannot and will not join it." 
** Nor I," said his wife; *»NorI,» «*Nor 
I ; " and thus it went round, until every 
one of my twenty-three young converts 
filed off, and gathered around me. 
' ' That's right, brethren," said I, ' 'stand 
by me, and don't leave me ; the Lord 
will bring all right ! " 

Well, the two old dreamers were 
baptized, and then the preachers urged 
the rest to come ; but all in vain. Now, 
my dear reader, jast imagine, if you 
can, how I felt. I had a great mind to 
shout right out, and should have done 
so, but forbearance, at that time at 
least, was a virtue. 

From the creek we repaired to the 
old log-church. Three of their min- 
isters preached ; and you may depend 
on it, I got a large share of abuse. 
They compared me to the Pharisees of 
old, for they said I would not go in my- 
self, and those that would go in I had 
prevented ; but I bore it as best I could. 
They stated that in all probability these 
souls that I had hindered would be lost, 
and if 80, their damnation would be 



lihid to mc ; but this did not alarm me 
much, for they had pronounced us all 
Christians good and true, and had often 
in their sermons there said that if a 
person were really converted, he never 
could lose his religion. How then 
eould we be lost ? and what was there 
to alarm us I The congregation saw 
the absurdity, and more and more were 
interested in my £a.vor. 

Next came on their communion. 
There were some loose planks laid 
across the benches, and all the members 
of their particular faith, that had been 
immersed, were invited to seat them- 
selves on these planks. I was deter* 
mined to give them another downward 
tilt, so I took my seat with the com- 
municants; and some of the young 
converts, seeing me do so, seated them- 
selves there also. But when the dea- 
cons came with the bread and wine, 
they passed us by. When they had 
got round, I rose and asked for the 
bread and wine for myself and the 
young converts. This threw a difficulty 
in the way of the deacons ; however, 
they asked the preacher if they might 
give us the elements. The preachers 
peremptorily forbade it. 

I then said, ** My brethren, you, after 
hearihg our experience, pronounced us 
Christians ; and you say a Christian 
never can be lost ; and our Saviour pro- 
nounced a solemn woe on those that 
offend one of his little ones ; now do, 
therefore, give us the bread and wine!" 

One of ihe preachers gave me a sharp 
reproof, and told me to be silent. This 
treatment enUsted the sympathies of 
almost the entire assembly, and they 
cried out, *^ Shame, shame ! " Just as 
the preacher wab about to dismiss the 
congregation, I rose, and asked of them 
the privilege of speaking to the people 
fifteen or twenty minutes, to explain 
myself. This they refused. I said, 
" Very well ; I am in a free country, 
and know my rights." He then dis- 
missed them, and I sprang on a bench, 
and said to the people that if they 
would meet me a few rods from the 
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church, and hear me, I would make my 
defeuoe. 

The people flocked out ; I mounted 
an old log, and the crowd gathered 
around me. I showed them the inoon- 
sistency of the Baptist preachers, and 
laid it to them as well as my inexpe- 
rience would permit ; and closed by say- 
ing that^ as I and iny children in the 
G-ospel could not, in any consistent way, 
be admitted into the Baptist CShurch, 
I was now determined to organize a 
Methodist Church. I explained our 
rules, and inrited all that were willing 
to join us, to come forward and give 
me their hands and names. Twenty- 
seven came forward ; aU of my twenty^ 
three young converts, and four others ; 
and before the year ended, we took into 
the Church there seventy-seven mem- 
bers, but my Baptist friends blowed 
almost entirely out. I was greatly en- 
couraged to go on, and do the best I 
could. 

This year (1804), in the Western 
Conference there were 9600 members ; 
our increase was 2400. The number of 
travelling preachers was thirty-sis. Our 
Annual Conference this &11 was held 
in October, at Mount G-erizim, in Ken- 
tucky. Our Annual Conferences in 
those days were universally held'with 



closed doors, none but members of the 
conference, or visiting members fipom 
other aniMial conferences, being per- 
mitted to occupy seats in the body. A-t 
this conference Bishop Asbury presided. 
At the dose of my labours on Way- 
nesville Circuit, I was recommended to 
the Annual Conference by the quarterly- 
meeting, as a proper person to be re« 
ceived into the travelling connection. 
There were eighteen preachers recom- 
mended and received at this Conference, 
and, perhaps, of this number, I am the 
only surviving one left. One by one, 
these early pioneers in the travelling 
ranks have fallen victims to death ; 
most of them, as £ar as I am informed^ 
witnessed a good confession, and have 
gone to heaven to swell the triumph&n-t 
shouts of the redeemed, and meet their 
spiritual children in a better country 
than the '^ far West." There was one 
of this number that made shipwreok, 
and proved the truth of God's word» 
which says, ''One sinner destroyeth 
much good ; " and perhaps of all the 
men that then composed the Western 
Conference when we joined, there are 
buVtwo now living, ns^mely, William 
Burke and Jacob Young. Since writing 
the above, William Burke has gone to 
his everlasting home. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



PAIMITIYE MDTHOBISH. 



At this Conference, in October, 1804, 1 
was sent as the junior preacher to Salt 
River and Shelbyville Circuits, which 
were joined together, Benjamin Lakin 
in charge, and William M'Eendree pre- 
siding elder. 



The circuit was in the Kentucky Dis^* 
tiict. It was a lai^ six weeks* circuit, 
and extended from the rolling fork of 
Gbreen River south, to the Ohio River 
north, and even crossed the Ohio into 
what was then csdled Clark's or tiie 
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Illinois Grant, now in the eastern por- 
tion of Indiana State. We had a little 
Book Concern then in its infimcy, 
straggling hard for existence. We had 
no Missionaiy Society ; no Sunday- 
sdiool So(»ety ; no Church papers ; no 
Bible or Tract Societies ; no colleges, 
seminaries, academies, or nniversities ; 
all the efforts to get up colleges under 
the patrouage of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in these United States and 
Territories, were signal failures. We 
had no pewed churches, no chmrs, no 
oigans ; in a word, we had no instru- 
mental music in our churches anywhere. 
The Methodists in that early day dressed 
plain ; attended their meetings faith- 
fully, especially preaching, prayer, and 
class meetings ; they wore no jewelry, 
no ruffles ; they would frequently walk 
three or four miles to class-meetings 
and home again, on Sundays ; they 
would go thirty or forty miles to their 
quarterly meetings, and think it a 
glorious privilege to meet their pre- 
siding elder, and the rest of the 
preadiers. They could, nearly eyery 
soul of them, sing our hymns and 
spiritual songs. They religiously kept 
the Sabbath-day ; many of them ab- 
stained from dram-drinking, not because 
the temperance reformation was ever 
heard of in that day, but because it 
was interdicted in the General Rules of 
our Discipline. The Methodists of that 
day stood up and &ced their preacher 
when they sung ; they kneeled down in 
the public congregation as well as else- 
where, when the preacher said, ''Let 
us pray." There was no standing 
among the members in time of prayer, 
especially the abominable practice <k 
sitting down during that exercise was 
imknown among early Methodists. 
Parents did not allow theii children to 
go to balls or plays ; they did not send 
them to dancing-schools ; they generally 
fkaied once a week, and almost univer- 
sally on the Friday before each quarterly 
meeting. If the Methodists had dressed 
in the same '' superfluity of naughti- 
ness" then as they do now, there were 



very few even out of the Church that 
would have any confidence in their re- 
ligiom But 0, how have things dianged 
for ihe worse in this educational age of 
the world ! I do declare there waB 
little or no necessity for preachers to 
say anything against fashionable and 
superfluous dressing in those primitive 
times of early Methodism ! The very 
wicked themselves knew it was wrong, 
and spoke out against it in the mem- 
bers of the Church. The moment we 
saw members begin to trim in dress 
after the fashionable world, we all knew 
they would not hold out. Permit me 
here to give a few cases in confirmation 
of some things I have said. 

This year, in my circuit, there lived 
a very wealthy, fashionable family. The 
good lady governess of this family 
attended a two days' meeting I held 
in the neighbourhood. On Saturday, 
under preaching, the Lord reached her 
proud heart, and although, perhaps, 
she was the finest dressed lady in the 
congregation, when I invited mourners^ 
she was the first that came and fell on 
her knees, jiraying aloud for mercy. Jt 
pleased God, before our meeting closed, 
to bless her with a sense of pardoning 
mercy, and she rose and shouted aloud 
for joy; she also joined the Church. 
When we closed the meeting, I gave out 
our love-feast for next morning at eight 
o'clock; not a word was said about 
dress. She went home^ intending to 
come to love-feast next morning, but it 
occurred to her that all her superfluities 
ought to be laid aside now, and that 
she^ as a Christian, for example's sake, 
ought to go in plain attire ; but alas t 
for her, she had not a plain dress in l^e 
world. Said she to herself, What shall 
I do ? She immediately hunted up the 
plainest and most easily altered dress 
she had. To work at it she went ; trirn^ 
med it and fixed it tolerably plain. To 
love-feast she came ; and when she rose 
to speak, she told all about her trouble 
to get plainly attired to appear in love- 
feast as she thought she ought to. Take 
another case : 
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I travelled in the state of Ohio in 
1806, and at a largely attended camp- 
meeting near New Lancaster, there was 
a great work of God going on ; many 
were pleading for mercy ; many were 
getting religion ; and the wicked looked 
solemn and awfal. The pulpit in the 
woods was a large stand ; it would hold 
a dozen people, and I would not let the 
lookers-on crowd into it, but kept it 
clear that at any time I might occupy 
it for the purpose of giving directions 
to the congregation. 

There were two young ladies, sisters, 
lately fi^)m Baltimore, or somewhere 
down east. They had been provided 
for on the ground in the tent of a very 
religious sister of theirs. They were 
very fashionably dressed ; I think they 
must have had, in rings, ear-rings, 
bracelets, gold chains, lockets, &c., at 
least one or two hundred dollars* worth 
of jewelry about their persons. The 
altar was crowded to overflowing with 
mourners ; and these young ladies were 
very solemn. They met me at the 
stand, and asked permission to sit down 
inside it. I told them that if they 
would promise me to pray to God for 
religion, they might take a seat there. 
They were too deeply affected to be 
idle lookers-on ; and when I got them 
seated in the stand, I called them and 
urged them to pray ; and I called others 
to my aid. They became deeply en- 
gaged ; and about midnight they were 
both powerfully converted. They rose 
to their feet, and gave some very tri- 
umphant shouts; and then very deli- 
berately took ofif their gold chains, ear- 
rings, lockets, &c., and handed them to 
me, saying, *' We have no more use for 
these idols. If religion is the glorious, 
good thing you have represented it to 
be, it throws these idols into eternal 
shade.'' 

Take still another case in point. In 
1810, when I was travelling in West 
Tennessee, at a camp-meeting I was 
holding there was a great revival in 
progress. At that time it was cnstom- 
Ary for gentlemen of fashion to wear 



ruffled shirts. There was a wealthy 
gentleman thus attired at our meeting, 
and he was brought under strong con- 
viction. I led him to the altar with the 
mourners ; and he was much engaged. 
But it seemed there was something he 
would not give up. I was praying by 
his side, and talking to him, when aU 
on a sudden he stood erect on his knees, 
and with his hands he deliberately 
opened his shirt bosom, took hold of 
his ruffles, tore them off, and threw them 
down in the straw; and in less than 
two minutes God blessed his soul, and he 
sprang to his feet, loudly praising God. 

I state these cases to show that un- 
less the heart is desperately hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin, there 
is a solemn conviction on all minds that 
fashionable frivolities are all contrary 
to the humble spirit of our Saviour; 
but idolatry is dreadfully deceptive, 
and we must remember that no idolater 
hath any inheritance in the kingdom 
of God. Let the Methodists take care. 

We had at this early day no course of 
study prescribed, as at present ; but 
William M'Eendree, afterwards bishop, 
but then my presiding elder, directed 
me to a proper course of reading and 
study. He selected books for me, both 
literary and theological; and every 
quarterly visit he made, he examined 
into my progress, and corrected my 
errors, if I had fallen into any. He 
delighted to instruct me in English 
grammar. 

brother Lakin had charge of the cir- 
cuit. My business was to preach, meet 
the classes, visits the society and the 
sick, and then to my books and study ; 
and I say that I am more indebted to 
Bishop M'Kendree for my little attain- 
ments in literature and divinity, than 
to any other man on earth. And I 
believe that if presiding elders would 
do their duty by young men in this 
way, it would be more advantageous 
than all the colleges and Biblical insti- 
tutes in the land ; for they then could 
learn and practise every day. 

Suppose, now, Mr. Wesley had been 
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obliged to Wait for a literary and theo- 
logical trained band of preachers be- 
fore he moved in the glorious work of 
his day, "what would Methodism have 
been in the Wesleyan connection to- 
day ? Suppose the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in these United States had been 
under the necessity of waiting for men 
thus qualified, what would her condi- 
tion have been at this time ? In despite 
of all John Wesley's prejudices, he 
proyidentially saw that, to accomplish 
the glorious work for which God had 
raised him up, he must yield to the 
superior wisdom of Jehovxdi, and send 
out his ''lay preachers*' to wake up 
a slumbering world. If Bishop As- 
bury had waited for this choice literary 
band of preachers, infidelity would 
have swept these United States from 
one end to the other. 

Methodism in Europe this day would 
have been as a thousand to one, if the 
Wesleyans had stood by the old land- 
marks of John Wesley : but no ; they 
must introduce pews, literary insti- 
tutions and theological institutes, till 
a plaio, old-fashioned preacher, such as 
one of Mr. Wesley's **lay preachers," 
would be scouted, and not allowed to 
occupy one of their pulpits. Some of 
the best and most useful men that were 
ever called of Qod to plant Methodism 
in this happy republic were among the 
early pioneer preachers, east, west, 
north, and south; and esjiecially in 
our mighty West. We have no such 
preachers now as some of the first ones 
who were sent out to Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

The Presbyterians, and other Oalvin- 
istic branches of the Protestant Churchy 
used to contend for an educated min- 
istry, for pews, for instrumental music, 
for a congregational or stated salaried 
ministry. The Methodists universally 
opposed these ideas ; and the illiterate 
Methodist preachers actually set the 
world on fire Cthe American world at 
least) while they were lighting their 
matches ! 
Methodist preachers were called by 



literary gentlemen illiterate, ignorant 
babblers* I recollect once to have oomd 
across one of these Latin and Greek 
scholars, a regular graduate in theology* 
In order to bring nte into contempt in 
a public company he addressed me in 
Greek. In my younger days I had 
learned considerable- of German* X 
listened to him as if I understood it 
all, and then replied in I>utch« This 
he knew nothing about, neither did he 
understand Hebrew. He concluded 
that I had answered him in Hebrew, 
and immediately caved in, and stated to 
the company that I was the first edu^* 
cated Methodist preacher he ever saw. 
I do not wish to undervalue educa- 
tion, but really I have seen so many of 
these educated preachers who forcibly 
reminded me of lettuce growing under 
the shade of a peach-tree, or like a gos'^ 
ling that had got the straddles by wad- 
ing in the dew, that I turned away sick 
and £eunt. Now this educated ministry 
and theological training are no longer 
an experiment. Other denominationB 
have tried them, and they have proved 
a perfect fiulure ; and is it not strange 
that Methodist preachers will try to 
gather up these antiquated systems, 
when enlightened Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists have acknowledged 
that the Methodist plan is the best in the 
world, and try to improve, as they say, 
our system, alleging that our educa- 
tional institutions have created a neces- 
sity for theological institutes ? Verily 
we have feJien on evil times. Is it pos- 
sible that now, when we abound in edu- 
cation, that we need Biblical instruction 
more than when we had no education^ 
or very little? Surely if we ever 
needed Bible instruction, it was when 
we could derive no benefit from literary 
institutions. This is my common-sense 
view of the subject* 

I awfully fear for our beloved Metho- 
dism. Multiply colleges, universities, 
seminaries, and academies ; multiply 
our agencies, and editorships, and fill 
them all with our best and most effi- 
cient preachers, and you localise the 
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ministry and seciilariBe them too ; then 
£uewell to itinfirancy ; and when this 
£u]b we plunge right into Congregation- 
aUsm, and stop preeisely whete all 
«ther denominations started^ I greatly 
desiitt to see all the interests of the 
Meihodisfc Chnrdi promoted^ and when 
all oar presidents^ professoss^ editors^ 
and agents shall be laymen, and onr 
' ministers follow their appropnate call- 
ing, namely, preach the Ctospel to a 
dying world ; and if tbej will not ititi 
into the tzayelling ranks a&d be men oi 
one work, let them locate ; for it is eer* 
taiB^ as long as they fill these aSoea 
andageneies, it is like a man undertak- 
ing to ride a race with the ireins of his 
horse's bridle tied to a stamp. Every 
man who fills these c^ees andagenctes, 
and retains a membership in$ the travel* 
ling connection, is a dog to the itinerant 
wheels, and mnst, ere long, stop the 
travelling car ; aiid when that takes 
place farewell to Methodism. 

Is it not manifest that the employiDg 
so many of onr preachers in these ^en- 
cies and professorahips is one of the 
great causes why we have snch a scar- 
city of preachers to fill the regular 
work ? Moreover, these presidents, pro- 
fessors, agents, and editors, get a greater 
amount of pay, and get it more cer- 
tainly too, than a travelling' preacher, 
who has to breast every storm, and oftoi 
£Etils very &x short of his discipHnary 
allowance. Here is a great temptation 
to those who are qnaUfied to fill those 
high offices to* seek them, and give np 
the regular work of preaching and try- 
ing to save souls. And is it not mani- 
fest to every candid observer that very 
few of those young men who believe 
th^ are called of God to preach the 
Qoepelf and are persuaded to go to 
a college or a Biblical institute, the 
better to qualify them for the great 
work of the ministry, ever go into 
the regular travelling ministry ? The 
reason is plainly this : having quieted 
their consciences with the flattering 
unction of obtaining a sanctified educa- 



tion, while they have neglected the 
duty of y^ularly preaching Jesua to 
dying sinners, their moral sensibilities 
are bhuited, and they see an openin^^ 
prespeet of getting better pay as teach- 
ers in high schools or other institutioiifii 
of learning^ and from the prospect of 
gm tiMy are easily persuaded tisit Hhey 
can meet their moral obli^tions in dis- 
seminating sanctified learning. Thus, 
as sure as a Leaden ball tends to the 
earth in obedience to the laws of 
gravity, just so sure our present modus 
operandi tends to a congregational mia* 
istry. And if this course is pursued a 
little longer, the Methodist Church will 
bid a long, long farewell to her beloved 
ifclnerancgic, to which w^ under G^, 
owe almost everything that is IntxiBsl- 
eally vahnble in Methodism. 

It is said that the young men who 
are studying in the Biblleal Institute at 
Concord, whidli is patronised by all the 
New-England Conferences, spend their 
evenings, and especiaUy their Sabbaths, 
in the surrounding villages, lecturing 
and preaching, to tiie great satisfiictien 
and edification of the Churches, and 
their brethren give them somethiogto 
aid in their support while tiiey are pro- 
secuting thdr studies. But who is m 
hoodwinked or cable-towed by preju- 
dice as not to see that this very coarse 
is well calculated to sap the foundation 
of the itinerancy and supplant the re- 
gularly appointed pastor, or supersede 
his labours, and will finally end in a 
settled min^rtry. But I must resume 
the narrative. 

Our Conference this fall, 1805, was 
held at Cole*s Meeting-house, Seott 
County, Kentucky. Bishop Asbury, 
in consequence of affliStion, fieuled to be 
with us, and the Conference elected 
William M'Eendree president. Six 
more preachers were admitted on trial. 
The number of travelling preachers was 
thirty-eight. Our membership num- 
bered 11,877; and our increase in 
members was 2277. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 



SOIOTO 0IBCT7IT. 



My ai^intment during 1805— 6y was 
oa tkfi Scioto Gircuit) Obio State aaid 
Platciat. John Sate was presiding el* 
der, and James Quinn was senior 
pc^her^ or jHreaoher in dbarge. The 
reader will see how greatly I was fi^ 
Toured the first two years of my xegn- 
lar itinenuLt life, to he pkioed nnder 
two such men as Benjamin Lakin and 
James Quinn, and more^ two snch pre- 
siding eldsrs as William ll^Kendree and 
John Sale. These four men were able 
ministeis of Jesus Christ, lifed long, 
did moch good^ witnessed a good oon- 
feasioD) died hjqspiy, and are all now 
safely housed in heaven. Peace to 
their memory for ever f 

Seioto Gircnlt extended from the 
Ohio Birer to Chillicothe, aitoated on 
that river; and crossed it near the 
month, at what is now called Ports- 
month. It wae a four weoW ciFcaxt, 
and there were four hundred and 
seventy^fimr memhers on it. Dr. Tiffin, 
who was gavemor of the state, was a 
local preaicher ; and hoth he and his 
wi& were worthy memhers of oar 
Ohwch. He lived at CSiillioothe, then 
the seat of government for the state. 

There were two incidents hi^pened 
while I was on the east end of this 
dreuit^ which I will relate. 

We had an appointment near Bagle 
Creek. Here the Shakers hroke in 
Mr. Dhinlevy, whom we have mentioDed 
«1aewhere as having been a regular 
Presbyterian minister, who had Ic^ 
that Ghureh and joined the New Lights. 
His New light increased so &6t, that 
he lost what little sense he had, and 
was now a ranting Shaker. He came 
up here, and roaz«d and fialminated a 
while, lad many astray, flourished for 



some time, and then his inftuenee died 
away, and he left for parts unknown. 

On the south-eastern part of the cir- 
cuit we took m a new preaching-place, 
at a Mr. Moore's. Wo gave them Sun- 
day preaching. Mr. Moore had built a 
large hewn log-house, two stories hig^. 
There was no partition in the second 
Bt(«y ; but it was seated, and he gave 
it to us to preach in. Not tea from 
this place lived a regularly educated 
Fresibyterian preadier, who had a fine 
finmily, and was in many respects a fine 
man, but, unhappily, he had contraeted 
a love fbrstrong (hriok. Hehad prea(jied 
in this neighbourhood, and was much 
beloved, for he was withal a very good 
preacher. 

hi making my way on one occasion to 
Mr. Moore*8 to my Sunday appointment 
I got lost and was belated, and when I 
arrived, there was a large assembly col- 
lected, and this minister was preaching 
to them» and he preached well, and I 
was quite pleased with the sermon, so 
&r as I heard it. When he was done, 
he undertook to make a public apology 
for a dnmken spree he had got into a 
few days before* ** WeU," thought I, 
^* ihi8 is right ; aU right, I suppose 1*^ 
But to excuse himself for this unae- 
oouniable love of whisky, he stated 
that he had been informed by his 
mother that before be was bom she 
longed for whisky ; and he su^yposed 
that this was the cause of his appetite 
for strong drink, for he had loved it 
from his earliest recollection. This 
was the substance of his apology. 

I felt somewhat indignant at this ; 
and when I rose to close after him, I 
stated to the congregation, that I 
thought the preacher*s apology for 
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dmnkeimess was infinitely worse than 
the act of dmnkennesB iteelf ; that I 
looked upon it as a lie, and a downright 
slander on his mother ; and that I be- 
lieved his loTO of whisky was the result 
of the intemperate use of it, in which 
he had indulged until he formed the 
habit ; and that I, for one, was not wil- 
ling to accept or believe the truth of 
his apology ; that I feared the preacher 
would live and die a drunkard, and be 
damned at last ; and that I hoped the 
people there would not receive him as a 
preacher until he gave ample evidence 
that he was entirely cured of drunken- 
ness. 

After I made these statements, I felt 
that God was willing to bless the peo- 
ple there and then ; and raising my 
voice, gave them as warm an exhorta- 
tion as I could command. Suddenly 
an awful power fell on the congregation, 
and they instantly fell right and left, 
and cried aloud for mercy. I suppose 
tiiere were not less than thirty persons 
smitten down ; the young, the old, and 
middle-aged indiscriminately, were ope- 
rated on in this way. My voice at that 
day was strong and dear ; and I could 
sing, exhort, pray, and preach almost 
all the time, day and night. I went 
through the assembly, singing, exhort- 
ing, praying, and directing poor sinners 
to Christ. While I was thus engaged, 
the Presbyterian minister left. 

There were a few scattered members 
of the Church around this place, who 
got happy and shouted aloud for joy, 
and joined in and exhorted sinners, and 
they helped me very much. Indeed, 
our meeting lasted all night and the 
greater part of next day. Between 
twenty and thirty professed religion, 
and joined the Church ; and fully as 
many more went home under strong 
conviction and in deep distress. Many 
of them afterward obtained religion, 
and joined the Church. 

There was a very remarkable case 
that I will mention here. There was 
one lady about forty-five years old, who 
was a member of the Presbyterian 



Church, and a very rigid predestinarian. 
Her husband was a Methodisti and 
several of their children had obtained 
religion among the young converts. 
This lady got powerfidly convicted, and 
concluded that she never had any reli- 
gion. She had fallen to the floor under 
the mighty power of God. She prayed 
and agonised hard for days. At length 
the devil tempted her to believe ^ai 
she was a reprobate, and that there was 
no mercy for her. She went into black 
despair under this temptation of the 
devil, and such was the desperate state 
of her mind that at length she con- 
ceived that she was Jesus Christ, and 
took it upon her in this assumed cha- 
racter to bless and curse any and all 
that came to see her. 

The £unily were, of course, greatly 
afflicted, and the whole neighbourhood 
were in great trouble at this afflictive 
dispensation. Her friends and all of us 
used every argument in our power, but 
all in vain. She at length utterly re- 
fused to eat or drink or sleep. In this 
condition she lingered for thirteen days 
and nights, and then died without ever 
returning to her right mind. A few 
persecutors and opposers of the Metho- 
dists tried to make a great fuss about 
this affair, but they were afraid to go 
far with it, for fear the Lord would send 
the same affliction on them. 

The Hockhocking Biver lay imme- 
diately north of us, the Scioto Biver 
between us. John Meek and James 
Axley were appointed to that circuits 
The circuit reached from the Scioto to 
Zanesville, on the Muskingum Biver. 
It was a hard and laborious circuit* 
Brother Meek's health &iled, and Bro- 
ther Sale, our presiding elder, moved 
me from Scioto, and placed me on this 
circuit with Brother Axley. I was sorry 
to leave the brethren in Scioto Circuit, 
and especially Brother Quinn, whom I 
dearly loved ; but Brother Sale was still 
my presiding elder, and Brother Quinn's 
family lived in Hockhocking Circuit, 
and a precious family it was. 

I got to see Brother Quinn every 
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TOtind. Brother Axley and myself 
were like Jonathan and David. There 
were no parsonages in those days, and 
Brother Quinn lived in a little cabin on 
his father-in-law's land. He had se- 
veral children, and his cabin was small. 
"When the preachers would come to see 
him, they would eat and converse with 
Brother Quinn and family, but would 
sleep at old Father TeeVs, Brother 
Quinn's father-in-law. The first time 
I came round, I spent the afternoon 
with Brother Quinn. He made some 
apologies, and told me I could sleep 
better at Father Teel's. " But," said 
he, "I will tell you how you must do. 
You will sleep, at Father Teel's, in one 
part of his double cabin ; he and his 
family will sleep in the other. His 
custom is to rise early. As soon as 
ever he dresses himself, he commences 
giving out a hymn, sings, and then 
goes to prayer ; he does not even wait 
for his family to get up. He serves the 
preachers the same way. He never was 
known to wait a minute for any preacher 
except Bishop As bury. You must rise 
6arly, dress quickly, and go right into 
the other room if you want to be at 
morning prayer. I thought I would 
tell you beforehand, that you might 
not be taken by surprise." 

I thanked him. *• Bat," said I, "why 
donH the preachers cure the old man of 
this disorderly way." 

"0, he is old and set in his way," 
said Brother Quinn. 

" You may rest assured I will cure 
him," said I. 

•*0, no," said he, "you cannot." 

So I retired to Old Father Teel's to 
sleep. We had family prayer, and I 
retired to rest. I had no fear about the 
matter, for I was a constant early riser, 
and always thought it very wi-ong for 
preachers to sleep late and keep the 
families waiting on them. Just as day 
broke I awoke, rose up, and began to 
dress, but had not nigh accomplished 
it, when I distinctly heard Teel give out 
his hymn and commence singing, and 
About the time I had got dressed I heard 



him commence praying. He gave 
thanks to God that they had been 
spared through the night, and were all 
permitted to see the light of a new day, 
and at the same time I suppose every 
one of his family was fast asleep. I 
deliberately opened the door and walked 
out to the well, washed myself, and 
then walked back to my cabin. Just 
as I got to the door, the old brother 
opened his door, and seeing me, said : — 

**Good morning, sir. Why, I did 
not know you were up." 

**Yes," said I; **I have been up 
some time." 

** Well, brother," said he **why did 
you not come in to prayers ? " 

"Because," said I, *'it is wrong to 
pray of a morning in the family before 
we wash." 

The old brother passed on, and no 
more was said at that time. That 
evening just before we were about to 
retire to rest, the old brother set out 
the book, and said to me : 

"Brother, hold prayers with us." 

"No sir," said I. 

Said he, "Come, brother, take the 
book and pray with us.'* 

" No, sir," said I ; "you love to pray 
so well you may do it yourself." 

He insisted, but I persistently re- 
fused, saying, 

* * You are so fond of praying yourself, 
that you even thanked God tiiis morn- 
ing that he had spared you all to see 
the light of a new day, when your 
family had not yet opened their eyes, 
but were all fast asleep. And you have 
such an absurd way of holding prayers 
in your fan^ily, that I do not wish to 
have anything to do with it." 

He then took up the book, read and 
said prayers, but you may rely on it 
the next morning things were much 
changed. He waited for me, and had 
all his family up in order.' He acknow- 
ledged his error, and told me it was one 
of the best reproofs he ever got. I then 
prayed with the family, and after that 
all went on well. 

Our last quarterly meeting was a 
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camp-meeting. We had a great many 
tents, and a large turn-out for a new 
country, and perhaps there never was ' 
a greater collection of rabble and row- 
dies. They came drunk, and armed 
with dirks, dubs, knives, and horse- 
whips, and swore they would break up 
the meeting. After interrupting us 
very much on Saturday night, they col- 
lected early oa Sunday morning, deter- 
mined on a general riot. At eight 
o*clock I was appointed to preach. 
About the time I was half through my 
discourse, two very fine-dressed young 
men marched into the congregation 
with loaded whips, and hats on, uid 
rose up and stood in the midst of the 
ladies, and began to laugh and talk. 
They were near the stand, and I re- 
quested them to desist and get off the 
seats ; but they cursed me and told me 
to mind my own business, and said they 
would not get down. I stopped trying 
to preach, and called for a magistrate. 
There were two at hand, but I saw they 
were both afraid. I ordered them to 
take these men into custody, but they 
said they could not do it. I told them, 
as I left the stand, to command me to 
take them, and I would do it at the 
risk of my life. I advanced toward 
them. They ordered me to stand ofi^ 
but I advanced. One of them made 
a pass at my head, with his whip^ but 
I closed in with him, and jerked him off 
the seat. A regular scuffle ensued. i?he 
congregation by this time were all in 
commotion. I heard the magistrates 
give general orders, commanding all 
&iends of order to aid in supj^uresaing 
the riot. In the scuffle I threw my 
prisoner down, and held him £fi8t ; he 
tried his best to get loose ; I told him 
to be quiet, or I would pound his chest 
well. The mob rose, and rushed to 
the rescue of the two prisoners, for 
they had taken the other young man 
also. An old and drunken magistrate 
came up to me, and ordered me to let 
my prisoner go. I told him I should 
not. He swore if I did not, he would 
knock me down. I told him to crack 



away. Then one of my friends, at my 
request, took hold of my prisoner, and 
the drunken justice made a pass at me, 
but I parried the stroke, and smed him 
by the collar and the hair of the head, 
and fetching him a sudden jerk forward, 
brought him to the ground, and jumped 
on hua. I told him to be quiet^ or I 
would pound him weU. The mob then 
rushed to the scene; they knocked 
down seven magistrates, and several 
preachers and oilers. I gave up my 
drunken prisoner to another, and threw 
myself in front of the friends of order. 
Just at this moment the ringleader oF 
the mob and I met ; he miade three 
passes at me, intenduig to knock m& 
down. The last time he struck at me, 
by the force of his own effort he threw 
the side of his face toward me. It 
seemed at that moment I had not power 
to resist temptation, and I struck a 
sudden blow in the burr ol the ear and 
dropped him to the earth. Just at 
that moment the friends of order rushed 
by hundreds on the mob^ knocking them 
down in every direction. In a few 
minutes the place became too strait for 
the mob, and they wheeled and fled in 
every direction ; but we secured about 
thirty prisoners, marched them off to a 
vacant tent and put them under guard 
till Monday morning, when they wer& 
tried, and every man was fined to the 
utmost limits of the law. The aggre* 
gate amount of fines and costs was near 
three hundred dollars. They fined my 
old drunken magistrate twenty dollars, 
and returned him to court, and he was 
cashiered of his office. On Sunday, 
when we had vanquished the mob, the 
whole encampment was filled with 
mourning ; and although there was no 
attempt to resume preaching tiU even« 
ing^ yet such was our confused state, 
that there was not then a single preacher 
on the ground willing to preach, from 
the presiding elder, John Sale, down. 
Seeing we luid fallen on evil times, my 
spirit was stirred within me. I said to 
the elder, *^ I feel a clear consdenoe, 
for under the necessity of th« circom<» 
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atanoes we have done right, and now I 
ask to kt me preach." 

**Do," said the elder, "for there is 
no other man on the ground can do it." 

The encampment was lighted np, the 
trumpet blown, I rose in the stand, and 
required every sonl to leave the tents 
and come into the congregation. There 
was a general rush to the stand. I re- 
quested the brethren, if ever they 
prayed in all their lives, to pray now. 
My voice wact strong and clear, and my 
preaching was more of an exhortation 
and encouragement than anything else. 
My text was, ^* The gates of hell shall 
not prevail." In about thirty minutes 
the power of Qod fell on the congrega- 
tion in such a manner as is seldom 
seen ; the people fell in every direction, 
right and left, front and rear. It was 
supposed that not less than three hun- 
dred fell like dead men in mighty 
battle ; and there was no need of caUing 
mourners, for they were strewed all 
over the camp-ground; loud wailings 
went up to heaven from sinners for 
mercy, and a general shout from Chris- 
tians, so that the noise was heard afar 
off. Our meeting lasted all night, and 
Monday and Monday night ; and when 
we dosed on Tuesday, there were two 
hundred who had professed religion, 
and about that number joined the 
Church. 

Brother Axley and myself pulled to- 
gether like true yoke-fellows. We were 
both raised in the back- woods, and well 
understood frontier life. Brother Axley 
was truly a child of nature; a great 
deal of sternness and firmness about 
him as well as oddity. He knew no- 
thing about poUshed life. I will here 
relate a little circumstance that took 
place with him and myself at Governor 
Tifi&n's, in Chillicothe. 

This year, Brother Axley, while I 
was on tide Scioto Circuit, came over to 
see me, and he preached for me in 
ChiUifiothe. The governor and his 
amiable wife were much delighted with 
Brother Axley. The governor's house 
was the preacher's home, and we went 



there. The governor was easily excited, 
and he had not entire command of his 
risibilities. Sister Tiffin had great 
command of herself. She could control 
the muscles of her face, and look stem 
when she pleased. They had no chil- 
dren ; but they had a very nice little 
lap-dog. We were called from the 
parlour to supper, and among other 
eatables they had fried chicken, and 
tea and coffee, lister Tiffin asked 
Brother Axley if he would have some 
of the chicken. He said, yes, he was 
very fond of it. She helped him to 
some ; it was a leg usjointed. Brother 
Axley never offered to cut the flesh off 
of it, but took it in his fingers, and ate 
it in that way ; and when he had got 
the flesh from the b(me, he turned 
round and whistled for the littie lap- 
dog, and threw the bone down on the 
carpet. I saw the governor was excited 
to laughter, but he suppressed it. I 
cast an eye at Sister Tiffin ; she frowned, 
and shook her head at me, as much as 
to say, ^'Do not laugh." This passed 
off tolerably well. 

It was the custom in those days to 
eat a while before the tea and coffee 
were dished out. Said Sister Tiffin to 
Brother Axley, ** Will you have a cup 
of tea or coffee I " He asked her if she 
had any mUk. She answei'ed, ^* Yes." 
''Well, sister,*' said he, ''give me some 
milk, for they have nearly scalded my 
stomach with tea and coffee, and I don't 
like it." I really thought the governor 
would burst out into loud laughter, but 
he suppressed it ; and I thought I must 
leave the the table to laugh ; but casting 
my eye again at Sister Tiffin,' she 
frowned, and shook her head at me, 
which helped me very much. 

When we went up to bed, said I : 
"Brother Axley, you surely are the 
most uncultivated creature I ever saw. 
Will you never learn any manners ! " 

Said he, " What have I done ? " 

I " Done," said I ; "you gnawed the 

meat off of your chicken, holding it in 

your fingers ; then whistled up the 

dog and threw your bone down on the 
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c<arpet ; and more than this, <yoa talked 
right at the governor's table, and in the 
presence of Sister Tiffin, abont scalding 
your stomach with tea and coffee.*' He 
burst into tears, and said, ** Why did 
you not tell me better ? I didn't know 
any better." 

Next morning when we awoke, he 
looked up and saw the plastering of 
the room all round. ** Well," said he, 
* • when I go home I will tell my people 
that I slept in the governor's house, 
and it was a stone house too, and 
plastered at that." 

Having been raised almost in a cane 
brake, and never been accustomed to 
see anything but log-cabins, it was a 
great thing for him to behold a good 
house and sleep in a plastered room. 
But I tell you, my readers, he was a 



great and good minister of Jesus Christ. 
He often said a preacher that was good 
and true, had a trinity of devils to fight, 
namely, superfluous dress, whisky, and 
slaveiy ; and he seldom ever preached 
but he shared it to all three of these 
evils like a man of GK>d. 

Brother Axley entered the travelling 
connection in 1804, travelled nineteen 
years, and in 1823 located. He was 
remarkably useful as a local preacher. 
He was industrious and economical ; 
living neat and comfortable, but by 
going security for a friend he lost 
nearly all his property. The Church 
helped him some ; but he never re- 
covered his former easy and comfort- 
able circumstances, and died in com- 
parative poverty. 
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At the close of this conference year, 
1806, I met the Kentucky preachers at 
Lexington, and headed by William 
Burke, about twenty of us started for 
conference, which was held in East 
Tennessee, at Ebenezer Church, Nolli- 
chuckie, September 15th. Our mem- 
bership had increased to twelve thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy ; oux net 
increase was about eight hundred. 

This year another presiding elder dis- 
trict was added *to the Western Con- 
ference, called the Mississippi District. 
The number of our travelling preachers 
increased from thirty-eight to forty- 
nine. Bishop Asbury attended the 
Conference. There were thirteen of 
us elected and ordained deacons. Ac- 
cording to the printed Minutes, this 
was placed in 1807, but it was in the 
fall of 1806. Two years before there 
were eighteen of us admitted on trial ; 



that number, in this short space of 
time, had fallen to thirteen ; the other 
five were discontinued at th^r own re- 
quest, or from sickness, or were reduced 
to suffering circumstances, and com- 
pelled to desist from travelling for 
want of the means of support. 

I think I received about forty dollars 
this year ; but many of our pi-eachers 
did not receive half that amount. These 
were hard times in those Western wilds ; 
many, yery many, pious and useful 
preachers, were literally starved into a 
location. I do not mean that they 
were starved for want of food ; for, al- 
though it was rough, yet the preachers 
generally got enough to eat. But they 
did not generally receive in a whole 
year money enough to get them a suit 
of clothes ; and if people, and preachers ■ 
too, had not dressed in home-spun 
clothing, and the good sisters had not' 
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made and presented their preachers 
with clothing, they generally mnst re- 
tire from itinerent life, and go to work 
and clothe themselyes. Money was very 
scarce in the country at this early day, 
but some of the best men God ever 
made, breasted the storms, endured 
poverty, and triumphantly planted Me- 
thodism in this Western world. 

When we were ordained deacons at this 
Conference, Bishop Asbury presented 
me with a parchment certifying my or- 
dination in the following words, namely : 

' * Know all by these presents, That I, 
Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chwrch in America, under the 
protection of Almighty God, and with 
a single eye to his glory, by the imposi-* 
tion of my hands and prayer, have this 
day set apart Peter Oartwright for the 
office of a Deacon in the said Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; a man whom I judge 
to be well qualified for that work ; and 
do hereby recommend him to all whom 
it may concern, as a proper person to 
administer the ordinances of baptism, 
marriage, and the burial of the dead, in 
the absence of an elder, and to feed the 
flock of Christ, so long as his spirit and 
practice are such as become the Gospel 
of Christ, suid he continueth to hold 
fast the form of sound words, according 
to the established doctrine of the Gospel. 

" In testimony whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal this sixteenth 
day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
six. "Francis Asbjirt." 

I had travelled from Zanesville, in 
Ohio, to East Tennessee to conference, 
a distance of over five hundred miles ; 
and when our appointments were read 
out, I was sent to Marietta Circuity 
almost right back, but still further east. 
Marietta was at the mouth of the Musk- 
ingum Biver, where it emptied into the 
Ohio. This circuit extended along the 
north bank of the Ohio, one hundred 
and fifty miles, crossed over the Ohio 
River at the mouth of the Little Kana- 
wha, and up that stream to Hughes 
River, then east to Middle Island. I 



suppose it was three hundred miles 
round. I had to cross the Ohio River 
four times every round. 

It was a poor and hard circuit at that 
time. Marietta and the country round 
were settled at an early day by a colony 
of Yankees. At the time of my ap- 
pointment I had never seen a Yankee, 
and I had heard dismal stories about 
them. It was said they lived almost en- 
tirely on pumpkins, molasses, fat meat, 
andboheatea; moreover, that they could 
not bear loud and zealous sermons, and 
they had brought on their learned 
preachers with them, and they read their 
sermons, and were always criticising us 
poor back- wood preachers. When my 
appointment was read out, it distressed 
me greatly. I went to Bishop Asbury 
and begged him to supply my place, 
and let me go home. The old father 
took me in his arms and said, '* O no, 
my son ; go in the name of the Lord. 
It will mt^e a man of you." 

Ah, thought I, if this is the way to 
make men, I do not want to be a man. 
I cried over it bitterly, and prayed too. 
But on I started, cheered by my presid- 
ing elder, Brother J. Sale. If ever I 
saw hard times, surely it was this year ; 
yet many of the people were kind, and 
treated me friendly. I had hard work 
to keep soul and body together. The 
first Methodist house I came to, I found 
the Brother a Universalist. I crossed 
over the Muskingum River to Marietta. 
The firat Methodist &mily I stopped 
with there, the lady was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, but a 
thorough Universalist. She was a thin- 
faced, Roman-nosed, loquacious Yankee, 
glib on the tongue, and you may depend 
on it, I had a hard race to keep up with 
her, though I found it a good school, 
for it set me to reading my Bible. And 
here permit me to say, of all the isms 
that I ever heard of, they were here. 
These descendants of the Puritans were 
generally educated, but their ancestors 
were rigid predestinarians ; and as they 
were sometimes favoured with a little 
light on their moral powers, and could 
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JBBt ''see men as trees walking," they 
jumped into Deism, Uniyersalism, Uni- 
tarianism, etc. ete. I TerUy belieye it 
was the best sdiool I erer entered. 
They waked me up on all sides; Method- 
ism was feeble^ and I had to battle or 
mo, and I resolved on the former. 

There was here in Marietta a preacher 
by the name of A. Sargent; he had 
been a Universalist preadier, but find- 
ing such a motley gang, as I haye aboTO 
mentioned, he thought (and thought 
correctly too) that they were proper sub- 
jects for his imposture. Accordingly, he 
assumed the name of Halcyon Church, 
and proclaimed himself the millennial 
messenger. He professed to see visions, 
faXl into trances, and to converse with 
angels. His followers were numerous 
in the town and country. The Pres- 
byterian and Congregational ministers 
were afraid of him. He had men 
preachers and women preachers. The 
Methodists had no meeting-house in 
Marietta. We had to preach in the 
Court-house when we could get a chance. 
We battled pretty severely. The Con- 
gregationalists opened their Academy 
for me 40 preach in. I prepared myself, 
and gave battle to the Halcyons. This 
made a mighty commotion. In the 
meantime we had a camp-meeting in the 
suburbs of Marietta. Brother Sale, our 
presiding elder, was thereu Mr. Sargent 
came, and hung around and wanted to 
preach, but Brother Sale never noticed 
him. I have said before that he pro- 
fessed to go into trances and have 
visions. He would swoon away, fall, 
and lay a long time ; and when he 
would come to, he would tell what 
mighty things he had seen and heard. 

On Sunday nighty at our camp-meet- 
ing, Sargent got some powder, and lit a 
cigar, and then walked down to the 
bimk of the river, one hundred yards, 
where stood a large stump. He put his 
powder on the stump, and touched it 
with his cigar. The flash of the powder 
was seen by many at the camp; at least 
the light. When the powder flashed, 
down fell Sargent ; theiy he lay a good 



while. In the meantime, the people 
found him lying there, and gathered 
around him. At length he came to, 
and said, he had a message firom Qod to 
us Methodists. He said God had come 
down to him in a flash of light, and he 
fell under the power of Qod, and thus 
received his vision. 

Seeing so many gathered aroimd him 
there, I took a light, and went down to 
see what was going on. As soon as I 
came near the stumpy I smelled the 
sulphur of the powder ; and stepping 
up to the stump, there was dearly the 
sign of powder, and hard by lay the 
cigar wilJi which he had ignited it. He 
was now busy delivering his message. 
I stepped up to him, and asked him if 
an angel hid appeared to him in that 
flash of light. 

He said, "Yes." 

Said I, "Sargent, did not that angel 
smell of brimstone ? " 

"Why," said he, **do you ask me 
such a foolish question ?" 

"Because," said I, "if an angel has 
spoken to you at all, he was from the 
lake that bumeth with fire and brim- 
stone 1" and, raising my voice, I said, 
* * I smell sulphur now ! " I walked up 
to the stump, 'and called on the people 
to come and see for themselves. The 
people rushed up, and soon saw through 
the trick, and began to abuse Sargent 
for a vile impostor. He soon left, and 
we were troubled no more with him or 
his brimstone angels. 

I will beg leave to remai'k here, that 
while I was battling successfully against 
the Halcyons, I was treated with great 
respect by the Congregational minister 
and his people, and the Academy was 
always open for me to preach in ; but 
as soon as I triumphed over and van- 
quished them, one of the elders of the 
Congregational Church waited on me, 
and informed me that it was not con- 
venient for me to preach any more in 
their Academy. I begged the privilege 
to make one more appointment in 
the Academy, till I could get some 
other place to preach in. This favour, 
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as it tras only one more time, was 
granted. 

I then prepared myself; and when my 
■appointed day rolled around, the bouse 
was crowded ; and I levelled my whole 
Arminian artillery against their Calvin- 
ism ; and challenged their minister, 
who was present, to public debate ; but 
he thought prudence the better part of 
valour, and declined. This effort se- 
cured me many friends, and some per- 
secution ; but my way was opened, and 
we raised a little class, and had a name 
among the living. 

I will here mention a special case of 
wild fanaticism that took place with one 
of these Halcyon preachers while I was 
on this circuit. He worked himself up 
into the belief that he could live so holy 
in this life, that his animal nature 
would become immortal, and that he 
would never die ; and he conceived that 
he had gained this immortality, and could 
live without eating. In despite of all the 
arguments and persuai^on of his friends, 
he refased to eat or drink. He stood 
it sixteen days and nights, and then died 
a suicidal death. His death put a stop to 
this foolish delusion, and threw a damper 
over the whole Halcyon fanaticism. 

I will here state something like the 
circumstances I found myself in, at the 
close of my labours on this hard circuit. 
I had been from my father^s house 
about three years; was five hundred 
miles from home ; my horse had gone 
blind; my saddle was worn out; my 
bridle reins had been eaten up and re- 
placed (after a sort) at least a dozen 
times ; and my clothes had been patched 
till it was difBcult to detect the original. 
I had concluded to try to make my way 
home, and get another outfit. I was in 
Marietta, and had just seventy-five 
cents in my pocket. How I would get 
home and pay my way I oould not tell. 

But it was of no use to parley about 
it ; go I must, or do worse ; so I con- 
cluded to go as far aa I could, and then 
stop and work for more means, till I 
got home ; I had some few 'friends on 
the way, but not many ; so I cast ahead. 



My first day's travel was through my 
circuit. At about thirty-five miles 
distance there lived a brother, with 
whom I intended to stay all night. I 
started, and late in the evening, within 
five miles' of my stopping place, fell in 
with a widow lady, not a member of the 
Church, who lived several miles off my 
road. She had attended my appoint- 
ments in that settlement all the year. 
After the usual salutations, she asked 
me if I was leaving the circuit. 

I told her I was, and had started for 
my fether*s. 

" Well," said she, ** how are you off 
for money ? I expect you have received 
but little on this circuit." 

I told her I had but seventy-five cents 
in the world. She invited me home 
with her, and told me she would give me 
a little to help me on. But I told her 
I had my places fixed to stop every 
night till I got to Maysville ; and if I 
went home with her, it would derange 
all my stages, and throw me among 
strangers. She then handed me a dollar, 
saying it was all she had with her, but if I 
would go home with her she would give me 
more. I declined going with her, thanked 
her for the dollar, bade her farewell, 
moved on, and reached my lodging 
place. 

By the time I reached the Ohio River, 
opposite Maysville, my money was all 
gone. I was in trouble about how to 
get over the river, for I had nothing to 
pay my ferriage. 

I was acquainted with Brother J. 
Armstrong, a merchant in Maysville, 
and concluded to tell the ferryman that 
I had no money, but if he would ferry 
me over, I could borrow twentyfive 
cents from Armstrong, and would pay 
him. Just as I got to the bank of the 
river he landed, on my side, with a man 
and a horse ; and when the man reached 
the bank, I saw it was Colonel M. 
Shelby, brother to Governor Shelby, of 
Kentucky. He was a lively exhorter 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
an old acquaintance and neighbour of 
my father's. 
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When he saw me, he exclaimed : 

"Peter! is that you?** 

'' Yes, Moses," said I, "what UtUeis 
left of me." 

* * Well, " said he, * * from your appear- 
ance you must have seen hard times. 
Are you trying to get home i " 

" Yes," I answered. 

"How are you oflf for money, Peter ?" 
said he. 

*' Well, Moses,** said I, " I have not a 
cent in the world." 

"Well,** said he, "here are three 
dollars, and I will give you a bill of the 
road and a letter of introduction till 
you get down into the barrens, at the 
Pilot Knob.'* 

You may be sure my spirits greatly 
rejoiced. So I passed on yery well for 
several days and nights on the colonel's 
money and credit, but when I came to 
the first tavern beyond the Pilot Knob 
my money was out. What to do I did 
not know, but I rode up and asked for 
quarters. I told the lajidlord I had no 
money ; had been three years from 
home, and was trying to get back to 
my father's. I also told him I had a 
little old watch, and a few good books 
in my saddle-bags, and I would com* 
pensate him in some way. He bade 
me alight and be easy. 

On inquiry I found this family had 
lived here from an early day, totally 
destitute of the Gospel and all religious 
privileges. There were three rooms in 
this habitation, below — the dining- 
room, and a back bedroom, and the 
kitchen. The kitchen was separated 
from the other lower rooms by a thin 
plank partition, set up on an end ; and 
the planks had shrunk and left con- 
siderable cracks between them. 

When we were about to retire to bed, 
I asked the landlord if he had any ob- 
jection to our praying before we laid 
down. He said, "None at all,** and 
stepped into the kitchen, as I supposed 
to bring in the family. He quickly re- 
turned with a candle in his hand, and 
said, "follow me.'* I followed into the 
back bedroom. Whereupon he sat down 



the candle, and bade me good mght, 
saying, " There, you can pray as much 
as you please.** 

I stood, and felt foolish. He had 
completely ousted me ; but it inune- 
diately occurred to me that I would 
kneel down and pray with a full and 
open voice ; so down I knelt, and com- 
menced praying audibly. I soon found 
from the commotion created in the 
kitchen, that they were taken by sur- 
prise as much as I had been. I dis- 
tinctly heard the landlady say, "he is 
crazy, and will kill us all this night. 
Go, husband, and see what is the 
matter.** But he was slow to appi-oach, 
and when I ceased praying he came in, 
and asked me what was the cause of mj 
acting in this strange way. I replied, 
"Sir, did you not give me the privilege 
to pray as much as I pleased?" "Yes," 
said he, "but I did not expect you 
would pray out.'* I told him I wanted 
the family to hear prayer, and as he had 
deprived me of that privilege, I knew of 
no better way to accomplish my object 
than to do as I had done, and I hoped 
he would not be offended. 

I found he thought me deranged, but 
we fell into a free conversation on the 
subject of religion, and I think, I fully 
satisfied him that I was not beside my- 
self, but spoke forth the words of truth 
with soberness. 

Next morning I rose early, intending 
to go fifteen miles to an acquaintance 
for breakfast, but as I was getting my 
horse out of the stable, the landlord 
came out, and insisted that I should not 
leave till after breakfiEist. I yielded, 
but he would not have anything for my 
fare, and urged me to call on him if 
ever I travelled that way again. I will 
just say here, that in less than six 
months I called on this landlord, and 
he and his lady were happily converted, 
dating their conviction from the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the memor- 
able night I spent with them. 

I found other friends on my journey 
till I reached Hopkinsville, Christian 
County, within thirty miles of my 
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father* 8, and I had just aix and a quarter 
cents left. This was a new and dread- 
fully wicked place. I put up at a tavern 
kept by an old Mr. M. The landlord 
knew my father. I told him I had not 
money to pay my bill, but as soon as I 
got home, I would send it to him. He 
said, "Very well," and made me wel- 
come. His lady was a sister of the 
apostate Dr. Allen, whom I have else- 
where mentioned. 

Shortly after I laid down I fell asleep. 
Suddenly I was aroused by a piercing 
scream, or screams, of a female. I sup- 
posed that somebody was actually com- 
mitting murder. I sprung from my 
bed, and after getting half dressed, ran 
into the room from whence issued 
the piercing screams, and called out, 
"What's the matter here ? " The old 
gentleman replied, that his wife was 
subject to spasms, and often had them. 
I commenced a conversation with her 
about religion. I found she was under 
deep concern about her soul. I asked 
if I might pray for her. " 0, yes," she 
replied, "for there is no one in this 
place that cares for my soul." 

I knelt and prayed, and then com- 
menced singing, and directed her to 
Christ as an all-sufficient Saviour, and 
prayed again. She suddenly sprung 
out of bed and shouted, "Glory to 
God ! He has blessed my soul." It was 
a happy time indeed. The old gentle- 
man wept like a child. We sung and 
shouted, prayed and praised, nearly all 
night. Next morning the old landlord 
told me my bill was paid tenfold, and 
that all he charged me was, every time 
I passed that way, to call and stay with 
them. 

Next day I reached home with the 
six [and a quarter cents unexpended. 
Thus I have given you a very imperfect 
little sketch of the early travel of a 
Methodist preacher in the Western 
Conference. My parents received me 
joyfully. I tarried with them several 
weeks. My. father gave me a fresh 
horse, a bridle and saddle, some new 
clothes, and forty dollars in cash. Thus 



equipped, I was ready for another three 
years' absence. 

*Onr Conference, this year, was held 
in Chillicothe, September 14, 1807. 
Our increase of members was one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty ; increase 
of travelling preachers, six. From the 
Conference in Chillicothe I received my 
appointment for 1807-8, on Barren Cir- 
cuit, in Cumberland District, James 
Ward, presiding elder, who employed 
Lewis Anderson to travel with me. 
This brother is now a member of the 
Illinois Conference. It was a four 
weeks' circuit. We had several revivals 
of religion in different places. The cir- 
cuit reached from Bari'en Creek, north 
of Green River, to the head of Long 
Creek, in Tennessee State. I received 
about forty dollars quarterage. We 
had an appointment near Glasgow, the 
county seat of Barren County. A very 
singular circumstance took place in this 
circuit this year ; something like ^the 
following : 

There were two very large Baptist 
Churches east of Glasgow. These 
Churches had each very talented and 
popular preachers for their pastors, by 
the name of W. and H. The Baptists 
were numerous and wealthy, and the 
great majority of the citizens were 
under Baptist influence. The Metho- 
dists had a small class of about thirteen 
members. There lived in the settle- 
ment a gentleman by the name of L., 
who was raised under the Baptist in- 
fluence, though not a member of the 
Church. His lady was a member of 
one of these large Baptist Churches. 
Mr. L. was lingering in the last stages 
of consumption, but without religion. 
These Baptist ministers visited him 
often, and advised, and prayed with, 
and for him. Learning that I was in 
the neighbourhood, he sent for me ; I 
went ; he seemed &st approaching his 
end, wasted away to a mere skeleton ; 
he had to be lifted, like a child, in and 
out of the bed. I found him penitent, 
and prayed with him, sat up with him, 
and in the best way I knew I pointed 
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him to JesTia. It pleased God to o^m 
the little effort, and speak peace to hia 
troubled sonl ; he was very happy after 
this. He told me the next momiBg 
that he irished to be baptized, join the 
Ohnreh, and receive the sacrament. 
In the meantime, the Baptist ministers 
«ame to see Mm, and as I knew he was 
raised nnder Baptist denominational 
inflnences, I was at a loss to know how 
to act. I took the two Baptist ministers 
ont, and said to them : *' This afflicted 
brother has obtained religion, and he 
desires to be baptized, join the Church, 
and receive the sacrament. And," said 
I, "brethren, you must nowtaie the 
ease into your own hands, and do with 
it as you think best. He was raised a 
Baptist, and, as a matter of course, he 
believes in immersion. And,'' said I, 
**my opinion is, if he is immersed, he 
cannot survive it ; and as you are 
strong in the faith of immersion, you 
must administer it." 

**No, no," said they; "he is your 
<^nvert, and you must do all he desires. 
We believe, as well as you, that he 
«annot be immersed." 

"Now," said I, " brethren, he wants 
Bot only to be baptized, but wants to 
join the Church, the Baptist Church, of 
course ; and if I baptize him by sprink- 
ling or pouring, you will not receive 
him into the Baptist Church; or, in 
other words, if I do, will you receive 
him into your Church ? " 

* * Well, no," said they ; ** we cannot 
do it." 

"Now," said I, "brethren, this is a 
very solemn afl&ir. You will not bap- 
tize him and take him into your 
Church ; and if I baptize him, still you 
will not receive him. There must be 
something wrong about this very 
solemn matter." 

They then said they would have no- 
thing to do with it ; that I must ma- 
nage it in my own way. I then went 
and consulted the wife of the sick man. 
I told her what her ministers had said. 
"Now," said I, "sister, what must I 
do?" 



Said she, " Go and ask my husband, 
and do as he wishes, and I will be 
satisfied." 

I went, and said, "Brother L., if I 
baptize you, it must be by sprinkling or 
pouring ; you cannot be immersed." 

Said he, "I know I can't, and I am 
wDling to be baptized in any mode ; it 
is not essential." 

As soon as preparation was made, I 
baptized him by sprinkling, and then 
proceeded to consecrate the elements 
and administer the sacrament. I turned 
and invited both of the Baptist minis* 
ters to come and commune with the 
dying saint, but they refused. Then I 
turned to his wife, and invited her to 
come and commemorate the dying sor- 
rows of her Saviour with her dying 
husband. She paused for a moment, 
and then, bursting into a flood of tears, 
said, "I will ; " and came forward, and 
I administered to them both. 

After this I said, "Brother L., do 
you wish to have your name enrolled 
with the members of the little class of 
Methodists that worship in the neigh- 
bourhood ? " 

He said, **0, yes;" and then added, 
"before you get round your circuit, I 
shall be no more on earth, and I wish 
you to preach my funeral." 

After consultation with his wife, I 
left an appointment for his Aineral. In 
a few days he breathed his last, and 
went off triimiphant. 

When I came to the appointment, 
there was a vast crowd. We had a very 
solemn time. I stated all the circum- 
stances above narrated, and at the close 
I opened the door of the Church, and 
Mrs. L., and six others of her relatives, 
all members of the Baptist Church, 
came forward and joined the Metho- 
dists. This circumstance gave us a 
standing that enabled us to lift our 
heads and breathe more freely after- 
ward. 

In the course of this year we carried 
Methodist preaching into a Baptist con- 
gregation on Bacon Creek. A great 
many of their members gave up Cal- 
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TinifiiD, close commtmion, and immer- 
sion, and joined the Methodist Church ; 
and we took possession of their meeting- 
house, and raised a large society there 



that flourishes to this day. Out of this 
revival several preachers -were raised up 
that trained and blessed the Methodist 
Episcopal Ghnrch for years afterward* 



CHAPTEE X. 



MEETING IN A TVAaON. 



OwiNQ to the newness of the country, 
the scarcity of money, the fewness of 
our numbers, and their poverty, it was 
A very difficult matter for preachers to 
obtain a support, especially married 
men with families. From this conside- 
ration many of our- preachers delayed 
maniage, or, shortly after marriage, lo- 
cated. Indeed, such waA our poverty, 
that the Discipline was a perfectly dead 
letter on the^ subject of house rent, 
table expenses, and a dividend to chil- 
dren ; and although I had acted as one 
of the stewards of the Oon&rence for 
years, these rules of the Discipline were 
never acted upon, or any allowance 
made, till 1813, wh^i Bishop Asbury, 
knowing our poverty and sufferings in 
the West, had begged from door to door 
in the older Conferences, and came on 
and distributed ten dollajs to each child 
of a travelling preacher under fourteen 
years of age. 

After mature deliberation and prayer, 
toward the close of my labors on the 
Barren Circuit, I thought it was my 
duty to marry, and was joined in mar- 
riage to Frances Gfaines, on the 18th 
of August, 1808, which was her nine- 
teenth birthday ; and we had our infure 
at my father's, on the 1st of September 
following, which was my twenty-third 
birthday. 

The Conference, this fall, was held at 
Liberty Hill, Tennessee, on the Ist of 
Octob^, 1808. Our increase in mem- 
bers this year was about one thousand 
three hundred and fifty ; our increase 



of travelling preachers was ten. We 
had three new presiding elder districts 
formed this year, namely, Indiana, Mi- 
ami, and Muskingum, making seven 
presiding-elder districts in the Western 
Conference. 

At this Conference I was elected and 
ordained an elder by Bishop M ^Eendree* 
The parchment reads as follows, viz. : 

''Know all men by these presents 
that I, William M'Kendree, one of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, under the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, and with a 
single eye to his glory, by the imposi- 
tion of my hands and prayer (being 
assisted by the elders present), have* 
this day set apart Peter Cartwright for 
the office of an Elder in the said Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church ; a man whom 
I judge to be well quaUfied for that 
work; and I do hereby recommend 
him, to all whom it may concern, as a 
proper person to administer the sacra- 
ments and ordinances, and to feed the 
flock of Christ, so long as his spirit and 
practice are such as become the Gospel 
of Christ. 

** In testimony whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal, this fourth 
day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eight. 
*' William M'Kendrbi. 
'* LiBBBTT Hill, Tbnhesseb.' 
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My appointment^ this year, was to 
Salt Biver Circuit, Kentucky District, 
James Ward presiding elder. This was 
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a part of the Circuit I had travelled in 
the years 1804 and 1805. 

In the course of this year my father 
died, and left me to settle his little 
estate, which, owing to the forms of 
law, took me several months, which 
was the longest time I have ever had 
from the regular work of a travelling 
preacher in fifty years ; but upon a 
proper presentation of the case to my 
presiding elder, he gave me liberty to 
go and attend to this business. Giving 
me this liberty by the presiding elder 
was then according to Discipline. 

At the close of the conference year 
1808 — 9, I attended conference at Cin- 
dnnati, and there reported myself ready 
for regular work, and my appointment 
was to Livingston Circuit. Our increase 
of membership was four thousand and 
fifty one ; our increase of travelling 
preachers was twenty-one. 

Livingston Circuit was in tbe Cum- 
berland District, Learner Blackman 
presiding elder. This was my first 
field of labor as an exhorter ; which cir- 
cuit I had formed in the days of my 
boyhood, and had then returned to J. 
Page, presiding elder, seventy members. 
They had increased now to four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven ; a good increase 
for six years. 

We had not a very prosperous year, 
but we had some gracious outpourings 
of the Spirit of God. I held a camp- 
meeting this year, which lasted four 
days and nights, without any minis- 
terial aid, save one little exhorter and 
an old dnmken Baptist preacher, who 
preached for me once, on Sunday. He 
then and there confessed his dissipation 
and wept bitterly, and made us all cry. 
We had about thirty converts at this 
meeting. At the close of the meeting 
we had many seekers who had not 
obtained comfort. Twelve of them got 
into a two-horse wagon, and my.self 
with them. We had to go about fifteen 
miles, but before we reached our home 
every one of them got powerfully con- 
verted, and we sung and shouted aloud 
along the road, to the very great asto- 



nishment of those who lived along the 
way. That night the whole neighbour- 
hood gathered in, and we had a glorious 
time. Several more were powerfully 
converted, and many deeply convicted. 
The work broke out around the settle- 
ment, and scores were brought to & 
saving knowledge of the truth. 

I will here relate an incident that 
took place this year, concerning one of 
our Methodist preachers ; his name was 
J. D. He was raised a very bigoted 
Dunker, or, as 4hey are sometimes 
denominated. Seventh -day Baptists. 
When the Methodist preachers came 
into his settlement he violently opposed 
them, asserting the Dunkers were right 
and everybody else wrong. After a 
while, however, he either really or pre' 
tendedly got under deep conviction and 
professed religion. (This was when 
the Methodists had borne down all 
opposition and become popular.) He 
joined the Methodists, and they soon 
licensed him to preachy Now he had 
found the right way, and all the rest 
were wrong. He had oonsiderdble 
talent, but was a very lazy man. How- 
ever, the Methodists got him on a cir- 
cuit a whUe, and he was popular, but 
did not get money enough to support 
him ; so he located, and went into laud 
speculations, and got under par as a 
good man. This year he moved into 
tbe bounds of my circuit, and we 
renewed our former acquaintance, 
preached together often, and really we 
were in a fair way of doing much good. 
We broke into a very large Free-wiU 
Baptist settlement, where the preacher 
was a very weak brother. We rose 
high in public opinion, and the Baptists 
offered us a good salary if we would 
join them and become their pastor. 
This was a little too much for my 
Brother D. He came to me one day 
and said, '* Brother Cartwiight, you 
and I have young and growing families ; 
if we would join these Baptists they 
would give us a handsome support, and 
as they have no prciacber in all this 
country of any talents, we could sway 
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a mighty influence, getting hundreds 
into our Church, and secure a good 
living for our families in all time to 
come. Don't you think," said he, "it 
would be best to do it ?" I replied : 
*> Brother D., *Qet thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou art an offence to me.' 
If money, sir, or a good living, had 
been my prime object in joining a 
Church, I should never have joined the 
Methodists ; but -when I joined them 
I joined them from a firm convic- 
tion) believing them to be the best 
people in the world ; and the longer I 
live with them and the more I under- 
stand of their doctrine and system of 
Church government, the more firmly 
I am settled in mind to abide my 
choice; and this world has not trea- 
sure enough to allure me from the 
Methodist Church." 

Poor human nature ! The tempta- 
tion was too strong. Brother D. 
yielded, joined the Free-will Baptbts, 
and was soon installed their paster. 
Well, now he proclaimed he had cer- 
tainly found the right way, and all the 
world was wrong. Well, it was not long 
before he was caught in a criminal act, 
ruined his moral character, and was 
dismissed from his pastoral charge. I 
will here say that this said J. D. was 
formerly my armor-bearer in the great 
oontest I had with the Shakers at Bus- 
roe, in Indiana, mentioned elsewhere 
in this narrative. What next ? Why, 
J. D. went and joined the Shakers; 
and now from heaven God had re- 
vealed it to him that he was right and 
everybody else wrong. The Shakers, 
hearing of his instability of character, 
had very little confidence in him. 
They put him to hard labour to try 
him. This he could not stand; and 
presently left them, took up with a 
scattered band of New Lights, moved 
to Texas, and I expect the devil 'has got 
him in safe keeping long before this 
Ume, 

Our increase for 1809-10 was 1950. 

Increase of travelling preachers, fifteen. 

. At this Conference I was retarned 



to Livingston Circuit, Cumberland 
District ; Learner Blackman presitling 
elder. At the close of this year, 1810- 
11, we met at New Chapel, Shelby 
County, Kentucky, November Ist, 
1810. Our increase of members, this 
conference year, 4264 ; increase of 
travelling preachers, thirteen. 

The Western Conference met the 
last time as the Western Conference, 
at Cincinnati, October 1st, 1811, and 
our increase this year was 3600. Our 
increase in preachers was ten. Oar 
strength of membership in the entire 
Western Conference at its last session 
as a Western Conference, was 30,741. 
In 1787 we had but ninety members 
that were officially reported from the 
West; and if^ as we have elsewhere 
stated, that at the General Conference 
of 1st May, 1800, in Baltimore, the 
Western Conference was regularly 
organized, with about two thousand 
members, the reader will plainly see 
that God wrought in eleven years by 
the pioneer' fathers that planted Me- 
thodism in this vast Western wilder- 
ness ; and of the little band of travel- 
ling preachers that then plowed the 
wilderness, say twelve men, none are 
now living save Mr. Henry Smith. In 
the fall of 1804, when I joined the 
Conference, there was a little over 90d0 
members in the Western Conference; 
in 1811, 30,741. There were then a 
little over forty travelling preachers, 
and in 1810 over one hundred ; and 
yet, at this time, there are not more 
than six of us left lingering on the 
shores of time to look back, look 
around, and look forward to the future 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for weal or for woe. Lord, save the 
Church from desiring to have pews, 
choirs, organs, or instrumental music, 
and a congregational ministry, like 
other heathen Churches around them. 

In 1804, the membership of the 
whole Church was 119,945, travelling 
preachers 433, throughout the United 
States territories and Canada. Their 
increase this year, throughout the 
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Union, iras 6811. In 1812, wlien the 
Weston Conference -was divided into 
Ohio and Tennessee CSonferences, onr 
entire membersldp had increased to 
184)567 ; increase of members in 
eight years, near 65,000. TraTeUing 
ministers in 1804, 433; in 1812, 688. 

In 1811 we elected our delq;ates to 
the first delegated General Conference 
ever holden by the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church. This General Conference 
was holden in New York, 1st May, 
1812. At this General Conference, 
the Western Conference, which had 
existed some twelve years, was divided 
into two annnal conferences, called 
Ohio and Tennessee. The Ohio Con- 
ference was composed of the following 
presiding -elder districts, namely : — 
Ohio District, Mnskingnm District, 
Scioto District, Sfiami District, Ken- 
tucky District, and Salt Elver Dis- 
trict : six. Tennessee Conference was 
composed of the following districts, 
namely : Holston District, Nashville 
District, Cumberland District, Wa- 
bash District, Mismssippi District^ and 
Louisana IHstrict : six. It will be 
seen that the State of Eentncky was 
divided between the two Conferences. 
There were members in Ohio Confer- 
ence, 23,284 ; In Tennessee Confer- 
ence, 22, 700. There were in Ohio Con- 
ference, travelling preachers, sixty- 
four ; in Tennessee, sixty-two. These 
statistics are for 1812. 

I was appointed to Christian Cir- 
cuit, Wabash District ; James Axley 
presiding elder. This was a four 
weeks' circuit, most of it parts and 
fragments of other circuits. I formed 
it into a four weeks' circuit. We had 
some splendid revivals this year, and 
took in some three hundred members. 
We had two or three very successful 
camp-meetings ; at one of them I 
baptised one hundred and twenty- 
seven adult x)er8ons and forty-seven 
children, all by sprinkling, save seven 
adults, whom I immersed. One of 
them was the daughter of a yery cele- 
brated Baptist minister. 



in the north end of my drenit 
Uiere was a district of doiaely-popa- 
lated country, about thiity-five miles 
across. A Methodist praadier had 
seldom, even if ever, preached in this 
district of country. About midway 
of it there lived a Baptist minister, 
with a large society and a large meet- 
ing-house. He, at an early day, had 
settled among them, and pr^udieed 
nearly all the eoontry against the 
Methodist preachers and people. 

I had to make a day's ride through 
this settlement every round, and 
thought it BJngular that no Methodist 
preacher, as I could learn, had ever 
made a break in it ; and I determined 
to make one in this region somehow 
or somewhere. While riding through, 
I stopped at many houses, and asked for 
the privilege to preach among tiiem. 
They looked shy, and denied me. I 
prayed God to open my way ; and at 
length, through an acquaintance I 
had made, left an appointment to 
preach at the Baptist meeting-house 
on my next round. 

The Baptist minister publicly 
warned the people not to hear me ; 
but somehow the novelty of the 
thing excited their cuiiosily, and 
though a week-day, a large congre- 
gation turned out, and among the 
rest, their preacher. He told me he 
should not hinder me that time from 
preaching in his meeting-house ; ' * but ** 
said he, ''you must leave no more ap-» 
pointments at my church, or if you do, 
you will find the doors barred against 
you." Well, I had to submit. I went 
in, and preached as well as I could, 
and the congregation were consider- 
ably affected, even to weeping. I 
called on the Baptist minister to con- 
dnde, but he refused; so after dos- 
ing the services, I told the congrega- 
tion that I could preach to them 
every round, but that their minister 
had forbidden me the use of his meet- 
ing-house any more ; but if there was 
any man present who would open his 
private house for me to preach in, X 
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-would leave an 'appointment. A gen- 
tleman rose up, and tendered me the 
use of his house, and invited me home 
with him for dinner ; so I left an ap- 
pointment, and went with this man 
and partook of his hospitalities. 

When I came round to my appoint- 
ment, the house was filled to overflow- 
ing, though large. While I was preach- 
ing, near the close of the discousse, 
suddenly the power of God fell on the 
congregation like a flash of lightning, 
and ihe people fell right and left ; 
some screamed aloud for mercy, others 
fell on their knees and prayed out 
aloud ; several Baptist members fell 
to the floor under the power of Qod. 
There was a Baptist preacher present. 
After I had talked, and exhorted, and 
sung for a long time, I called on this 
preaioher to pray, but he was so as- 
tounded that, he told me, he could 
not pray. Oar meeting lasted nearly 
all night. About twelve persons were 
converted in the good old way, and 
shouted aloud the praises of God. I 
opened the doors of the Church, and 
thirteen came forward and joined. 
From this time the work broke out) 
and many professed religion, and we 
succeeded in planting Methodism on 
a Arm footing here. The Baptist 
minister who was pastor of the con- 
gregation that woi*shipped at the 
meeting-house where I preached, had 
a dreadful rude set of diildren, espe- 
cially a daughter whom they called 
Betsy. She would stand on the seats, 
point and laugh, and when any would 
fall under the power of God, she 
would say it was nothing but a Me- 
thodist fit. 

At a camp-meeting this summer, 
held on the land of R. Dellam, Esq., 
now of St. Louis, a fine man, old Va- 
lentine Cook, of precious memory, 
attended with me, and laboured like 
a true minister of Christ. There was 
a large crowd of people, and mostly 
raised under old Baptist influence and 
prejudice, and as ignorant of Metho- 
diim and the pow^ of religion as the 



beasts that perish. There were se* 
veral preachers to aid Brother Cook 
and myself, ^ but all our preaching 
seemed powerless. The meeting 
dragged heavily till Sunday. Brother 
Cook and myself walked out to pray ; 
when we rose from our knees, Brother 
Cook said to me : 

* * Brother, have you any faith V* 

" A little," I replied. 

'' I have some," said he. 

We were both to preach in succes- 
sion, commencing at 11 o'clock. He 
was to preach firsts and I to follow. 
Said he to me : 

''If I strike fire, I will immediately 
call for mourners, and you must go 
into the assembly and exhort in every 
direction^ and J will manage the altar. 
But," said he, *' If I faU to strike fire, 
you must preach; and if you strike 
fire, call IJie mourners and manage 
the altar. I will go through the con- 
gregation, and exhort with all the 
power God gives me." 

We repaired to the stand. He 
preached ; it seemed as if every word 
took effect. There was no outbreak ; 
the vast crowd were melted into silent 
tears. When he closed, he bade me 
rise and preach. I did so. Just as I 
was closing up my sermon, and press- 
ing it with all the force I could com- 
mand, the power of Ctod suddenly 
was displayed, and sinners fell by 
scores through all the assembly. We 
had no need of a mourners' bench. 
It was supposed that several hundred 
fell in five minutes; sinners turned 
pale; some ran into the woods, some 
tried to get away, and fell in the 
attempt, some shouted aloud for joy ; 
among the rest my Baptist preachOT's 
daughter, whom we have called Betsy. 
As I went through the assembly I came 
across Betsy, who had fallen to the 
earth, and was praying at a mighty 
rate. When I came to her, she said to 
me : 

'' 0, do pray for me ; I am afraid X 
am lost and damned for ever." 

I said to her, "Betsy, get up; 
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Jrou have only got a Methodist fit" 
(using her former language) ; but she 
roared the louder two on three times. 
I bid her get up, saying to her, " You 
are playing the hypocrite, and have 
only got a Methodist fit ; get up, 
Betsy." But I assure you she was 
past getting up. Just hard by I saw 
her father, the Baptist preacher. He 
was cr3ring, and shaking every joint 
in him. I went to him, and said, 
** Brother A., come and pray for 
Betsy." He replied : 
• "Lord, have mercy on me, I cannot 
pray." 

"Amen," said I. "Pray on. Bro- 
ther A., the Lord will have mercy." 
I then exhorted Betsy, and prayed for 
her. If ever I saw the great deep of 
a sinner's heart broken up, hers was. 
She wrestled and prayed all night. 
Next morning, about sunrise, the 
Lord in a powerful manner converted 
her. She rose and went over the 
camp-ground like a top. She at length 
Inet her father, the preacher, and of 
all the exhortations that I ever heard 
fall from the lips of a mortal, hers 
was the most powerful to her father. 
She said to him : 

** You, father, have taught me from 
tnj childhood to hate and despise the 
Methodists till my soul was well-nigh 
lost and ruined for ever !" 

She then assured him that he had 
no religion at all, and begged him to 
repent and get his soul converted. 
She made him kneel down, and she 
engaged for him in mighty prayer. 

About eleven o'clock on Monday I 
opened the doors of the Church, and 
forty-two joined, and among the rest, 
Betsy. From this meeting a revival 
spread almost through the entire 
country round, and great additions 
were made to the Methodist Church. 
The circuit was large, embracing parts 
6f Logan, Muhlenburg, Butler, Chris- 
tian, and Caldwell Counties in Ken- 
tucky, and parts of Montgomery, 
Dixon, and Stewart Counties in Ten- 
Bessee. 



On the west part of Red River 
there was a Presbyterian minister 
settled, who had a large brick church. 
He had settled at an early day, and 
the few scattered Methodists who 
lived in the bounds of his congrega- 
tion, having no Methodist preaching, 
had joined his church rather than 
live out of Church altogether. I was 
invited to preach about five miles 
from this minister's church. I sent 
an appointment. At the time a large 
congregation turned out ; the people 
were deeply affected. When I closed, 
I stated to the assembly that I could 
preach to them every four weeks, if 
they desired it. They told me they 
did, and I accordingly left another 
appointment. When I came the house 
was crowded, and the Presbyterian 
minister came. I preached, and there 
was a general weeping all through the 
congregation. The minister concluded 
for me, and I left another appoint- 
ment. The minister stayed and dined 
with me. After dinner, he asked me 
to walk out with him. I did so. 
When we had seated ourselves, he 
told me he wanted to talk to me about 
my preaching in that neighbourhood. 
He said that this neighbourhood was 
in the bounds of his congregation ; 
that I was heartily welcome to preach ; 
but, said he, you must not attempt to 
raise any society. I told him that 
was not our way of doing business ; 
that we seldom ever preached long at 
any place without trying to raise a 
society. He said I must not do it. 
I told him the people were a free 
people, and lived in a free country, and 
must and ought to be allowed to do as 
they pleased; that I should never 
condescend to try to proselyte ; but 
if I continued to preach there, and if 
any of the people desired to join the 
Methodist Church, I should surely 
give them the privilege to do so ; and 
that I understood there were ten or 
twelve members of the Methodist 
Church had joined his Church as 
Methodists^ with the fair understand- 
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ing that if the Methodists ever organ- 
ize a society convenient to them, 
they were to have the privilege of 
joining their own Church without 
any hard thoughts or censures. He 
said thdt was trae ; but if we raised 
a society it would diminish his mem- 
bership, and cut off his support. 
"Well," said I, "my dear sir, if the 
people want me to preach to them I 
shall do it, and if they desire to join 
our Church I shall take them in ; and 
I intend, when I come next time, to 
organize a class, for several have de- 
sired me to do so." Said he, *M will 
be here, and will openly oppose you." 
Said I "If you think that the best 
way, do so." While I was absent for 
three Sabbaths successively, he opened 
his batteries on me, told them what 
I had said, and warned them not to 
attend my meetings. This roused the 
whole country and made me many 
£Etst friends ; even his own members 
remonstrated against his course, say- 
ing to him, nobody was obliged to join 
the Methodists, and if they preferred 
the Methodist Church to his, it was 
their right to join it. 

When I came round we had a vast 
crowd out^ but the minister did not 
appear. At the close of my sermon 
I read our General Rules, and ex- 
plained our economy. I then told 
them that my father had fought in 
the Revolution to gain our freedom 
and liberty of conscience ; that I felt 
that my Presbyterian brother had no 
bill of sale of the people ; that I was 



no robber of Churches ; but if I had 
any members in my Church that 
liked the Presbyterians better than 
the Methodists, I wanted them to go 
and join them ; but if there were any 
there that day that believed the 
Methodist doctrine, and were willing 
to conform to the Discipline of the 
Methodist Church, and desired to 
join us, let them come and give me 
their hand, and I would form them 
into a class and appoint them a leader. 
There were twenty-seven came for- 
ward ; thirteen of them were mem- 
bers of this minister's Church. I 
publicly ascertained this fact, and 
then told the thirteen that I did not 
want to give any offence, and that I 
wanted them all to go to their next 
meeting, «and ask a letter stating 
their reasons, and I would receive 
them into fall membership at once. 
One of them, a fine, intelligent man, 
and an elder, said that he knew they 
would not give them letters. I re- 
marked, " Gj-o and ask for them ; and 
if they refuse, come back, and I will 
receive you any how." They went, 
but the Church would not give them 
letters, although there was nothing 
against their moral characters. After 
that I received them into the Metho- 
dist Church. Public opinion was in my 
favour, and many more of this preacher's 
members came and joined us, and the 
minister sold out and moved to Mis- 
souri, and before the year was out I 
had peaceable possession of his brick 
church. 
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SLAVEET IX THE CHXJECH. 



Iv t)ie fall of 1812, our Tennessee 
Conference was holden at Fountain 
Head, State of Tennessee, on the first 



of November. At this first session 
of the Tennessee Conference the Illi- 
nois District was organised, and J. 

E 
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Walker Mppomked preading elder. 
Hie lUiBoie Cizcnit^ as a miniiian, was 
liomed ia 1804, and BeDJamin Touig 
appointed to iL It was attached to 
the CiiBberiaad Distriet^ L. Ganett 
prandiBg elder. Brother Young le- 
iuued oxtj-sevcn memberai. 

At thia eonferenoe I was appointed 
bj ffiahop Aabory to the Wabaah 
Distriet» which was then oomposed of 
the following CbcnitSy namely : Yin- 
osnnes^ in the State of Indiana; and 
little Wabaah and Fort Maasack, in 
IlHnois. These three cizcnits were 
north of the Ohio Biver ; the baUaiee 
of the district was in Eentnehy, 
BSBiely, liTingstony Christian, Hen* 
defson, Hartford, and Breckenridge 
CSiiciiitai In trareUing the District I 
had to cross the Ohio BiTsr sixteen 
timea during the year. 

I told Bii^p Asbojy that I delibe- 
rately believed that I ought not to be 
appointed presiding elder, lor I was 
not qualified for the office ; but he 
told me there was no appeal from his 
judgment. At the end of six months 
I wrote to him, be^iiDg a release from 
the peat ha had assigned me ; bnt 
when he retomed an answer, he said 
I must abide his judgment, and stand 
ia my lot to the end of the time. I 
ecmtinned accordingly in the service, 
bnt the most of tl^ year waa gloomy 
to me, feding that I had not the first 
qualification for the office of a presiding 
^der. Perhaps I never spent a more 
gloomy and sad year than this in all 
my itinerant life ; and from that day 
to this I can safely say the presiding 
elder^s office has had no special charms 
for me ; and I will remark, that I 
have often wondered at the aspira- 
tions of many, very many Methodist 
preachers for the office of presiding 
elder ; and have frequently said, if I 
were a bishop, that such aspirants 
should always go without office under 
my administration. I look upon this 
disposition as the out-cropping of 
fallen and nnsanctified human nature, 
and whenever this spirit, in a large 



degree^ gets into a preadier, he addem 
ever does mudi good afterward. 

We had through the summer and 
£dl of this coniierence year some 
q>Iendid camp-meetings^ many con- 
versions and many accessions to the 
CihuTeh. In the fidl we met at eon- 
ferenee, October Ist, 1818, at Bees'a 
Chapel, Tennessee. The name of Wa- 
bash District was dlianged to Cbeen 
Biver District, and Yinoennes, litde 
Wabash, and Fort Ifassack Circuits^ 
north of the Ohio Biver, were stricken 
eif and attached to the Illinois Dis- 
trict, and Dixon and Dover Circoits^ 
south of the Cnmberiand Biver, thai 
had belonged to Nashville District, 
were attadied to Green Biver District. 
I was appointed by Bishop Asbnry 
presiding elder of this distoict^ some 
time in the course of the summer of 
this coniierence year, 1813. We had 
a camp-meeting in the Breckenridge 
Circuit, and a glorious good work of 
religion was numifest throughout the 
meeting. It was at this meeting that 
Benjamin Ogd^, one of the eariy 
preachers sent to the West^ who b^ 
came disaffected, and left the Me- 
thodist Bpiscopal Church, under the 
secession of J. 0*Kd]y, and backslid, 
professed to be reclaimed, and returned 
to his mother Church. 

Slavery had long been agitated in 
the Methodist Bpiscopal Churdi, and 
our preachers, although they did not 
fed it to be their duty to meddle with 
it politically, yet, as Christians and 
Christian ministers, be it spoken to 
their eternal credit, they believed it 
to be their duty to bear their testi- 
mony against slavery as a moral evil, 
and this is the reason why the General 
Conference, from time to time, passed 
rules and regulations to govern preach- 
ers and members of the Church in re- 
gard to this great evil. The great 
object of the General Conference was 
to keep the ministry clear of it, and 
there can be no doubt that the course 
pursued by Early Methodist preachers 
was the cause of the emandpatioa of 
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thovBimds of this degraded race of 
human beings ; and it is clear to my 
mind, if Methodist preachers had 
kept clear of slavery tiiemselTes, and 
j;one on bearing honest testimony 
Against it, that thousands upon thou- 
sands more would hay« been emanci- 
pated who are now groaning under an 
oppression almost too intolerable to be 
i>orne» Siarery is certainly a domestic^ 
political, and moral evil. Go into a 
clave community, and you not only 
43ee the dreadful evils growing out of 
the system in the almost universal 
JicentifraBneBS which prevails among 
the slaves themselves, but their young 
masters are often tempted and sauced 
from the paths of virtue^ from the 
4iSSoeiations in which they are placed ; 
and there m an under-current of heart- 
embitbering feeling of many ladies of 
liigh and noble virtue, growing out of 
the want of fidelity of tiieir husbands, 
And the profligate course of their sons. 
Iiet any one travel through slave 
states, and see the thousands of mixed 
blood, and then say if I have mis- 
represented the dreadful causes of 
domestic disquietude that often falk 
with mountain weight on honourable 
wives and mothers. And although, 
in the infancy of this republic, it 
seemed almost impossible to form a 
strong and democratic confederacy, 
And maintain their independence^ with- 
out compromising constitutionally 
this political evil, and thereby fixing 
■a stain on this ''Land of the free and 
Jbome of the brave," yet it was looked 
upon as a great national or political 
•evil, and by none more so than General 
Washington, the fother of the r^ublic. 
I will not attempt to enumerate the 
moral evils that have been produced 
by slavery ; their name is legion. 
And now, notwithstanding these are 
my honest views of slavery, I have 
never seen a rabid abolition of free- 
soii society that I could join, because 
they resort to unjustifiable agitation, 
And the means they employ are ge- 
aerally unchristian. They condemn 



and confound the innocent with the 
guilty ; the means they employ are 
not truthful, at aU times ; and I am 
perfectiy satisfied that if force is re- 
sorted to, this glorious Union will be 
dissolved, a civil war will fcdlow, death 
and carnage will ensue, and the only 
free nation on the earth wiU be de- 
stroyed. Let moral suasion be used 
to the last degree, for the sake of the 
salvation of tiie slaveholders, and the 
salvation of the slaves. Let us not 
take a course that will cut off the 
Gospel £rom them, and deliver them 
over to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God, or the anathemas of the devil. 
I have had glorious revivals of re- 
ligion among the slaves, and have seen 
thousands of them soundly converted 
to God, and have stood by tiie bed- 
side of the dying slave, and have 
heard the swelling shout of Christian 
victory from the dying negro as he 
entered the cold waters of the river of 
Jordan. 

At our Breckenridge Circuit camp- 
meeting the following incident oc- 
curred. There were a brother S. and 
family, who were the owners of a good 
many slaves. It was a fine fsunily, 
and Sister S. was a very intelligent 
lady, and an exemplary Christian. 
She had long sought the blessing of 
perfect love, but she said the idea of 
holding her fellow-beings in bondage 
stood out in her way. Many at this 
meeting sought and obtained the 
blessing of sanctification ; ^ter S. 
said her whole soul was in an agony 
for that blessing, and it seemed to 
her at times that she could almost lay 
hold, and claim the promise, but she 
said her slaves would seem to step 
right in between her and her Saviour, 
and prevent its reception ; but while 
on her knees, and struggling as in an 
agony for a clean heart, she then and 
there covenanted with the Lord, if 
he would give her the blessing, she 
would give up her slaves and set them 
free. She said this covenant had 
hardly been made one moment, whea 
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God filled her soul vith such an oyer- 
'whelming sense of Diyine love, that 
she did not really know whether she 
was in or out of Ihe body. . She rose 
from her knees, and proclaimed to 
listening hundreds that she had ob- 
tained the blessing, and also the terms 
on which she had obtained it. She 
went through the yast crowd wiUi 
holy shouts of joy, and exhorting all 
to taste and see that the Lord was 
gracious. ; and such a power attended 
her words that hundreds fell to the 
ground, and scores of souls were hap- 
pily borne into the kingdom of God 
that afternoon and during the night. 
Shortly after this they set their slaves 
free, and the end of that fiEunily was 
I)eaoe. 

There was another circumstance 
happened at this camp-meeting that I 
will substantially relate. It was one 
of our rules of the camp-meeting that 
the men were to occupy the seats on 
one side of the stand, and the ladies 
the othei: side, at all hours of public 
worship. But there was a young man 
finely dressed, with his bosom full of 
ruffles, that would take his seat among 
the ladies ; and if there .was any ex- 
citement in 'the congregation, he 
would rise to his feet, and stand on 
the seats prepared for the occupancy 
of the ladies. I reproved him seversd 
times; but he would still persist in 
his dLsorderly course. At length I 
reproved him personally and sharply, 
and said, f^I mean that young man 
there, standing on the seats of the 
ladies, with a ruffled shirt on." And 
added, '* I doubt not that ruffled shirt 
was borrowed." 

' This brought him o£f the seats in a 
mighty rage. He swore he would 
whip me for insulting him. After 
a while I was walking round on 
the outskirts of the congregation, 
and he had a large company gathered 
round him, and was swearing at a 
mighty rate, and saying he would 
certainly whip me before he left the 
ground. 



I walked up, and said, " Gentlemen, 
let me in here to this fellow." 

They opened the way. I walked 
up - to him, and asked him if it traa 
me he was cursing, and going ta 
whip. 
- He said it was. 

"Well," said I, "we will not dis- 
turb the congregation fighting here; 
but let us go out into the woods, for 
if I am to be whipped, I want it 
over, for I do not like to live in 
dread." 

So we started for the woods, the 
crowd pressing after us. I stopped 
and requested every one of them to 
go back, and not a man to follow ; 
and assured them if they did not go 
back, that I would not go another 
step : they then turned b^k. The 
camp-ground was fenced in. When we 
came to the fence I put my left hand on 
the top rail and leaped over. ' 
• As I alighted on the other side one 
of my feet struck a grub, and I had 
well-nigh sprained my ankle ; it gave 
me a severe jar, and a pain struck me 
in the left side from the force of the 
jar, and involuntarily I put my right 
hand on my left side, where the pain 
had struck me. My redoubtable an- 
tagonist had got on the fence, and 
looking down at me said, 

"D — n you, you are feeling for a 
dirkj are you t " • 

As quick as thought, it occurred to 
me how to get clear of a whipping. 

"Yes," said I ; "and I will give 
you the benefit of all the dirks I 
have ; " and advanced rapidly toward 
him. 

. He sprang back on the other side 
of the fence from me. I jumped over 
after him, and a regular foot race fol- 
lowed. I was so diverted at my cow- 
ardly bully's rapid retreat that I could 
not run fast; so he escaped, and I 
missed my whipping. 

There was a large pond not very 
far from the camp-ground, and what 
few rowdies were there concluded 
they would take my bully and duck 
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him in that pond as a punishment for 
his bad conduct ; so they decoyed him 
off there, and they got a long pole, 
and stripped some hickory bark, 
and securing him on the pole, two of 
them, one at each end, waded in and 
ducked him nearly to death ; he 
begged and prayed them to spare his 
life ; he promised them that he would 
never misbehave at meeting again, 
and that he would immediately leave 
the ground if they would let him go. 
On these conditions they released him, 
and I got clear of my ruffle-shirted 
dandy. 

It may be asked what I would have 
done, if this fellow had gone with me 
to the woods. This is hard to answer, 
for it was a part of my creed to love 
everybody, but to fear no one ;] and 
I did not permit myself to believe any 
man could whip me till it was tried, 
and I did not permit myself to pre- 
meditate expedients in such cases. I 
should no doubt have proposed to him 
to have prayer first, and then followed 
the openings of Providence. 

This year there was a considerable 
decrease in membership in the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, owiug 
chiefly to the war with England ; and 
ve felt the sad effects of war through- 
out the West perhaps as sensibly as 
in any part of the Union. A braver 
set of men never lived than was found 
in this WesteiTi world, and many of 
them volunteered and helped to 
achieve another glorious victory over 
the legions of England and her savage 
allied thousands. Of course there 
were many of our members went 
into the war, and deemed it their duty 
to defend our common country under 
General Jackson. 

In the fall of 1813, October 1st, our 
Conference was held at Rees's Chapel, 
Tennessee, and for 1813-14 our 
appointments remained pretty much 
as they were before. I was re- 
turned to the Green River District ; 
this year the Missouri District was 
formed, and admitted as part of the 



Tennessee Conference. In the course 
of this year, or about this time, there 
were new fields of labour entered by 
our preachers along the Cumberland 
River,, near the line between Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. We preached in 
new settlements, and the Lord poured 
out his Spirit, and we had many con- 
victions and many conversions. It 
was the order of the day (though I 
am sorry to say it), that we were con- 
stantly followed by a certain set of 
proselyting Baptist preachers. These 
new and wicked settlements were sel- 
dom visited by these Baptist preach- 
ers until ' the Methodist preachers 
entered them ; then, when a revival 
was gotten up, or the work of God 
revived, these Baptist preachers came 
rushing in, and they generally sung 
their sermons; and when they. struck 
the l(mg rollj or their sing-song mode 
of preaching, in substance it was 
"water !" "water !" "you must fol- 
low your blessed Lord down into the 
water I" v I had preached several 
times in a large, populous, and 
wicked settlement, and there were 
serious attention, deep convictions, 
and a good many conversions; but 
between my occasional appointments,, 
these preachers would rush in, and 
try to take our converts off into the 
water; and, indeed, they made so 
much ado about baptism by immer- 
sion, that the uninfoi-med would sup- 
pose that heaven was an island, and 
there was no way to get there but by 
diving or stoimming. 

Among the Baptist preachers that 
rushed in on us in this new settle- 
ment there came along a lank, long- 
legged, extremely illiterate and igno- 
rant old preacher by the name of 

H s, and he was as impudent as 

a wolf. He sent an appointment, and 
he was to blow the Methodists sky- 
high. I had never seen him, nor had 
he ever seen me. I heard of his ap- 
pointment, and concluded that I 
would go ; and if he really killed all 
the Methodists, if I could muster 
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force enough I would bnry them out 
of the iray. The time came on, and 
this mighty Goliath appeared, with 
two armonr-hearers. I stayed ont 
nntil he commenced the battie, then 
I moved into the congregation, and 
took my seat with pen, ink, and paper ; 
thinking if I was to be killed, and he 
did not dispatch me too suddenly, I 
would at least try to write my 'will. 
He commenced the battle by warning 
the people to take care of these Me- 
thodist preachers that wore black 
broadcloth coats, silk jackets, and 
fair-topped boots, and a watch in 
their pockets ; that rode fine fistt 
horses, &c. He then said he would 
tell them how these Methodist preach- 
ers got the money to buy all these 
fine clothes and horses. He said, 
that in order to join the Methodist 
Church, the preachers received twenty- 
five cents for every one that they took 
into the Church, and twenty-five cents 
for every baby they sprinkled, and 
that these babies were considered 
members of the Church, and thus 
that every member, adult or infant, 
bad to pay a dollar a-bead annually ; 
and that these moneys constituted a 
large fund, and the Methodist preach- 
ers could well aflford to dress fine and 
ride fat horses. But, said he, here 
is poor old H s (alluding to him- 
self), if he can get a wool hat and a 
wallet of dumplings he is content, 
and thinks himself well ofif. Now, 
said he, my dear brethren, these Me- 
thodist preachers often remind me, 
in the doctrine they preach, of the 
manner of certain men that catch 
monkeys in certain countries. The 
monkeys are very fond of black haws, 
the monkey-catchers go and scatter 
these black haws around the roots of 
the trees in which the monkeys are, 
\ad then they retire ; the monkeys 
come down and devour the haws. 
The next time these monkey-catchers 
come they bring sheep-saffron, that 
very much resembles black haws. 
They scatter the sheepHuffroii around 



the roots of the trees and retire, and 
the poor, simple monkeys eat up the 
sa&on, and it makes them so sick 
they cannot climb, but lie down, and 
then these men rush out and catchr 
them. So it is, said he, my brethren^ 
with these Methodist preachers. They' 
preach some truth, which takes with 
the people ; then they come with their 
sheep-saffron, or rotten doctrines, and 
the poor simple people, like the foolish 
monkeys, swallow down these fiUse- 
doctrines, and it makes them sick, 
and then these Methodist preachers 
catch them. He then compared Me- 
thodist preachers to a boy climbing a> 
pole, &c. You may be sure this was a- 
deadly shot. 

As soon as he was done, to keep up 
appearances, he said, if there was any 
one present that wanted to reply to 
him, let him come forward. I arose, 
and marched up, and took the stand, 
and in a very little time nailed all his 
lies to the counter ; and by respectable 
gentlemen out of any Church proved 
his statements to be false, and poured 
round upon round on him so hot and 
so fast, that he started for the door. 
I ordered him to stop, and told him, 
if he did not, I woald shoot him in 
the back for a tory ; he got out at the 
door. He was taken so at surprise, 
and charged on so suddenly, thiat he 
forgot his hat, and he peeped round 
the door-chink at me. I blazed away 
at him till he dodged back and started 
off, bare-headed, for home, talking to 
himself by the way. As he retreated 
in this situation he was met by a gen- 
tleman, who hailed him, and said, 

"Mr. H^ s, what is the matter? 

where is your hatf " " Lord !" he 
exclaimed, *'that Methodist bull-dog 
Cartwright came to my meeting, and 
opened a fire on me that no mortal 
man could stand, and I left." " Come,'* 
said the gentleman, '*go back and get 
your hat." "No," said he, "I will not 
go back, if I never see another hat 
on earth." This encounter blowed this 
proselyting, sheep-stealing preacher ta 
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never, where another Baptist preacher 
that I once heard of would have gone 
to if he had jumped off. 

Now I must explain this allusion 
a little. At an early day I heard a 
Baptist preacher preach, and toward 
the close he alluded to his own ex- 
perience. When in a state of oonyic- 
tion, he said he was in great distress ; 
he sought relief on the right and left, 
but found none, and at length he said 
he thought he would start off and 
travel to the ends of the yearthj and 
when he got there that he would 
jump off; and now stopping sud- 
denly, he asked his congregation, 
** "where do you think I would have 
gone to ?" and answering for them, 
said he, '*I should have gone to 
NBYER !" 

While I am giving a few strictures 
on the unworthy conduct of a few of 
the preachers of this denomloation, I 
will state another incident that oc- 
curred about this time. I settled 
on a little new place, near the road 
leading from Hopkinsville, Christian 
County, to Russellville, Logan County, 
Kentucky, and was destitute of sta- 
bling. Presently there rode up an old 
gentleman and a youth he csJled his 
son. 

He asked me if Peter Cartwright, a 
Methodist preacher, lived there. 

I answered he did. 

He asked, ** Are you the man ?*' 

I answered, "Yes." 

'*Well," said he, "I am a Baptist 
preacher, have been to Missouri after 
this my sick son, and I have called to 
stay all night with you." I told him 
to do so, and alight and come in. I 
disposed of their horses as best I 
could, supper was prepared, and they 
partook of our fare. After supper 
they both stepped into the other 
room, and when they returned I 
smelled whisky very strongly ; and 
although these were not the days of 
general temperance as now going on, 
yet I thought it a bad sign for a 



preacher to smell very strong of 
whisky, but said nothing. When we 
were about to retire to bed, I set out 
the books and said, ** Brother, it is 
our custom to have family prayer ; 
take the books and lead in family 
prayer." He began to make excuses^ 
and declined. I urged him strongly, 
but he refused, so I took the books, 
read, sung, and prayed ; but he would 
not sing with me, neither did he, nor 
his son, kneel when we prayed. Next 
morning the family was called to* 
gether for family prayer ; again I in- 
vited him to pray with us, but he 
would not. As soon as prayer was 
over he went into the other room, and 
brought out his bottle of whisky* he 
asked me to take a dram. I told him 
I did not drink spirits. He offered 
it to all my &mily, but they all re^ 
fused. After breakfast he and his 
son harnessed up their horses to start 
on their way home. 

** Perhaps, brother,'* said he, "yon 
charge?" 

** Yes, " said I, "all whisky-drinking 
preachers, that will not pray with me, 
I charge." 

"Well," said he, "it looks a little 
hard that one preacher should charge 
another." 

"Sir," said I, "you have given me 
no evidence that you are a preacher^ 
and I fear you are a vile impostor ; 
and when any man about me drinks 
whisky, and will not pray with me, 
preacher or no preacher, I take a 
pleasure in charging him full price ; 
80 haul out your cash." He did so, 
but very reluctantly. 

I am glad these unworthy examples 
of these preachers do not apply to 
the Baptist ministry generaUy, but 
many of them are friends of tempe- 
rance, and scorn the contemptible 
business of proselyting members from 
other Churches. So may they con- 
tinue, and give up their exclusive 
baptism by immersion. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



CAMP-MEETING INCIDENTS. 



On the 29th September, 1814, our 
^Tennessee Oonference commenced its 
session at Kenerley^s Chapel, nine 
miles north of Kussellville, Logan 
County, Kentucky. Bishops Asbury 
and M'Eendree were both present. 
These two venerable bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were 
both single men, and lived and died 
without ever marrying. There is no 
doui>t but the scanty means of a sup- 
port, and the vast field of their pas- 
toral labour, induced them to remain 
unmarried, and devote their whole 
time to the building up the Church. 
Their field of ministerial labour was 
from East to West, from North to 
South, all over these United States 
and Territories, and the British Pro- 
vinces in Canada. The Union itself 
was in its infancy. When these men 
t)estowed the most of their ministerial 
labour, • we had just thrown off the 
yoke of the British government, just 
ended a bloody war ; great scarcity 
of money prevailed ; the Methodist 
Churches were few, feeble, and poor ; 
a single man in that early day was 
only allowed sixty-four, eighty, and 
never more than one hundred dollars, 
and the bishops no more than any other 
single travelling preacher, and always 
dependent on the voluntary contri< 
butions of the people for this small pit- 
tance. Many of our married preach- 
ers had been starved into a location, 
and many more, during their illus- 
trious sacrificing lives, were actually 
compelled to desist from travelling 
for want of means of support for their 
fiamilies. From the poverty of the 
Church, and the vastness of the field 
of their itinerant life, Mr. Asbury, 
and Bishop M'Kendree too, advised 
the travelling preachers to remain 



single; but a few years proved to 
these devoted bishops themselves 
that Methodist preachers were but 
men, subject to like passions with 
other men. The various courtships 
and marriage contracts, to be consum- 
mated at some future and distant day, 
satisfied these devoted men of God 
that it was better for even Methodist 
preachers to marry than to remain 
single, after they had formed a minis- 
terial character; and although I had 
travelled ten years, had a wife and 
two children, and had acted as steward 
of the Conference for several years, 
yet up to this time, as, I have else- 
where stated in thia narrative, no al- 
lowance had been made for me, or any 
other travelling married preacher, for 
house rent and table expenses, or for 
our childi'en. 

At this Conference, Bishop Asbury 
came with ten dollars for every tra- 
velling preacher's child or children 
born in the travelling connection. 
This money he had begged from door 
to door down Eabt, in the older and 
wealthier Conferences, for the suffer- 
ing 'children of the married travelling 
itinerants in the West. This, indeed, 
was a fatted calf to many of us, who 
had received hardly enough to keep 
soul and body together. At this 
Conference the Stewards were in- 
structed to settle all the claims of the 
preachers and their families, as the 
Discipline provides. 

By an examination of the Minutes 
it will be seen that the Ohio Con- 
ference still had its six presiding-elder 
districts, and Tennessee eight districts 
(for 1814 — 15). For several years, 
about this time, our increase of mem- 
bers was small, owing to the war and 
rumours of war. The travelling preach- 
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«r8 in the Ohio Conference had in- 
creased to sixty-three, and in the 
Tennesse Conference to sixty-six. 

At a camp-meeting holden this year, 
in the edge of Tennessee, for the 
Christian Circuit, there were a great 
many people attended, and among 
them a gang of rowdies. The ring- 
leaders of the rowdies went by the 
names of J. P. and William P., two 
brothers; their parents were fine 
members of the Methodifit Episcopal 
Church. I found it would be hard to 
keep order, and I went to J. P., and 
told him I wanted him to help me 
keep order. Said I, ** These rowdies 
are all afraid of you ; and if you will 
help n^e, yuu shall be captain, and 
choose your own men." 

He said he did not want to engage 
in that way ; but if I would not bind 
him up too close, but let him have a 
little fun, away off, he would then 
promise me that we should have good 
order in the encampment through the 
meeting. 

I said, ** Very well ; keep good 
order in the congregation, and if you 
have any little fun, let it be away off, 
where it will not disturb the worship 
of God." 

There came into the congregation 
a, young, awkward fellow, that would 
trespass on our rules by seating him- 
self all the time among the ladies. 
It was very fashionable at that time 
for the gentlemen to roach their hair ; 
And this young man had a mighty 
bushy Voached head of hair. I took 
him out several times from among 
the women, but he would soon be 
back again. 

I told J. P. I wished he would at- 
tend to this young man. **Very 
.well," said he; and immediately sent 
off and got a pair of scissors, and 
planted his company about a half- 
mile off; then sent for this young 
fellow under the pretence of giving 
him something to drink. When they 
got him out there, two of them, one 
jon each side, stepped up to him with 



drawn dirks, and told him they did 
not mean to hurt him if he would be 
quiet ; but if he resisted or hallooed, 
he was a dead man. They said they 
only wanted to roach his hair, and 
put him in the newest Nashville 
fashion. The fellow was scared al- 
most to death, but made no resistance 
whatever. Then one with the scis- 
sors commenced cutting his hair, and 
it was haggled all over at a masterly 
rate. When they were done shearing 
him, they let him go; and he came 
straight to the camp-ground. Just 
as he entered it, I met him ; he was 
pale as a cloth. He took off his hat, 
and said, **See here, Mr. Cartwright, 
what them rowdies have done ! " I had 
very hard work to keep down my 
risibilities ; but I told him he had 
better say nothing about it, for if he 
did, they might serve him worse. He 
soon disappeared, and interrupted us 
no more during the meeting. 

Our camp-ground was right on the 
bank of a Creek. Just behind the 
preachers' camp, there was about room 
enough to place two or three carriages ; 
then the bank of the creek, which 
was about ten feet high. Not far from 
the shore was a deep hole of water, 
about six feet deep. William P., the 
brother of my captain ef order, was 
very rude, and I reproved him sharply. 
I understood that he swore he would 
run my carriage (which I had placed 
behind the preachers' tent, right on 
the bank) into the creek. There was 
but one way to pass to my carriage. 
At night I lay watching, with a good 
stick in my hand, and presently I 
saw William take hold of my carriage, 
and begin to turn it, in order to run 
it down the bank into the creek. I 
slipped out, and rushed upon him 
with my cudgel. I was in the only 
pathway ; and he, fearing a good 
knock-down, leaped over the bank 
light into the deep hole of water, and 
came out on the other side and ran off. 

It made him veiy angry that he was 
defeated. He swore that he would 
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bave satisfaction out of me before the 
meeting was over. In the meantime, 
the power of God fell on the people 
gloriously ; many hardened sinners 
were arrested, and a great many were 
converted; and on Sunday the 
mighty power of GK>d was felt to the 
utmost verge of the congregation. 
On Sunday night, our iJtar was 
crowded with weeping peniten^. 
While I was in the altar, labouring 
with the mourners, I saw William 
come up and lean on the pale, on 
the outside of the altar. I kept my 
eye on him ; and suddenly he leaped 
over into the altar, and fell at full 
length, and roared like a bull in 
a net, and cried aloud for mercy. 
While I was talking to and praying 
for him and others, I trod on some- 
thing near where he had been stand- 
ing that felt soft. I stooped down 
and looked, and lo and behold, what 
should it be but a string of frogs, 
strung on a piece of hickory bark ! 
I took them up, and carried them 
into the tent, not knowing what it 
meant. 

Just about daybreak, Monday morn- 
ing, William P. raised the shout of 
victory, after struggling hard all 
night. Our meeting went on glo- 
riously all that day, and for several 
days and nights, with very little 
preaching or intermission; and many 
were the happy subjects of converting 
grace. Some time on Monday my 
notorious William came to me, and 
told me that he gathered and strung 
that batch of frogs, and brought them 
to the altar, intending, while I was 
stooping and praying for the mourners 
to slip them over my head and round 
my neck ; and while he was seeking 
an opportunity to do this, the mighty 
power of God fell on him. He said 
he never wanted to be any nearer hell 
than he felt himself to be when the 
power of God arrested him. Many 
of the very wont rowdies that at- 
tended this meeting were struck down 
and eonTerted to God ; and thus ended 



the Frog Campaign. About seventy 
joined the Ohurcfa. 

There was anotlier incident which 
occurred at this meeting that I will 
relate. Not veiy distant from Hop- 
kinsville, near which town I livedo 
there was a very interesting, fiishion- 
able, wealthy family, who were rused 
with all the diabolical hatred that a 
rigidly enforced predestinarian educa- 
tion could impart against the Metho- 
dists. It had pleased God, at a camp- 
meeting near them, that I superin* 
tended, to arrest the wife and two of 
the daughters of the gentieman who 
was the head of this family, and they 
were powerfully converted, and joined 
the Methodist Church, and, as is com- 
mon, they felt greatly attached to me 
as the instrument, in the hands of 
God, of their salvation. This en- 
raged the husband and &ther of these 
interesting females very modi. He 
not only threatened to whip me^ but 
to kill me. He said I must be a very 
bad man, for all the women in the 
country were falling in love with me ; 
and that I moved on their passiont^ 
and took them into the Church with 
bad intentions. His eldest daughter, 
a fine, beautiful, intelligent young 
lady, wanted to attend the above- 
mentioned camp-meeting, and be- 
spoke a seat in my carriage, in com- 
pany with others going to the same 
meeting. At first her &ther swore 
she should not go ; but on second 
thought he consented, but told hia 
wife and daughter that he would go 
along, and that he would watch me 
closely, and that he had no doubt, be- 
fore he would return, he would catch 
me at my devilment, and be able to 
show the world that I was a bad man, 
and put a stop to the women all run- 
ning mad after this bad preacher. 
His daughter made ready, and we all 
started. We had about twenty-eight- 
miles to go to reach the encampment. 
His daughter thought it her duty to 
tell me the designs of her &ther, and 
said she hoped I would be on my 
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gnard, for she verily thouglit that Iter 
father was so enraged that if he could 
not get something to lay to my charge 
to min my character as a preacher, 
that he would kill me from pute 
malioe. I told her, of course, I was 
wide awake, and duly sober, and I had 
not the least fear but what Gtod would 
give me her father as a rescued cap- 
tive from the devil before the camp- 
meeting closed. '^Saidl, *< You must 
pray hard, and the work will be 
done.** I said to her, ''It is not 
the old big 'devil that is in your fa- 
ther ; it must be a little weakly, sickly 
devil that has taken possession of him, 
and I do not think that it will be 
a hard job to cast him out. Now," said 
I, "if Qod takes hold of your father 
and shakes him over hell a little 
while, and he smells brimstone right 
strong, if there was a ship-load of 
these little sickly devils in him, they 
would be driven out just as easy as a 
tornado would drive the regiments of 
musquitoes from around and about 
those stagnant ponds in the country. 
Cheer np, sister; I believe God will 
give me your £&ther before we return." 
Seeing me so bold and confident, she 
wept, and raised the shout in antici- 
pation of so desirable an event. When 
we got to the camp-ground I had the 
company and their horses all taken 
care of, and then said to this man : 
"We have a large preachers' tent, 
well provided with good beds ; come, 
you must go with me and lodge in 
the preachers' , tent." He seemed 
taken by surprise, and hesitated, but 
I took him right into the tent. " Now, 
sir," said I, " make yourself at home, 
for I hope to see you soundly con- 
verted before this camp-meeting comes 
to a close." I saw his countenance 
fall, and perhaps this was the start- 
ing point of his deep and pungent 
convictions* The trumpet sounded 
for preaching ; I mounted the stand 
and preached ; this man came and 
heard me. I saw clearly from his 
looks that he was oonvicted, and had 



a hard struggle in his. mind. He 
said to me, after the meeting was over, 
that my taking him into the preachenT 
tent and treating him so kindly, waa 
the worst whipping he ever got ; 
he could not sleep, he said. Some* 
times he thought he was a i)oor mean 
devil to treat me as he had done ; and 
surely I must be a Christian, or I 
never could treat him so kindly after 
he had said so many hard and bitter 
things about me. As the meeting 
progressed his convictions increased 
till he could neither eat nor sleep. 

On Sunday night, when such a tre* 
mendous power fell on the congrega- 
tion, and my gang of rowdies fell by 
dozens on the right and left, my spe- 
cial persecutor fell suddenly, as if a 
rifle ball had been shot through his 
heart. He lay powerless, and seemed 
cramped all over, till next morning; 
and about sunrise he began to come 
to. With a smile on his countenance, 
he then sprang up, and bounded all 
over the camp ground, with swelling 
shouts of glory and victory, that al* 
most seemed to shake the encamp* 
ment. This was a glorious time fbr 
his daughter ; she came leaping and 
skipping to me, and shouted out that 
those little mean and sickly devils 
were cast out of her father. He 
joined the Church, went home, and 
for days the family did little else but 
sing, pray, and shout the high praises 
of God. 

From this family a blessed revival 
broke out and spr«id all around, and 
many were awakened and converted 
to God. 0, how often the devil 
overshoots the mark by inducing his 
subjects to persecute preachers and 
the Churdb. God is above the devil, 
and the devil can never be cast ont 
until he is first rtdsed, or waked up. 

Although I have never laid much 
stress on dreams, yet on Monday 
night of this camp-meeting I had a 
dream that made some impression on 
my mind. I here relate it, and what 
followed, and let it go for what it is 
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worth ; for *'what is tlie chafif to the 
wheat?'' In my sight Tisions I thought 
I went on a fishing expedition. I 
thought the fish bit well, and I drew 
up and threw out many excellent, fine 
fish. At length I felt that a large 
fish, or something else, had got hold 
of my hook. I began to draw what- 
ever it was out, but it came slow and 
pulled heavy. At length I drew it to 
land, when behold it was a large mud 
turtle. I awoke, and lo it was a 
dream ; and I was glad of it. 

There had been in attendance on 
our camp-meeting an old apostate 
3aptist preacher, who had left his 
wife, who was yet living, and taken 
up with a young woman, and they 
were actually living in open adultery. 
He had, as he said, been awfully con- 
victed during the meeting. He said 
he knew he had once enjoyed religion, 
but had lost it. He knew he had lost 
it all, and that, therefore, the doctrine 
of the unconditional perseverance 
of the saints which he had preached 
for many years was false ; but he 
wanted to be saved, and he desired to 
Join the Methodist Ohurch. He said 
he belonged to a secret society, and 
they had not excluded him from that 
society, and they were honourable 
high-minded men. 

All this took place in the public 
congregation. I told him that if we, 
as a Church, could do him any good 
on fair scriptural terms, we should be 
glad to do it. ''But," said I, **you 
cannot be so ignorant as not to know 
that the word of God condenms your 
course, and if our sins are as dear to 
us as a right foot, or hand, or eye, 
they must be cut off, or plucked out 
and cast from us, or we cannot enter 
heaven. Now, Sir, are you willing, 
and will you give up this course of 
living, put away the woman with 
whom you are now living, and go and 
live with your lawful wife, and will 
you do it now ? " 

He burst into tears, wrung his hands 
Jin apparent agony, and said he wanted 



to be saved. ''But will you not take 
me in on trial six months ? " 

**No, sir, we will not, unless you 
sacredly pledge yourself, before God 
and the Ohurch, that you will, from 
this moment, abandon your present 
course of living." 

He said he was afraid to promise 
this. 

*»Then," said I, **it is altogether 
useless to say another word on the 
subject, for we will not, under any 
consideration, receive you even on 
trial." 

So we parted, and I fear he was 
eternally lost. Now whether this was 
my mud turtle or not, about which I 
dreamed, I cannot say ; yet it really 
looked to me very much like it. 

A few years before this, there had 
been transferred from the Baltimore 
Conference, a wann-hearted, lively, 
and zealous preacher by the name of 
James Ward. His labours were 
greatly blessed, and some very power- 
ful revivals of religion followed. 
There was also a tolerably popular 
Baptist minister, by the name of J. 

V n, who attended several of 

Brother Ward's meetings ; and whe- 
ther he was in reality stirred up, or 
from other considerations, I will not 
pretend to judge, but so it was, he 
started out on a large preaching scale. 
He was a tolerably good preacher, 
and he was popular, and he soon had 
a mighty stir in the Baptist Church, 
and hundreds joined that Church and 
he baptized them. He greatly erred 
on one subject ; that was, he took a 
great deal of pleasure in proselyting 
from other Churches and making 
them members of his Church, as he 
said, by " wetting their jackets," 
that is, immersing them. He had 
been very successful in the upper 
counties of Kentucky. 

I had once accidentally fallen in at 
one of his appointments, and heard him 
preach, but had no introduction to 
him ; and from this circumstance I 
knew him, but he did not know me. 
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About this time, he sent a tram of ap- | 
pointments down in the southern parts 
of Kentucky and West Tennessee, 
about NashyUle, etc., etc. I had been 
on to Baltimore^ attending General 
Conference, and was returning home 
near Hopkinsville, in Southern Ken- 
tucky, in the month of June. We 
travelled in those days mostly on horse- 
back. It was very warm and dusty 
riding. When I got to Nashville I 
was informed that Mr. Y. had just 
closed a protracted meeting* in Nash- 
ville, and was to start for Hopkinsville 
that morning, and that it was .probable 
I would fall in with him ; and so it 
turned out. A few miles from Nash- 
ville I fell in -^dth him. It being so 
warm and dusty I had pulled off my 
coat and neckerchief, and tied them 
on behind me, and of course I was 
very dirty, and looked, I suppose, very 
little like a preacher. I rode up and 
spoke to Mr. V., and he to me. I had, 
in one respect, the advantage of him ; 
I knew him, but he did not know me, 
but I studioQsIy avoided calling him 
by name. He was very familiar and 
loquacious. 

"You are travelling, sir ? " 

"Yes, sir," was my reply. 

**What parts are you from ?" 

" I am directly from the City of Bal- 
timore," said I. 

" Well, what is the news in that 
country?" said he. 

"Nothing very strange," said I. 

"Well," said he, "what is the most 
prevalent religion or most numerous 
denomination in that city ? " 

"Well," said I, "Uiose despicable 
Methodists are the most numerous of 
any Protestant Church there," answer- 
ing him with a view to draw him out. 

"Well," said he, "that is a pity, 
for they are on a very rotten and sandy 
foundation." 

"Yes," said I, "but perhaps the 
people might fall into worse hands." 

"Hardly," said he, "But, sir, how 
are the Baptists prospering in and 
about Baltimore ? " 



"Well," said I, "the Baptists ara 
hardly known in that country." 
. " Are you not mistaken, sir ? " 

" No, sir, I am not mistaken." , 

"Well, what can be the cause o£ 
that ? " 

"Why, sir, it is not strange at all ; 
the Baptists are exclusive immersion^ 
ists, and won't commune with any 
other Christian denomination ; and 
they, on these principles, cannot flou- 
rish among an enlightened and intel- 
ligent religious community." 

Just here the battle commenced, and 
this was what I wanted. He began 
to eulogise the Baptists, and contended 
that their mode of baptism was the 
only one that was Scriptural. The 
battle, or argument, lasted several 
hours, as we rode on side by side ; but 
at length he showed unmistakeab]e 
signs of confusion, for he left the 
field of argument, and began to boast 
of the hundreds of Methodists and 
Presbyterians that he had immersed, 
and said, " he was on his way then to 
Hopkinsville, and expected to immerse 
many of the Methodists, the converts 
of Peter Cartwright, a Methodist 
preacher that lived down there ; and^ 
"sir," said he "there is no Scripture 
for infant baptism." I then asked the 
following questions : 

"Do you believe that all children 
are saved, and go to heaven, and that 
there is not one infEint in hell ? " 

" Certainly I do," said he. 

"Well, if there are no children in 
hell, and all children dying in minority 
go to heaven, is not that Church that 
has no children in it more like hell 
than heaven ? " 

This question closed our argument,, 
for he answered not at all. Just then 
we came to the forks of the road; 
the right, which he was to go, led. to 
Bussellville, and the left, my road, to 
Hopkinsville. As we shook hands and 
parted, said I, "Mr. Y., I know you, 
and have the advantage of you ; m/ 
name is Peter Cartwright ; I live two> 
miles from Hopkinsville, where you 
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tare going sext veek to wet so many 
of the jackets of ,my Methodist mem- 
hera ; call and stay all night mth me ; 
I vill help yoa make out your notes, 
and inli see to the vetting of the 
Jackets of my members." He promised 
to do so, but never came to my honse. 
He attended to his appointments, bat 



wet no Methodist jackets, and itSfer 
succeeded in wintaing any great spoils 
in that region of country. He flou- 
rished a while ; then joined the Camp- 
bellites ; then left tliem, and returned 
to the Baptist Church, as I am in- 
formed ; then moved to Missouri, and 
died. I hope his end was peaoefoL 



CHAPTEE Xni, 



BISHOP ABBITBT. 



Ih the fall of 1815 our Conference 
was holden at Bethlehem Meeting 
House, in Wilson County, Tennessee. 
Kshops Asbury and M^Kendree at- 
tended, though they were both in 
fiteble health ; and this was the last 
Conference in the West that we were 
permitted to see Bishop Asbury. He 
preached to us with great unction and 
power, though in extremely feeble 
health, not able to stand, and had to 
sit while he spoke to us for the last 
time. At this Conference we elected 
«nr delegates to the General Confer- 
ence^ which was to meet in Baltimore 
on the first of May, 1816. After the 
•election was over, Bishop Asbury called 
us (that is, the delegates elected) to 
his room, and then and there told 
us about the dissatisfaction that had 
made its appearance among some of 
the preachers with the government of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, ex- 
pkdned the cause, and advised us to 
hold fast to the landmarks of Disci- 
pline with a firm grasp. His whole soul 
aeemed to go out after the unity of 
Methodism, and to adopt every pru- 
dential measore to prevent any schism 
among us. He was very desirous to 
reach the General Conference ; but 
the Lord ordered it otherwise ; for, 
■after he left Tennessee to go to South 
Carolina, he was attacked with a 
complication of diseases ; but still 
alowly moved en north, in hope of 



meeting the General Conference io 
Baltimore. On the 24th of March he 
reached Richmond, Virginia, where 
he preached his last sermon. B«ng 
too feeble to walk, he was carried in 
the arms of his fHends to the house 
of God, and then propped on a table ; 
there, as he sat, he d^vered his last 
message to mortal man, hardly able to 
do so for want of breath. His sermon 
had a thrilling effect ui>on the congre- 
gation. After preaching he was borne 
back to his carriage, and still urged 
on his way toward Baltimore. But 
when he arrived at the house of his 
old friend, Mr. George Arnold, about 
twenty miles south of Fredericsburgh, 
Virginia, he could proceed no further. 

It was on Friday evoiing, the 29th 
of March, when this man of God, who 
had travelled half a century near three 
hundred thousand miles, was taken 
from his carriage the last time. He 
lingered till Sunday, the Slst of 
March, in great distress of body. On 
that day, at the usual hour of religioiis 
worship, he requested the family to 
come together. The Bev. John W. 
Bond, who had been his travelling 
companion for two years, prayed, and 
read and expounded the twenty-first 
chapter of Revelation. During these 
exercises the dying man of God was 
calm, and much engaged in prayer. A 
few minutes after l£e close of these 
religions services, as he was sitting ia 
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liu ch^r, with iuM bexl leclined on 
th« luad of his bidiM atleodant, 
vitbont & itn^Ie or a ugh be fell 
luleep ia deatli. 

He vsB buried in tha fuiu]j bnry- 
iDg grcQiLd <}f Brother Arnold^ at 
vhose bsoH he died ; bat the Q^ienJ 
CDiifeieiiee, at its Besnon on the Grat 
ol M>;, 1316, at the reqaeet of tiie 
people of BoLtimore, ordered Us re- 
nuini to be removed, and depoail«d in a 
vault prepared for that porpoee be~ 
■eath tiie polpit of Entav Street Church. 

Xhe re-iat«rment of thia great and 
good Haa presented a scene c^ the 
moat thrilliag interest that I erer 
beheld. The hodr van folloved from 
the Idght Street to the Entair Street 
Chonsh bj a ■nat c(nKonrse of people. 
At &e head of the {arocesaioa man^ied 
Bishop It'Esndree, the bithM col- 
league af the departed Asbiu? ; next 
followed the nunibra^'Of the Bencral 
Coafereiice, and last came the people 
in almaBt onmunbered (honiaBda 
Sishop ll*£endree ptcoMiiuced the 
foaeral aiation, aad man? were the 
tears shed bj the weetung attend»nta ; 
and the mortal bcdy of the venerable 
Bifitop Aabnrf was laid to reet till the 

Ovo' the lanlt is inscribed the fol- 
lowing qabiph. ! 






I will her* state a case, in reference 
to Bi^op Asburj's ttantcendantl; 
BDperior talent to read men, which 
Oocnrred at one of our western ctffl- 
ferences. The conference had been 
preceded with gloriouB reviTals of re- 
bgion, and roanj of the wealUiy, and 
some of tbe learned, had joined the 
Methodist E[nu»pal Church, among 
whom were two very learned yonng 
men ; one of them the son of a very 
distingnished, leaned teacher, the 
other the son of a general— a distin- 
guished wealthy man. Both of these 
young men profeBsed to have a call to 
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the Conference to be 
received im trial in the travelling orm- 
nectioB, They were both present, and 
Bishop Asbniy had narrowly observed 
their coudnct and eoDTeieation, At 
the pn^r time Brother Learner 
Blaekman, their presiding elder, pre- 
sented their reoommaodatioiis. Ha 
Bpcdce of them in the highest terms, 
and considered them a great aeqoiei- 
tton to the miniatiy and the CAnrch. 
The Conferenoe leoeived them with 
great nnanimity. Bishop Asbury had 
sat with his eyeB nearly shut. After 
they were teoeived he seemed to wake 
up. "Yes, yes !" heeiclaimed; "in 
all probability they both will diBgraoe 
yea and thenuclves before the year is 
oat.*' And sore enoagh, in six months 
one was riding the circuit with a 
loaded pistol and a dirk, threatening to 
doot and Bt&b (he rowdies ; the oUier 
wai goilty of a misdemeasor, and in 
less than nine months they were both 
oat of the Ghni-ch. Kahop Astinry 
woild often Bay to the preachers, 
" Too read books, but I read men." 

We received onr appointments for 
OoM conference jear, IS15-13, witJi 
bnt little disaatiBtactioi!. I was re- 
tniaed to the Glreen River I^strict. 
Oar increase of members or preacbera 
in the Ohio and Tennessee Confe- 
iMtces was bat amall thia year, thongh 
we had some increase. 

In the spring of 1816 om eeoeral 
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Conference convened, on the Ist of 
May, in the city of Baltimore. This 
-was the second delegated General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chnrch, and the first to which I was 
elected. 

We had no steamboats, railroad 
cars, or comfortable stages, in those 
days. We had to travel from the 
extreme West on horseback. It gene- 
rally took us near a month to go ; a 
month was spent at General Confer- 
ence, and nearly a month in return- 
ing to our fields of labour. How 
different the facilities of travel then and 
now. 

Bishop Asbury being dead, and 
Bishop M^Kendree's health being 
poor, it became necessary to have two 
more bishops, and accordingly we 
elected Enoch George and £. Robei'ts, 
two good men, and talented, regularly 
drilled in the itinerant work, and well 
prepared, from experience and prac- 
tice, to sympathize with the seven 
hundred travelling preachers they had 
to station every year, suiting their 
talents to over two hundred and four- 
teen thousand members in these 
United States and Territories, and 
the Provinces of Canada. 

This was a year of general pros- 
perity throughout the connection ; 
over thirty thousand probationers had 
been added to the Church. Many of 
us feared that at the decease of 
Bishop Asbury, dissensions and divi- 
sions would arise and injure our be- 
loved Zion ; but we had no question 
that gave us much trouble at that 
time. It is true, slavery was a trouble- 
some matter to legislate on ; but the 
one-eyed creature called Rabid Aboli- 
tionism had, at that time, been just 
bom, had but just cut its teeth, and 
could not bite hard ; and it is a noto- 
rious fact, that all the preachers from 
slaveholding states denounced slavery 
as a monJ evil; but asked of the 
General Conference mercy and forbear- 
ance on account of the civil disabilities 
they laboured under, so that we got 



along tolerably smooth. I do not 
recollect a single Methodist preacher, 
at that day, that justified, slavery. 
But 0, how have times changed ! 

Methodist preachers in those days 
made it a matter of conscience not to 
hold their fellow-creatures in bondage, 
if it was practicable to emancipate 
them, conformably to the laws of th& 
state in which they lived. Methodism, 
increased and spread ; and many 
Methodist preachers, taken from com- 
parative poverty, not able to own &. 
negro, and who preached loudly 
against it, improved, and became 
popular among slaveholders ; and 
many of them married into those 
slaveholding families, and became 
personally interested in slave pro- 
perty (as it is called). Then they 
began to apologize for the evil ; then 
to justify it, on legal principles ; then 
on Bible principles ; till lo and be- 
hold ! it is not an evil, but a good ! 
it is not a curse, but a blessing ! till 
really you would think, to hear them, 
tell the story, if you had the means and 
did nob buy a good lot of them, you 
would go to the devil for not enjoying 
the labour, toil, and sweat of this de- 
graded race, and all this without ren- 
dering them any equivalent whatever ! 

I will here repeat what I have else- 
where stated in this narrative : that 
I verily believe, if the Methodist 
preachers had gone on as in olden 
times, bearing a testimony against 
the moral evil of slavery, and kept 
clear of it themselves, and never med- 
dled with it politically, and formed 
no free-soil or abolition societies, and 
given all their money and the produc- 
tions of their pens in favour of the 
colonization organizations, that long 
before this time many of the slave 
states would have been free states ; 
and, in my opinion, this is the only 
effectual way to get clear of slavery. 
If agitation must succeed agitation, 
strife succeed strife, compromise suc- 
ceed compromise, it will end in a dis- 
solution of this blessed Unioo, civil 
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^r -will follow, and rivers of human 
blood stain the soil of our happy 
country. 

At this General Conference I heard, 
for the first time in my life, whisper- 
ings and innuendos against the go* 
yernment of the Church. I suppose 
radicalism had just pipped. Many of 
our preachers that had travelled had, 
as I said before, married into slave* 
holding and otherwise wealthy families. 
Some of the first order of talent, that 
had located, began to say that local 
preachers ought to have a voice in the 
law-making department of the Church ; 
and in order to make friends, they said 
the laity ought to have a voice in all 
the Conferences ; but there was no 
special outbreak at this General Con- 
Isrence. But the unhallowed leaven of 
disafifection spread ; the friends of re- 
form (so called) established a press, 
and formed what they called Union 
Societies ; so that by public lectures, 
the Union Societies, and the press, by 
1820, when the General Conference 
met again in Baltimore, it was astound- 
ing to see what evil disafifections had 
taken place. 

They then came out boldly. They 
wanted to revolutionize the whole 
government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Many of our old and talented 
preachers were loud and bitter in com- 
pliunts against our church government ; 
and I was greatly alarmed to see so 
many strong talented men carried away. 
Some of the hardest and bitterest things 
ever written or spoken against the 
power of the bishops, or the despotism 
of the itinerant preacheiV administra- 
tion, were spoken and written by men 
that were afterward made bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Southern Church. Motion after 
motion was made, resolution after 
resolution was introduced, debate 
followed debate, for days, not to say 
weeks. The radicals wanted to take 
away the power of the bishops to 
appoint preachers to their fields of 
labour ; especially to deprive them of 



the power to appoint presiding elders, 
and make them elective by the annual 
conferences ; to have a lay delegation, 
and many other things. 

Finally, they concentrated all their 
arguments to make presiding elders 
elective ; but, on counting noses, they 
found we had a majority, though 
small ; and rather than be defeated, 
they moved for a committee of com- 
promise. Strong men from each side 
were chosen ; they patched up a sham 
compromise, as almost all compro- 
mises are, in Church or State. The 
committee reported in favour, when- 
ever a presiding elder was needed for 
any district, the bishop should have 
the right to nominate three x)ersons, 
and the conferences should have the 
right to elect one of the three. This 
report passed by a vote of about sixty ; 
there were twenty-three, if my recol- 
lection is correct, in the minority 
against it. 

This report having passed, the 
radicals had a real jubilee. It was 
the entering wedge to many other 
revolutionary projects; and they be- 
gan to pour them in at a mighty rate. 
I had in my speech in debate on the 
sabject, predicted that this would be 
the case. Our friends began to see 
their error, but it was well-nigh too 
late. 

In the meantime Bishop Soule, now 
of the Church, South, had been elected 
to the office of a bishop, and he in- 
formed the General Conference that 
he could not be ordained because he 
could not conscientiously administer 
the government according to this in- 
glorious compromise. (Perhaps this was 
the best act that Bishop Soule ever 
performed.) 

In the meantime I visited the room 
of Bishop M'Eendree, who was too 
fi^ble to preside in the Conference. 
He wept, and said this compromise 
would ruin the Church for ever if not 
changed, and advised that we make a 
united effort to suspend these rules 
or regulations for four years, and we 
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counted votes aad fouxkd we oould do 
it, and introduced a resolution to 
tliat effect. And now the var com- 
menced afresli, and after debating the 
resolution for several days, the radi- 
cals found that if the vote was put we 
would carry it, and they determined 
to break the quorum of the house, 
and for two or three times they suc- 
ceeded. Bishop Roberts at length 
rebuked them sharply, and said, **If 
you cannot defeat the measure honour- 
ably, you ought not to do it at all. 
Now," said he, ^*keep your seats and 
vote like men." This awed several of 
them, and they kept their, seats ; the 
vote was put and carried, and these 
obnoxious rules were suspended for 
fuur years. 

But peace and harmony were very 
far from being restored to the Church. 
A strong and violent effort was made 
for the next four years by the revo- 
lutionists, to carry their radical mea- 
sures, and thousands of our members 
became disaffected, and by their con- 
stant agitations disturbed the peace, 
and endangered the harmony of the 
Church, until it really became impera- 
tively necessary to arrest these lawless 
disturbera of the peace of the Church. 
They were arrested, brought to trial, 
and expelled for rebellion agamst the 
constituted authorities of the Church. 

These wholesome and salutary 
measures were, by these self-styled 
reformers, denounced as tyranny and 
despotism. At our next General 
Conference, in Baltimore, in 1824, 
the radical war against the Church 
still raged with unabated fury ; but 
we still had a majority in favour of our 
old and well-tried government, and 
we succeeded, after long and tedious 
debate, in suspending those heretical 
rules for four years more. This was 
the death warrant to the revolutionistsii 
From this time, many of the preachers 
and members began calmly to review 
their ground of reform, and became 
well satisfied that it was all wrong; 
and they retraced their steps, and be- 



came able and efBcient expotitors of 
the polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The re-action threw death and 
destruction into the radical ranks, 
and created, as they thought, the ne- 
cessity of a. separate organization. 
Accordingly, they set to work, and 
formed what they were {leased to call 
the Protestant Methodist Churdi, in 
which they inocHrporated all those radical 
measures for which they so strenuouslj 
contended before their amputation or 
secession. They carried off thousands 
of our members, and many of our very 
talented preachers, and now they- 
thought that they would sweep the 
world ; and truly they have swept it, 
for they formed a complete trash trap, 
and a great many of our unfaithful 
members and preach^iv that walked 
disorderly and would not be reproved 
or cured, have gone into it, and, upon 
the whole, they have saved the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church a great deal of 
trouble in trying and expelling dis- 
orderly preachers and members ; for 
whenever they were expelled or ar- 
i-aigned for misconduct, they fled to> 
these seceders. They took them in, 
regardless of the crimes laid to thdr 
charge; and by 1828, when oar 
General Conference sat in Pittsburgh, 
this little radical brat gave its last 
squeak among us, and we repealed 
those obnoxious rules and regulations. 
The Church was restored to peace and 
harmonious action, and we have done 
infinitely better without them than we* 
did with them. 

That this professed reform has 
proved, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
an entire fiiiilure, I think cannot 
be questioned by any impartial and 
unprejudiced mind. Over thirty 
years have rolled by since they organ- 
ised. They boasted that they com- 
menced with over twenty thousand 
members, headed by a strong corps 
of talented preachers ; and after 
gathering up thousands of the ex- 
pelled and disaffected members of 
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tbe Methodist, as well as otiber 
Churches^ their numerical strength 
at this day is not, perhaps, orer 
seventy thousand. They have tridd 
to their hearts* content their Presby- 
terian 'form of goTemment and their 
lay del^ation. Their operations re- 
mind one of an old horse-mill with 
about one-third of the cogs out o( the 
main wheel. There is a mighty jarring 
and jolting, and often a mighty stride 
about who shall be the big man. 
Woe to them that kick against the 
pricks. 

t And now I say, and I spea^ with a 
respectful deference, was there ever 
a heresy in doctrine or Church govern- 
ment that was not started by preachers ? 
Look at the ten thousand and one erro- 
neous doctrines, schisms, and divisions, 
that have sprung up almost in every 
country and clime, and in almost every 
age, and then ask, was there not a 
preacher or preachers at the head of it ? 
And here I may speak with confidence, 
and say, so far as the Methodist 
Church is concerned, £rom the days 
of John Wesley down to the present, 
there never has been a schism or a 
division in our Church, but it was 
headed by a preacher or preachers, 
that have become wise above what is 
written. Witness the seven divisions 
among the Wesleyan Methodists in 
England ; then view the secessions in 
these United States, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Look at Hammet 
in the South, at Stillwell in New 
York ; see James O'Kelley in Virginia ; 
then behold the radical secession from 
1820 to 1828 throughout the length 
and breadth of the land ; then come 
to the great secession of the South, 
in 1844. 

If these secessions had been left to 
the voice of our members, would they 
ever have taken place? No, verily, 
no, will be the answer of every intel- 
ligent man, woman, and child. Bat 
these preachers took an ungodly advan- 
tage of the members ^o stood firmly 
and strongly opposed to a division oi 



the Methodist Episcopal Churdi, md 
now, to keep up appearances, these very 
preachers, with their bribed judges, 
sneeringly call the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the Methodist Church, North, 
and say we are all rabid abolitionists, 
when they do v^ily know it is all 
false. At their late General Conference 
they have folly disclosed the cloven 
foot of the Slavery-loving preachers, 
for they have stricken out of their Dis- 
eifdine every rule on the subject of 
S^very, and had well-nigh stricken out 
that part of the General Rules that 
interdicts the slave <a*ade (according to 
their interpretation). I should not be 
greatly surprised if, in a few years, 
this rule goes by the board, and some 
of these Slavery-loving preachers are 
engaged in importing them by the 
thousands into this land of the free and 
home of the brave. 0, kind Heaven, 
prevent it, and reclaim these wretched 
wanderers ! 

And now, though we have spoken 
freely of preachers and their faults, 
their errors ought not to be concealed. 
But this fact is not, as we conceive, 
any triumph to infidelity, nos should it 
discoarage the Church. Among the 
first twelve that Christ called to the 
blessed work of the ministry there 
were two that fatally erred : Judas be- 
trayed and Peter denied him ; the love 
of money and the fear of man were too 
strong for their religious attachment to 
Christ, and only proves the necessity of 
sacrificing everything for the immortal 
honours of the cross ; and although our 
sins are as near and dear to us as a 
right eye, hand, or foot, they must be 
plucked out, or cut oS, and cast from 
us, knowing it is better, infinitely 
better, to make these sacrifices than, 
retain them all and li^e cast into hell. 
What a sad account will many preachers 
have to give in the day of judgment, 
who have preached a free salvation to 
listening thousands, while their poor 
degraded slaves are deprived of many 
of the blessings of life, and privileges 
of dvil and xelig^otis liberty. These 
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preachers mnst and do know that 
slayery is at war with the attributes 
and perfections of Q-od, who will never 
punish the innocent, or let the guilty 
go free. 

Whoever before knew of a professed 
slavery Church ? that is, one which 
justified slavery by the word of God. 
Well may some of them be ashamed 
of their assumed name, Methodist 
Fpiscopal Churchy Souths and wish to 
change it ; for it is evident that they 
can never preach the Gospel success- 
fully in any country that opposes 
slavery ; for they could not, by possi- 
bility, have any confidence in such 
preachers ; and ihe poor slaves, in pro- 



portion to their capabilities of reafton- 
ing on the subject, just in that ratio 
must they lack confidence in such 
preachers. Nay, they must lack con- 
fidence in that God and religion that 
these preachers recommend to them, 
and I am solemnly afraid that thousands 
of these poor slaves will be lost tinder 
the influence of these slave-holding 
preachers; but I predict the downfall 
of such a Church, and hope by other 
men and means Gcd will yet save the 
thousands of the South, and preserve 
our happy Union until it shall give 
liberty, civil and religious, to imnum- 
bered millions of the human family. 



CHAPTEE XIY. 



POEMATION OF EAELY CIRCUITS IN THE WEST, 



Our Annual Conference this year was 
held at Franklin, Tennessee, October 
20th, 1816. Our increase this year in 
the West, including the Ohio and 
Tennessee Conferences, was 1203. 
Our increase of travelling preachers 
in these two conferences was but two, 
owing to many locations for want of 
means of support. My four years on 
the Wabash and Green River District 
having expired, Bishop M'Kendree 
told me he desired me to go to the 
Holston District ; but it was a long 
journey to move, and I had a young 
and increasing family, and I was poor. 
I asked him to be excused, but if he 
thought it best I would go ; but he 
appointed me to the Christian Circuit, 
in the Gh:een River District, James 
Axley presiding elder; this was the 
year 181()— 17. 
It must be home ia mind that ia the 



West we always received our appoint- 
ment for the year in the fall of the 
previous year, and it must also be 
remembered that the General Con* 
ferenoe of 1816 formed the Missouri 
Conference, which covered that State, 
and Arkansas, Illinois, and Indiana 
States. Of course there was a con- 
siderable change in our work. They 
also, at the same General Conference, 
formed the Mississippi Conference. 
The Ohio Conference was composed 
of Ohio, Muskingum, Scioto, Miami, 
and Kentucky Districts, five in num- 
ber. The Missouri Conference was 
composed of Illinois and, Missouri Dis- 
tricts, covering the principal settle- 
ments in four large States, though only 
two districts. 

It is probable that the first intro- 
duction of Methodism in the State of 
Indiana was in 1802 or 1803. In the 
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fall of 1804, Clark's Grant, or the 
Illinois Grant, as it wtua called, which 
was opposite and north of Louisville, 
was then included in the Salt River 
and Shelhyville Circuits, and Brother 
Benjamin Lakin and myself crossed the 
Ohio River, and preached at Brother 
Robertson's and Prather's. In this 
grant we had two classes, and splendid 
revivals of religion ; and if my recol- 
lection serves me correctly, this Illi- 
nois Giunt was formed into a Circuit 
in 1807 — 8, and Moses Ashworth was 
appointed to travel it : it was called 
Silver Creek Circuit. This was the 
first regular circuit ever formed in the 
State of- Indiana, and composed of one 
hundred and eighty-eight members. 
The next circuit formed In the State 
of Indiana was called Yincennes Cir- 
cuit, which I formed in 1808, at the 
time I fought the memorable battle 
with the Shakers, in the Busroe Settle- 
ment, elsewhere named in this narra- 
tive. This circuit was temporarily 
supplied, probably till 1811 ; it then 
had 125 members, and Thomas Still- 
well was its first regular preacher ; it 
belonged to the Green River District. 
The first introduction of Methodism 
in the State of Illinois is hard to 
determine. 

The real pioneer and leader of Epis- 
copal Methodism in the State of Illinois 
was Captain Joseph Ogle, who came to 
Illinois in 1785, and was converted 
under the preaching of James Smith 
(Baptist), of Kentucky, who visited 
and preached in Illinois in 1787. The 
first Methodist preacher was Joseph 
Lillard, who visited this state in 1793, 
and formed a class in St. Clair County, 
and appointed Captain Ogle leader. 
The next Methodist preacher was John 
Clarke, who was originally a circuit 
rider in South Carolina, from 1791 to 
1796, when he withdrew on account 
of slavery. He was the first man 
that preached the Gosi)el west of the 
Mississippi, in 1798. The Rev. Hosea 
Riggs was the first Methodist preacher 
that settled in Illinois, and he revived 



and reorganized the class at Captain 
Ogle's, formed by Lillard, which had 
dropped its reguhur meetings. 

From 1798 there seems to have been 
no regular preacher in Illinois till 1804 : 
then Benjamin Toung was sent as a 
Missionary. In the fall of 1805 he 
returned sixty-seven members, and 
Joseph Oglesby was appointed to sue* 
ceed Brother Young on the Illinois 
Circuit. This circuit was in Cumber- 
land District, Western Conference, and 
Lewis Ghtrrat presiding elder, though I 
think he never visited Illinois. In 
1806 Charles Methany was appointed 
to the Illinois Circuit. In 1807 Jesse 
Walker was appointed to this Circuit, 
and in 1808 John Clingan. All these 
early pioneer preachers have long since 
passed away and gone to their reward. 
"Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord : tbey rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them." 

The Tennessee Conference was com- 
posed of Salt River, Nashville, Cumber- 
land, Green River, Holston, and French 
Broad Districts. The Mississippi Con- 
ference was composed of Mississippi 
and Louisiana Districts. Our old 
Western Conference had now, in four 
years from its first division, increased 
to four Annual Conferences, and they 
started in this form with the following 
ministers and members. According to 
the Minutes of 1817, Ohio had 22,171 
members, and 62 preachers ; Missouri 
had 3173 members, and 23 travelling 
preachers ; Tennessee had 19,401 mem- 
bers, and 53 travelling preachers; 
Mississippi Conference had 1941 mem- 
bers, and 11 travelling preachers. Our 
four conferences now covered the follow- 
ing states : Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Western Virginia, and some ap- 
pointments in North Carolina. In the 
fall of 1813 I had left the Christian 
Circuit for the District, with 743 mem- 
bers, and I now found 546, but x)arts 
of the circuit and membership had 
been merged into other circuits. I was 
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wiihoiii auy belper, and it was a foil 
Ibnrweeks' drcoit. 

This year we had some gloriova 
reriTals. There was a small society 
of good members some five miln 
North of HopkinsTille ; one of onr 
quarterly meetings was holden here, 
and a blessed work broke out ; sinne 
seTenty were otniTerted and joined the 
Church. Seveial of these yomig eon- 
verts made nsefol ministers in the 
Methodist Episcopal Ghorch. 

Down near the Tennessee Stake line, 
there moved and settled two wealthy 
Methodist families, bat they were snr- 
rouoded by a strong settlement who 
were very rigid Galvinists, raised to 
hate the Methodists. I took them in 
the cirenit, but it beiqg a week-day 
appointmeitt, and strong prejndioes 
against as, onr eongiegations were 
small. These two families bad over 
one hnndred and twenty slaves, and 
the slayes were dreadfiiUy wicked; 
they were a dranken, Sabbath-break- 
ing, and thievish set of slaves. The 
masters were very humane and in- 
dolgeat. There were but two, I 
believe, among them that were ^o- 
fessois at all ; two old gray-hoMied 
men. One ot them was a Methodisty 
the other was a Baptist : both were 
exhorters among the people of colonr. 
The brother at whose house I preached 
was a plain, old-iashioned Methodist 
in almost everything save slavery. I 
was opposed to slavery, though I did 
not meddle with it politically, yet I 
felt it my duty to bear my testimony 
against the moral wrong of slavery. 
The old brother took some exceptions 
to my testimony against it. I saw 
very plainly that in all probability 
these slaves must be lost. On week 
days they were under an overseer, 
and not permitted to hear preaching. 
Sundays they were out drinkiog a^ 
trading, selliog brooms, baskets, and 
the little articles they manuftujtured. 
I felt distressed at the thoi^t that 
they would be lost. At length I 
asked the old brother to give me 



the ]xrivilege to go fo their cabina 
and preach to them ; he thought this 
too great a degradation for a preacher. 
I told him if something was not done 
for them, they would all be lost, and 
that God held him in a strong sense 
aooountable, and that something must 
be done. He said he was willing I 
should preach to them, if I would 
preach to them in his house. I told 
him I had this objection to that : ^'Tou 
I white people will be present, and your 
very presence will embarrass them and 
me both. I want to talk to them as 
ignorant negroes, and tell them of all 
tibeir drunkenness, stealing, acts of 
adultery, and Sabbath-breaking, and I 
cannot do it if the white people are 
present." He then pn^Msed to give 
the negroes the large room and entry, 
and that he and his brother-in-laVs 
family would retire to another room. 
I said, ^' If you will let me lock yOu np^ 
I will agree to it.'* He assented. 

The appointment was made, and 
all the slaves of the two families 
directed to attend. I told John and 
Harry, the two black men, that were 
exhorters, that if any impresaon was 
made on any of them, tbey must set 
out a moumeis' bench, and assist me 
in talking to and praying with them: 

The Sa,y rolled on ; I attended, 
the room was full, and empty too. 
I locked up the white people in 
another room and went in and took 
my stand. There was belonging to 
the old brother, a large likely 
mulatto man, the carriage driver ; 
he dressed much finer than his 
master, he came and took his stand 
in the door, his bosom full of ruffles. 
He looked scornfully on me, as good 
as to say, "Yes, you think you are 
going to do great things in preaehing 
to us coloured people." I sung and 
prayed ; took my text ; explained the 
plan of salvation throu|^ Jesus Christ ; 
then told them of all their dirty 
deeds, in as plain language as I 
eould command ; and then in as warm 
an exhortation as I could give I 
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Warned {hem to flee from tie wrath 
to come; and jnst as I closed, the 
large roffle-sbirted carriage-driyer fell 
fall length on the floor, and made the 
house jar and tremble. In a few 
mumtes they fell right and left, till 
the plaee vtm strewed with them 
in every direetton. John and Harry, 
my two armonr-bearerg) set out a 
bench, and gathered them to it till 
they conld get no more, for the 
crowd; and the first thing I knew, 
here were the old brother and bis 
wife, his brother-in-law and wife, 
talking to and praying with the 
negroes, and soTeral of their children 
down Mhih the negroes praying for 
mercy at a mighty rate. Oar meet- 
ing lasted all the afternoon and night) 
and there were forty conversions; 
several of the white (^ildren among 
the rest. Prom this a blessed revival 
spread among the slaves, and many 
<^ them, I believe^ were soundly 
<»averted. I took some seventy into 
the Church ; baptized them and their 
childreB. Several of these coloured 
men made respectable local preachers 
to picack to the slaves aroimd the 
ooinitry» 

These two old Methodist men sakl 
I had in a temporal sense bettered or 
«nhaaced the valae of their servants 
more than a thousand dollars ; they 
•ceasmg getting drunk, stealing, and 
breaking the Sabbath. This revival 
among the slaves, with many others 
that I have bem engaged in, fally 
satisfies me that the Gospel ought to 
be carried to slaves and owners of 
ahwes; for if the religion of Jesus 
Ghadst will not finally bring about 
emancipation of the slaves^ nothing 
«lse wilL I am greatly astonished at 
many good Methodist preachers that 
say, '* Don't carry the Gospel into 
alave states, but deliver over to the 
naoovenanted mercies of God slaves 
And their masters;" for they say vir- 
tually, none of them can be saved. 
But 1 know better; and unless free- 
dom for the slaves is aocomplished, 



under the redeeming influence c^ re- 
ligion, this happy Union will be split 
from centre to circumference, and then 
there will be an end to our happy and 
glorious republic. And if we do not 
carry the Gospel to these slaves and 
their masters, who will ? surely not 
the ministers who justify slavery by 
perverting the word of God ; and still 
more surely not abolition preachers, 
who by political agitation have cut 
themselves off from any access to slave- 
holders or slaves. 

I wish we had a trained band of 
preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who are willing to let our 
Discipline be as it is, to send into 
every slave state in the Union. Surely 
here is missionary ground that ought 
to be occupied with great care, for the 
salvation of the perishing thousands of 
the South, and for the final overthrow 
of slavery under the benign influences 
of the Ci^tian religion. 

There was another incident occurred 
this year, that I will mention in this 
place. Many of the early Methodists 
somehow imbibed the notion that a 
•quarter of a dollar meant what we call 
quarterage ; and although many of 
them w^e wealthy, it was hard to 
convince them that twenty-five cents 
were not quarterage, and that every 
member should pay according to his 
ability. This was one cause why so 
many of our preachers were starved 
into a location, and of necessity had to 
retire from the itinerant fi^. 

There were two wealthy families 
moved into my circuit from one of the 
old states, and settled in a very wicked 
neighbourhoodr They came to me, 
and insisted that I should take them 
into the oireuit and preach to them. 
I did so; and formed a class of five 
white members, and one old black 
man. The round on the circuit before 
the next quarterly meeting I told them, 
as none of them would go to the 
quarterly meeting, that if they had 
anything to send up as their quarterage 
to sppport the Gospel, if they would 
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hand it to me, I would credit it to 
their names on the class paper. 

The old negro man stepped forward 
and kid down his quarter of a dollar. 
Next came his mistress ; she handed 
me two dollars ; then came her hus- 
band and the master of the old black 
man, and threw down twenty-five cents. 

Said I, <* Colonel, what is this twenty- 
five cents for ?" 

Said he, ** It is my quarterage." 

"Surely, colonel," said I, ** you are 
going to give more than that." 

**Noi sir," said he; **Iwill have 
you to know beggars are not to be 
choosers." 

** Well sir," said I, " I will have you 
to know I am no beggar. I have a 
just claim on you, and you owe it to 
me ; and if you will not give me more 
than that, I will not have it." 

"Very well," said he. 

So I left ike money on the table. 
** And now, sir," said I, ** if you will 
not support the Gospel, I shall not 
leave any other appointment here, but 
will go and preach to those who are 
willing to support. the Gospel." 

The old brother was considerably 
riled. His good lady expostulated 
'with him ; but he was inexorable. 
The sister told me afterward, that the 
colonel spent a sleepless night ; he kept 
twisting and turning from side to side, 
and groaning all night. She spoke to 
him sevei^al times, and told him if he 
would resolve to be more liberal, his bad 
feelings would go off, and he would 
aleep better. The old brother got up 
the next if^oming, and after family 
worship, he said to me : 

"Brother, what ought I to give as 
quarterage ? " 

"0," said I, "brother, I can* t an- 
swer that question ; that is a matter 
between God and your conscience. 
But," said I, "brother, solve the 
following question, and you will know 
what you ought to give : If your old 
negro man, not worth ten dollars, gave 
twenty-five cents a quarter, what ought 
Colonel T.y who has seventy slaves, two 



thousand acres of good land, several 
thousand dollars out at interest, and 
worth, at least, fifty thousand dollars, 
to give?" 

The solving of this question stumped 
him, and his quarterage ever afterward, 
as long as I knew him, came by dollars, 
and not cents. And-^en last I saw 
him, as I moved to Illinois, he stopped 
me in the road, and said : 

"Brother, I owe you a thousand 
dollars, and here's part of it," handing 
me a fifty dollar bill. 

His excellent wife, leaning on his 
arm, said to me, " I owe you as much 
as my husband, take a part," and 
handed me a twenty dollar bill. Thus 
I cured a quarter-of-a-dollar-quarterage 
member ; and, my dear reader, if you 
are one of these old dispensationists,. 
look out for a perfect cure, or come 
and be healed of this parsimonious 
leprosy. 

In travelling the Christian Circuit, 
which crossed the Tennessee State line, 
and lay partly in Tennessee, and partly 
in Kentucky, in one of my exploring 
routes, hunting up new ground and 
new appointments to preach at, late one 
evening, in or near the Cumberland 
Elver Bottom, I called at a gentleman's 
gate, and asked the privilege of staying 
all night. The gentleman very readily 
granted my request. He was a wealthy 
farmer, the owner of several slaves. I 
found a mild, good, easy, fashionable 
family. After supper, several neigh- 
bours came in to spend an evening in 
social chat. Being a stranger among 
them, I turned the conversation on 
religious subjects ; inquired if they had 
siny preaching. I soon found they had 
vei-y little preaching of any kind. I 
told the gentleman my business was to 
preach anywhere I could get peaceable 
and orderly hearers, and asked him if 
I might not leave an appointment to 
preach at his house. He pleasantly 
said, if he had heard me preach and 
liked my preaching, he could better 
determine whether to grant me the 
privilege to leave an appointment or 
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not. I told him, as he had a large 
£ftmilj, black and white, and as there 
was some five or six yisitors present, 
if he had no objections, and would call 
them together, I would preach to them, 
and he could the better judge how he 
liked my preaching, and determine 
whether I should leave a future ap- 
pointment. He agreed to the proposi- 
tion, and called all in. I sung and 
prayed, took my text, and preached to 
them about an hour as best I could. 
The coloured people wept; the white 
people wept ; the man of the house 
wept; and when I closed he said, *^ Do 
leave another appointment, and come 
and preach to us, for we are sinners, 
and greatly need preaching." I left an 
appointment, but before I came round, 
the devil stirred up opposition. One 
man told the gentleman at whose house 
I preached, tluit if he let the Methodist 
preachers preach at his house, it would 
not be long before they would eat him 
out of house and home. He said his 
father had taken in Methodist preachers, 
and in a few years they ate him out, 
and brought him to poverty ; and, be- 
sides, these Methodist preachers were 
a very bad set of men. Mr. B. told 
this man that he thought he could 
stand it awhile, and if he found there 
was any danger of being eaten out) he 
would send us adrift. 

When I came to my appointment 
there was a large congregation ; the 
house and porch were literally crowded. 
I preached to them with great freedom, 
and almost the whole congregation were 
melted into tears. I sung, prayed, and 
went through the congregation, and 
shook hands with a great many of them. 
'When I came to the man of the house, 
he wept, and fell on his knees, and 
begged me to pray for him. Soon his 
wife and children, and several others, 
knelt by his side, and cried aloud for 
mercy. It was late at night before 
our meeting closed, and not until the 
swelling shouts of fitre or six went to 
heaven that the dead were alive and 
the lost were found. I opened the 



doors of the Church for the reception of 
members, and some ten persons joined, 
the man of the house, his wife, two 
children, and two servants. This was 
the firstfruits of a gracious revival and 
a large society in this neighbourhood ; 
and while I lived in that country, we 
held a sacramental meeting at this 
place every year. After the first 
sacrament we held there, Brother B. 
rose and addressed the large assembly. 
He said, "Some of you kindly warned 
me not to take in these Methodist 
preachers. You said they would eat 
me out and bring me to poverty ; but, 
neighbours, I have raised more com, 
more wheat, more hemp, more tobacco, 
and never lived as well and plentifully 
in all my life. I could feed a regiment 
of Methodist preachers all the time, 
and then get rich, for Qod blesses me 
in my basket and in my store." 

During this year, while on this cir- 
cuit, something like the following oc- 
curred : An Englishman, a Wesleyan 
Methodist, moved into a very wicked 
and high-strung predestinarian settle- 
ment. He came several miles, and 
made himself known. He invited me 
to preach at his house. I told him the 
people were so prejudiced against the 
Methodists that we could not get them 
out to hear on a week-day ; but he 
insisted, and I gave him an appoint- 
ment. When I came, there were only 
five besides the family: I preached ; 
two of the little company wept. I left 
another appointment. For several 
times that I preached to them, my con- 
gregation increased, and were orderly 
and somewhat affected. At length the 
Englishman, being wealthy, told me he 
was going to build a church. I tried 
to dissuade him from it. • I told 
him he could get no help to build ; 
that there was no society, and not 
much probability that there would ever 
be a Methodist Society there ; but, he 
said, he thought a roan lived to very 
little purpose in this world, if he did 
not live so as to leave his mark, thai 
would tell when he was dead and gone. 
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** Now," said he, "if you will promise 
me that you will hold a protraeted 
meeting, and give us a sacrament, and 
get some help, and come and dedicate 
the church, it shall he up and finished 
in eight or ten weeks.** I told him I 
wonld do so if spared ; in the mean- 
time, while the <dmrch was in process 
of hnilding, we had two or three con- 
yeraons at our Uttle meetings. The 
church heing finished, I got the help 
needed, appointed a protracted sacra- 
mental meeting to dedicate the church, 
and invited people far and near to 
attend ; and it being a new thing in 
the settlement, ii'hen the day came 
there was a very large concourse of peo- 
ple. The first sermon on Saturday was 
attended with great i>ower ; that night 
there were several mourners and two 
sound ocAversions. On Sunday, under 
the sermon of dedication, the word was 
attended with great power ; many fell 
undar the mighty power of God. Our 
meeting lasted all that day and night, 
with very little intermission, and about 
tw&atj were converted. 

Our meeting continued several days 
and nights ; many were the happy 
conversions to GK>d, and forty joined 
the church. My Englishman was so 
l^Ppy» ^G hardly knew whether he 
was in the body or out of it. Method- 
ism was firmly planted here. Long 
since my English brother died in great 
peace, and rests in heaven from his 
labours, and his works do follow him ; 
but surely he made his ''mark,*' and 
it will be owned in heaven. 

From the earliest of my recollection 
up to this time, '1816, there were 
scarcely any books of any kind in this 
now mighty West ; but especially was 
there a great scarcity of Bibles and 
Testaments. We were young and poor 



as a nation ; had but a few years gained 
our liberty ; had hardly b^^un to live 
as a republic after a bloody and devas- 
tating war fi>r our independence ; and 
although Congress, the very first year 
after the dedaration of our indepen- 
dence, had wisely taken steps for fur- 
nishing the struggling infont for inde- 
pendence with the word of God, and 
did order that precious book, yet there 
was a great lack of the Bible, espe- 
cially in the wilderness of the West ; 
but this year the Lord put it into the 
hearts of some of his people to organize 
a Bible Society, which was done on the 
11th of May, 1816 ; and although at 
first it was a feeble concern, yet God 
has prospered it, and millions upoB 
millions of this precious book have 
been printed and circulated, and it is 
pouring streams of light, life, and 
knowledge upon almost every nation of 
this sin-stricken world. The man of 
sin has quailed before it ; the false 
religion of the God-dishonouring pro- 
phet is tottering before its mighty 
truths; the dying idolatrous pagan, 
millions are receiving its soul-ccmvert- 
ing truths, and we hope for its uni- 
versal spread till every crowned head 
shall be brought down ta the dust, 
every oppressive yoke broken, universal 
civil and religious liberty enjoyed by 
our fallen race, and the benefits of the 
redeeming stream be enjoyed by all 
mankind. 

Nothing but the principles of the 
Bible can save our happy nation or the 
world, and' every friend of religion 
ought to spread the Bible to the ut- 
most of his power and means. Then 
let us look for the happy end of the 
universal spread of truth, when all 
flesh shall see the salvation of God. 
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EABTHQITAKE JS THE SOUTH. 



Thb Conference was h«ld in Franklin, 
Tennessee, October 80th, 1817. I 
was appointed to travel on the Chris- 
tian Circuit, Qreen Rirer District, 
James Axley presiding elder. Our 
increase this year was 5163 members 
and sevei i»eachers, in the fonr con- 
ferences. In the winter of 1812 we 
had a yery serere earthquake, it seemed 
to stop the current of the Mississippi, 
broke flat-boats loose from their moor- 
ings, and opened laxge cracks or fis- 
sures in the earth. Thia earthquake 
struck terror to thousands of people, 
and under the mighty panic hundreds 
and thousands crowded to, and joined 
the different Churches. There were 
many yery interesting incidents con- 
nected with the shaking of the earth 
at this time : two I will name. I had 
preached m NashyiHe the night before 
the second dreadful shock came, to a 
huge congregation. Early the next 
morning I rose and walked out on 
the hill near tiie house where I had 
preached, when I saw a negro woman 
coming down the hill to the spring, 
with an empty pail on her head. (It 
is yery common for negroes to carry 
water this way without touching the 
pail with either hand.) When she got 
within a few rods of where I stood 
the earth began to tremble and jar: 
chimneys were thrown down, scaffold- 
ing around many new buildings fell 
with a loud crash, hundreds of the 
citizens suddenly awoke, and sprang 
into tiie streets : loud screaming fol- 
lowed, for many thought the day of 
judgment was come. The young 
mistresses of the aboye-named negro 
woBUtn came running after her, and 
begging her to pray for them. She 
raised the shout^ and said to them, 
.'<]k|y Jesns is coming in the clouds <xf 



heaven, and I can't wait to pray for 
you now : I must go and meet him. 
I told you so, that he would come, 
and you would not believe me. Fare- 
well. HallelDJah ! Jesus is coming, 
and I am ready. Hallelnjah ! Amen." 
And on she went, shouting and clapping 
her hands, with the empty pail on her 
head. 

Near Russellville, Logan County, 
Kentucky, lived old brother Valen- 
tine Cook, of very precious memory, 
with his wife Tabitha. Brother Cook 
was a graduate at Cokesbury College, 
at an early day in the history of 
Methodism in these United States. 
He was a very pious, successful 
pioneer preacher, but, for the want of 
a sufficient support for a rising and 
rapidly-increasing family, he had 
located, and was teaching school at 
the time of the above-named earth- 
quake. He and his wife were in bed 
when the earth began to shake and 
tremble. He sprang out of bed, threw 
open the door, and began to shout, 
and started with nothing on but his 
night-clothes. He steered his course 
east, shouting every step, saying, 
''My. Jesus is coming." His wife 
took after him, and at the top of her 
voice, cried ou^ "0, Mr. Cook, don't 
leave me." 

'*0, Tabby,'' said he, "my Jesus is 
coming, and I cannot wait for you;" 
and on he went, shouting every jump, 
^* My Jesus is coming, I can't wait for 
you, Tabby." 

The years of the excitement by 
these earthquakes, hundreds joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
though many were sincere, and stood 
firm, yet there were hxmdieds that no 
doubt had joined from mere fright. 
My predecessors had for several years 
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held the reins of discipline with a veiy 
loose hand, and when Bishop M'Een- 
dree told me privately he wished me 
to go the Bed River Circuit at the 
Conference of 1817, my heart was 
troubled within me, for I knew the 
state of the circuit. There were many 
wealthy, fashionable families in the 
Churdi ; slavery abounded in it» and 
the members had been allowed to buy 
and sell without being dealt with ; 
moreover these were the days of 
common, fashionable dram-drinking, 
before the great temperance reforma- 
tion was started ; and extravagant 
dressing was the unrestrained order 
of the day ; and there were about 
twenty talented local preachers in 
the circuit, many of them participa- 
tors in these evils, and I dreaded 
the war that must follow. Under 
this conviction, I begged Bishop M^Een- 
dree not to send me there. He very 
gravely replied : ** There are many 
members in that circuit that may be 
saved by a firm, judicious exercise of 
discipline, that otherwise will be lost, 
and I wic^ you to go and do for them 
the best you can." 

** Enough said," repUed I; " I'U 

go." 

At the upper end of the circuit, not 
more than eight or nine miles from 
Nashville, there was a large society 
and a meeting-house. My predecessor 
had left a conditional appointment for 
his successor. I was a total stranger 
in this region. The day of my con- 
ditional appointment was a dark day, 
misting with rain, but I got there 
in due time. After waiting till Lilf- 
past twelve o'clock one man came, who 
had had the misfortune to lose one 
of his eyes. We sat a little while, 
and I asked him if there was not an 
appointment for preaching that day. 

" Yes,'* said he ; ** but there will be 
no preacher or people, I suppose." 1 
saw from his answer he did not sus- 
pect me for the preacher. 

He further said : ** As it is late, and 
no preacher nor people, we had as 



well go. Come, go home with me and 
get some dinner." 

''No," said I; ** we must have 
meeting; and if you will preach, I 
wiU conclude after you." 

**No^ no," said he; "if you will 
preach, I will conclude after you." 

'* Agreed," said I, and up I rose in 
the stand, sung and prayed. I took my 
text, and preached the best I could for 
forty-five minutes, and then called on 
him, and he rose, sung and prayed, and 
prayed well. 

I went home with my one man, my 
entire congregation, and found him to 
be a pious, religious elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church. From the novelty 
of the effort of the day, my friend 
professed to think it was one of the 
greatest sermons he had ever heard in 
all his life. 

I left another appointment, and 
went on my way round the ciieuit. 
For weeks my one-man congregation 
proclaimed and circulated my next 
appointment, telling the people what 
a great preacher had come to the cir* 
cnit ; and when I came to my next 
appointment, the whole hill-side was 
covered with horses and carriages, 
and the church crowded to overflow- 
ing. My heart almost fainted within 
me for fear I should not meet the 
expectations of the people ; but tho 
Lord helped me, and we had a mighty 
shaking among the dry bones, and [a 
blessed revival broke out. Our meet- 
ing lasted several days and nights, and 
many souls were happily converted to 
God and joined the church on my first 
round on this circuit. 

When I got to the lower end of the 
circuit I found a large society, a fine 
class-leader, and a very pious old 
superannuated travelling preacher. He 
told me the society was in a most 
wretched condition ; that there was 
a very popular local preacher in the 
society, who married a great many 
people, and was in the habit of drink- 
ing too much at almost eveiy wedding 
he attended ; and that he had a large 
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connection, all in the Clinrch, and that 
for years the preachers were afraid to 
do anything with him. 

The next day, which was Sabbath, 
we had a large congregation, and after 
preaching, as my uniform custom was, 
I met the class. My popular local 
preacher was present. In examining 
the leader of the class, I, among many 
other questions, asked him if he drank 
drams. He promptly answered me^ 
Ko, he did not. 

** Brother," said I, **why do you 
not ? " . He hesitated ; but I insisted 
that he should tell the reason why he 
did not. 

"Well, brother," said he, "if I 
must tell the reason why I do not 
drink drams, it is because I think it is 
wrong to do so." 

"That's right, brother," said I; 
"speak it out, for it is altogether 
wrong for a Christian ; and a class- 
leader should set a better example to 
the class he leads, and to all others." 

When I came to the local preacher 
I said, "Brother W., do you drink 
drams ?" 

"Yes," said he. 

" What is your particular reason for 
drinking drams ? " I asked him. 

"Because it makes me feel well," 
he answered. 

"You drink till you feel it, do 
you ? " said I. 

"Certainly," said he. 

"Well, how much do you drink at 
a time?" 

He replied, gruffly, that he never 
measured it. 

"Brother, how oftea do you drink 
in a day?" 

"Just when I feel to like it, if I can 
get it." 

" Well, brother, there are com- 
plaints that you drink too often and 
too much ; and the Saturday before 
my next appointment here you must 
meet a committee of local preachers 
at ten o'clock, to investigate this 
matter ; therefore prepare yourself for 
trial." 



" ! " said he, "if you are for that 
sort of play, come on ; I'll be ready for 



it 



you 

I had hard work to get a committee 
that were not dram-drinkers them- 
selves. The trial came on ; the class- 
leader brought evidence that the local 
preacher had been intoxicated often, 
and really drunk several times. The 
committee found him guilty of im- 
moral conduct, and suspended him till 
the next quarterly meeting ; and then 
the quarterly meeting, after hard de- 
bate, expelled him. The whole society 
nearly were present. 

After his expulsion, and I had read 
him out, his wife and children, and 
connections, and one or two friends, 
to the number of thirteen, rose up 
and withdrew from the society. I 
told the society if there was anything 
against their moral character, . they 
could not withdraw without an inves- 
tigation ; but if there was nothing 
against their moral character, they 
could withdraw. The leader said 
there was nothing immoral against 
them, so I laid down the gap and let 
them out of the Church. . They then 
demanded a letter. I told them there 
was no rule by which they had a 
right to a letter, unless they were 
going to move and join some other 
society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. They said they never in- 
tended to join the Methodist Episcopal 
Church again. I then told them that 
they came to us without a letter, and 
must go without a letter. I then read 
the rules ; exhorted the leader to be 
punctual, faithful, and pious ; the 
members I urged to attend all the 
public and private means of grace, 
especially class-meetings, love-feasts, 
and the sacraments, and to bring and 
dedicate their children to God, by 
having them baptized. 

From this very day the work of re- 
ligion broke out in the society and 
settlement, and before the year closed 
I took back the thirteen that with- 
drew, and about forty more joined 
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the Ohurcli, and not a dram-drinker 
in the whole society ; but the p(x»r 
local preacher who had been expelled, 
I fear, lived and died a drunkard. 

This was a foor weeks' circuit, and 
I had no helpers ; and on examina* 
tion of the class papers I found over 
one hundred and fifty delinquent 
members ; some, yea, many of them, 
had not been in a class-meeting for 
one, two, and three years. I deter- 
mined, with a mild and firm hand, to 
pull the reins of our discipline, and 
by the aid of the leaders, and by my 
persotially visiting the delinquents, we 
managed to see every one of them, and 
talk to them. 

Through the blessing of God upon 
our labours, we saved to the Church 
about sixty of them ; the others we 
dropped, laid aside, or expelled. This 
was awful work, to turn out or drop 
ninety persons in about nine months ; 
it bowed me down in spirit greatly ; 
it looked like as if a tornado had 
fearfully swept over the Church ; but 
there was a stop put to trading in 
slaves, and the dram-drinkers became 
very few, and many threw off their 
jewellery and superfluous dressing ; 
prayer-meetings sprung up, class- 
meetings were generally attended, 
our congregations increased, our fasts 
were kept. Towards the last quarter 
of the year I beat up for a general 
camp-meeting, and there was a general 
rally. We had a large camp ground, 
seats for thousands prepared, a large 
shed built over the altar and pulpit, 
that would shelter more than a thdu-* 
sand people. The square of our camp 
ground was well filled. The camp- 
meeting lasted eight days and nights ; 
the preachers preached, the power of 
God attended, sinners by the score 
fell ; the altar, though very krge, was 
filled to overflowing ; and while many 
managed and laboured in the altar 
with mourners, we erected another 
stand at the opposite end of the en- 
campment, and there the faithful 
mifiiister proclaimed the word of life. 



The power of God came there as th& 
sound of a mighty rushing wind ; 
and such was the »leet, that crowds 
of mourners came forward and kneeled 
at the benches prepared ; and, indeed,, 
the work spread all ov^ the encamp- 
ment and almost in every tent. There 
were two hundred and fifty who pro« 
fessed religion, and one hundred and 
seventy joined the Choroh, besides 
about forty o^oured people. Qlary to* 
God ! Zion travailed, and bronghti 
forth many sons and daughters to €bd. 

Many of these converts and aooes-^ 
sions to tiie Church were from 
different and distant circuits around ;> 
fi)r people in i^ose days thought no 
hardship of going many mUeB to ar 
camp-meeting. I was continued two 
years on this circuit ; the first year 
J. Axley, presiding elder ; the second 
year M. Lindsey was my presiding 
elder. There were many interesting 
incidents that occurred during my 
stay on this circuit. A lew I will name. 

At Mount Zion Meeting-house there 
was a good class of poor, simple- 
hearted Methodists that desired to 
hold class-meetings according to rule 
with closed doors, admitting persons 
not members of the Church only two 
or three times, unless they intended 
to join. There was an old lady in the 
settlpDietLt, a New Light by pro- 
fession, who hated the Methodists 
and despised class-meetings with 
closed doors, but would stay in spite 
of the leader. She would take her 
seat near the door, and open it while 
the leader was speaking to the 
class. They had tried to stop her 
many ways, but did not succeed.. 
When I came round the leader com- 
plained to me, alleging that they were 
greatly annoyed by her disorderly 
conduct. I preached, then read the 
rules, then requested all to retire but 
the class, or such as desired to join 
the Church, and then closed the door, 
and proceeded to examine the class. 
I knew this lady was in, and sat near 
the door as usual. I asked th'e leader 
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if there were any in but members. 
He answeredi ** Yes, there are three 
that are not members.'* I told him 
to take me to them first. He did so. 
The first was a man. I asked him 
his intention in staying in class- 
meeting. He told me he wanted to 
serve God, and join the Church. 
*' Very well," said I. The next was a 
woman, who I questioned, and who 
answered in the same way. While I 
was talking to her my New Light got 
up and opened the door, and took her 
seat close by it. I approached her, 
and asked her what was her motive 
for staying in class-meeting. 

She said she wanted to be with the 
people of God. 

"Do you yish to join our Church ?" 
** No, I don't like the Methodists.'* 
'* Madam, you ought not to violate 
our rules." 

"Indeed, I do not care a fig for 
your rules; I have stayed in class- 
meetings many times, and will stay 
in when I please." 
" You must go out." 
"IwiUnot,8ir." 
** Then I wUl put you out." 
" You can't do it," she replied ; and 
sprung to her feet, and began to shout 
and clap her hands ; and as she faced 
to the door, I took hold of her arms 
behind her shoulders, and moved her 
toward the door. She threw up her 
hands against the cheek of the door, 
and prevented me from putting her 
ont. I saw a scuffle was to take place, 
and stooped down and gathered her 
in my right arm, and with my left 
hand jerked her hand from the cheek 
of the door, and lifted her up, and 
stepped out and set her on her feet. 
The moment I set her down, she be- 
gan to jump and shout, spying, "You 
can't shut me out of heaven." I 
sternly ordered her to quit shouting, 
fox, said I, you are not happy at all, 
yon only shout because you are mad, 
and the devil is in you. When she 
quit shoutiog, I said, " I knew you 
were not happy, for if God had mi^de 



jovi happy, I oould not have stopped 
it ; but as it was the devil in you, I 
have soon stopped your shouting." I 
then stepped back and shut the door, 
and met my class standing against it ; 
and we had a very good time, and 
effectually foiled our old New Light 
tormentor, and she never troubled 
me any more during my two years on 
this circuit. 

The Tennessee Conference sat in 
Nashville, October 1, 1818, when I 
was reappointed to Red River. Our 
in(a:'ease this year, in the four Western 
Conferences, was five thousand one 
hundred and sixty -four. Our in- 
crease of travelling preachers was only 
nine. 

At the Nashville Conference an in« 
eident occurred substantially, as well 
as my memoiy serves me, as follows : 
The preacher in charge had risen from 
very htunble beginnings, but was now 
a popular, fashionable preacher. Wo 
talk about "Young America" tiieso 
times ; but Young America was as 
distinctly to be seen in those days, 
among our young, flippant, popularUy" 
seeking preacher, as now. 

Brother Axley and myself, though 
not very old, were called old-fashioned 
fellotpSj and this popular young aspi- 
rant was afraid to appoint Brother 
Axley or myself to preach at any 
popular hour for fear we would break 
on slavery, dress, or dram-drinking. 
But at length the old staid members 
and the young preachers began to 
complain that Axley and Cartwright 
were slighted, and an under-current of 
murmuring became pretty general. 
The city preacher had b€«n selected 
to appoint the time and place where 
we were to preach. Brother Axley 
and myself had our own amusement. 
At length, on Saturday of the Confer- 
ence, this preacher announced that 
Brother Axley would pi'each in the 
Methodist church on Sunday morning 
{kt sunrise, thinking there would be 
but few out, and that he could do but 
little harm at that early hour. 
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When we adjourned on Saturday 
afternoon, I rallied the boys to spread 
the appointment; to rise early and 
get all ont they conld. The appoint- 
ment circulate<l like wildfire, and sure 
enough, at sunrise the church was 
well filled. Brother Axley rose, sung, 
prayed, took his text : ^*Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your 
minds ;" and if the Lord ever helped 
mortal man to preach, he surely 
helped Brother Axley. First he 
potured the thunders of Sinai against 
the Egyptians, or slave oppressors ; 
next he showed that no moderate 
dram-drinker could enter jheaven ; 
and then the grape-shot of truth 
rolled from his mouth against rings, 
ruffles, and all kind of ornamental 
dress. Dr. Bascom was sitting right 
before him. He had a gold watch- 
chain and key, and two very large 
gold seals. The Rev. H. B. was so 
excited that unconsciously he took up 
one of the seals, and he began to play 
with the other seal with his right 
hand. Axley saw it, stopped suddenly, 
and very sternly said to him, ^*Fut 
up that chain, and quit playing with 
those seals, and hear the word of the 
Lord." The claret rushed to the 
surface of his profile. 

The sermon went off admirably, 
and really it seemed as though a tor- 
nado had swept the ruffles and veils ; 
and the old members of the Church 
shouted for joy. Having achieved 
another signal victory over error and 
pride, the ministers and ruling elders 
of other sister Churches had opened 
their pulits, and invited us to preach 
to their people during Conference. 
Among the rest, Dr. Blackboum 
had opened his church. Dr. Black- 
boum was a strong, popular, Presby- 
terian minister. 

In the course of the Sabbath, the 
city preacher informed me that I was 
to preach on Monday evening in Dr. 
Blackboum's church, and charged me 
to be sure and behave myself. I made 



him my best bow, and thanked him 
that he had given me any appointment 
at all ; and I assured him I would 
certainly behave myself the best I 
could. "And now," said I, "Brother 
Mac, it really seems providential that 
you have appointed me to preach in 
the doctor's church, for I expect they 
never heard Methodist doctrine fairly 
stated and the dogmas of Calvinism 
exposed ; and now, sir, they shall hear 
the tr nth for once." Said the preacher, 
**You must not preach controversy." 
I replied, " If I live to preach there 
at all, I'll give Calvinism one rid- 
dHng." ** Well, "said the preacher, "I 
recall the appointment, and will send 
another preacher there ; and you must 
preach in the Methodist phurch Mon- 
day evening, and do try and behave 
yourself." "Very well," said I ; " PlI 
do my best." 

The preacher's conduct towards me 
was spread abroad, and excited con- 
siderable curiosity. Monday evening 
came ; the Church was filled to over- 
flowing ; every seat was crowded, and 
many had to stand. After singing and 
prayer, Brother Mac took his seat in 
the pulpit. I then read my text : 
" What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? " After reading my text I paused. 
At that moment I saw General Jack- 
son walking up the aisle, he came to 
the middle post, and very gracefully 
leaned against it, and stood, as there 
were no vacant seats. Just then I 
felt some one pull my coat in the 
stand, and turning my head, my fas- 
tidious preacher, whispering a little 
loud, said : " General Jackson has 
come in : General Jackson has come 
in." I felt a flash of indignation run 
all over me like an electric shock, and 
facing about to my congregation, and 
purposely speaking out audibly, I saidf 
"Who is General Jackson?" if he 
don't get his soul converted, God will 
damn him as quick as he would a 
Guinea negro." 

The preacher tucked his head down 
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and squatted low, and would no doubt i 
hare been thankful for leare of ab- 
sence. Tbe congregation, General 
Jackson and all, smiled, or laughed 
right out, all .at the preacher's ex- 
pense. When the congregation was 
dismissed, my city-stationed preacher 
stepped up to me, and very sternly 
said to me : '^You are the strangest 
man I ever saw, and General Jackson 
will chastise you for your insolence be- 
fore you leave the city." "Very clear 
of it," said I, ** for General Jackson, I 
have no doubt, will applaud my course ; 
and if he should undertake to chastise 
me, as Paddy said, ' There is two as 
can play at that game.' " 

General Jackson was staying at one 
of the Nashville hotels. Next morn- 
ing, veiy early, my city preacher went 
down to the hotel to make an apology 
to General Jackson for my conduct 
in the pulpit tiie night before. Shortly 
after he had left, I passed by the hotel, 
and I met the general on the pave- 
ment ; and before I approached him 
by several steps he smiled, and reached 
out his hand and said : 

"Mr. Cartwright, you are a man 
after my own heart. I am very much 
surprised at Mr. Mac, to think he 
would suppose that I would be offended 
at you. No, sir ; I told him that I 
highly approved of your independence ; 
that a minister of Jesus Christ ought 
to love everybody and fear no mortal 
man. I told Mr. Mac that if I had a 
few thousand such independent, fear- 
less officers as you were, and a 
well-drilled army, I could take old 
England." 

General Jackson was certainly a 
very extraordinary man. He was, no 
doubt, in his prime of life, a very 
wicked man, but he always showed a 
great respect for the Christian reli- 
gion, and the feelings of religious 
people, especially ministers of the 
Gospel. I will here relate a little in- 
cident that shows his respect for 
religion. 

I had preached one Sabbath near 



the Hermitage, and in company with 
several gentlemen and ladies went, 
by special invitation, to dine with the 
general. Among this company there 
was a young sprig of a lawyer from 
Nashville, of very ordinary intellect, 
and he was trying hard to make an 
infidel of himself. As I was the only 
preacher present, this young lawyer 
kept pushing his conversation on me, 
in order to get into an argument. I 
tried to evade an argument, in the 
first place considering it a breach of 
good manners to interrupt the social 
conversation of the company. In the 
second place, I plainly saw that his 
head was much softer than his heart, 
and that there were no laurels to be 
won by vanquishing or demolishing 
such a combatant, and I persisted in 
evading an argument. This seemed to 
inspire the young man with more con- 
fidence in himself ; for my evasiveness 
he construed into fear. I saw General 
Jackson's eye strike fire, as he sat by 
and heard the thrusts he made at the 
Christian religion. At length the 
young lawyer asked me this question : 

" Mr. Cartwright, do you really 
believe there is any such place as hell, 
as a place of torment ?" 

I answered promptly, " Yes, I do.'* 

To which he responded, "Well, I 
thank God I have too much good sense 
to believe any such thing." 

I was pondering in my own mind 
whether I woald answer him or not, 
when General Jackson fot the first 
time broke into the conversation, and 
directing his words to the young man, 
said with great earnestness : 

"Well, sir, I thank God that there 
is such a place of torment as hell." 

This sudden answer, made with 
great earnestness, seemed to astonish 
the youngster, and he exclaimed : 

"Why General Jackson, what do 
you want with such a place of torment 
as hell ? " 

To which the general replied, as 
quick as lightning, 

" To put such d d rascals as you 

o 
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in, that oppose and yillify the Chris- 
tian religion." 

I tell yon this was a poser. The 
yonng lawyer was struck dumb, and 
presently was found missing. 

In the &.U of 1819, our Tennessee 
Conference sat again in Nashville. 
This year the minutes show an increase 
of members in the four Western con- 
ferenoes of 5085, of travelling preachers 
38 ; our whole membership in the 
West, 56, 945 ; our travelling preadieis 
194. Our Tennessee Conference lay 
partly in Tennessee and^ partly in 
Kentucky. In Kentucky our rules of 
discipline on slavery were pretty gene- 
rally enforced, and especially on our 
preachers, travelling and local. When- 
ever a travelling preacher became the 
owner of a slave or slaves, he was 
required to record a bill of emancipa- 
tion, or pledge himself to do so; 
otherwise he would forfet his minis- 
terial office. And under no circum- 
stanoes could a local preacher be 
ordained a deacon or an elder if he 
was a slaveholder, unless he gave the 
Church satisfactoiy assurances that he 
would emancipate at a proper time. 
In Tennessee some of our prominent 
preachers fell heir to slaves. They 
were unwilling to emancipate them, 
and they sought refuge in the plea of 
their disabilities, according to the laws 
of the State. 

At tills Conference I complained of 
some of our strong preachers living in 
constant violation of the Discipline of 
the Church. They tried to make oot 
a fair excuse, and to show that it was 
impracticable, according to the laws 
of the State, and I, in order to sustain 
my charges of violating the Discipline 
of the Church, had to show that they 
could at any time emancipate their 
slaves by becoming surety that their 
negroes, when emancipated, did not 
become a county charge. They em- 
ployed a distinguished lawyer, F. 
Grundy, and I went to General Jack- 
son for counsel. The case was fairly 
stated and explained in open confer- 



ence, and these preachers were re- 
quired to go to court and record a bill 
of emancipation. 

When the great Southern seoession 
took place, in 1844 — 45, Dr. Bascom 
wrote a pamphlet, and tha*e represents 
tiie circumstance above alluded to as 
a great abolition move. Now there 
is nothing more foreign from the 
truth. Ultra abolition was not then 
known among us in the West ; and if 
it was, we never meddled politically 
with slavery, but simply required our 
preachers and members to emancipate 
their slaves whenever it was practi- 
cable, according to the laws of the 
state in which they lived, and which 
peimitted the liberated slave to enjoy 
freedom. 

The discussion on the subject of 
slavery waked up some bad feeling, 
and as we had at this conference to 
elect our delegates to the General 
Conference, which was to hold its 
session in Baltimore in May, 1820, 
these slaveholding preachers deter< 
mined to form a ticket, and exclude 
every one of us who were for the 
Methodist discipline as it was, and is to 
this day. As soon as ever we found out 
their plan we formed an opposite 
ticket, excluding all advocates of 
slavery, and, on the first ballot^ we 
elected every man on our ticket save 
one, and he was a young preacher who 
had <»ily travelled six years. He and 
their strongest man tied in the vote. 
Of course we. had to ballot again, but 
on the second ballot we elected our 
man by a large majority. This triumph 
made the slavery party feel very sore. 
They then went to work and wrote a 
very slanderous pamphlet^ in which 
they misrepresented us, and sent a 
copy of it to each member of the Gene- 
ral Conference. But they missed their 
mark, for instead of lowering us in 
the ^imation of the members, of the 
General Conference, that body approved 
our course fully. 

It was at this General Conference 
of 1820, in Baltimore, that radicalism 
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threatened to shake the foundations of 
the Church, but as I have freely spoken 
of these trying scenes to the Church 
elsewhere in this sketch, I forbear 
making any further remarks. At this 
OenersS Conference, the Kentucky Con- 
ference was organised, which made five 
.annual conferences out of the old Wes- 
tern Conference, namely : 

1. Ohio Conference, composed of 
the following presiding-elder districts : 
Ohio, Muskingum, Lancaster, Scioto, 
Lebuion, and Miami ; with a member- 
ship of thirty-four thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, and eighty- 
seven travelling preachers. 

2. Missouri Conference, with the 
following districts : Indiana, Illinois, 
<;ape oLrardeau, and Arkansas; with 
a membership of seven thousand four 
hundred and fifty-eight, and thirty-nine 
travelling preachers. 

8. Kentucky Conference, with five 
districts : Kenhawha, Kentucky, Salt 
River, (Jreen River, and Cumberland; 
with a membership of twenty-three 
thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
three, and eighty-fou^ travelling 
preachers. 

4. Tennessee, composed of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, French Road, Hol- 
fiton, and Duck River Districts ; seven- 
teen thousand six hundred and thirty- 
three members, and fifty-one travelling 
preachers. 

5. Mississippi, with Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama Districts; four 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven 
members, and nineteen travelling 
preachers. 

Making in 1820—21 our memljer- 
ship, eighty-seven thousand one hun- 
•dred and thirty-nine, and our tra- 
velling preachers two hundred and 
eighty. See what God has done for 
our **far WesC* From the time I 
have joined the travelling ranks, in 
1804, to 1820—21, a period of ax- 



teen years, from thirty-two travelling 
preachers we had increased to two 
hundred and eighty : and from eleven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven members, we had now over 
eighty-seven thousand ; and there was 
not a single literary man among those 
travelling preadiers. 

In the fall of 1820, our Conference 
sat in Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 1 was 
re-appointed to the Christian Circuit, 
M. Lindsey presiding elder. About 
this time, owing to my having re- 
printed and circulated two small pam- 
phleta^ one called the ** The Dagon of 
Calvinism," and the other, *' A Useful 
Discovery,'* both of them satires on 
Calvinism, some Presbyterian clergy- 
men, judging me to be the author of 
these pamphlets, and not being willing 
publicly to debate the points at issue 
between us, concluded to take satisfac- 
tion of me by writing me a letter in the 
name of the devil, complimenting me 
for promoting the interests of his 
Satanic majesty's kingdom, by spread- 
ing the Arminian doctrine. Where- 
upon I wrote a rejoinder, and both 
these letters, the one to me and my 
answer, were published in pamphlet 
form, and created a considerable buss 
for a while. Those clergymen called a 
council in order to answer me, but 
considering prudence the better part of 
valour, realizing that 

** He that lived to ran away. 
Might live to fight another day;** 

so they abandoned the project of an- 
swering me altogether. This was 
regretted by many of my friends, who 
wanted them to speak out in their own 
proper names, and not to skulk behind 
the name of the devil to hide their 
errors or malice. And perhaps it was 
best that they did not answer back 
again. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



THE MOTJNTAIK PBEACHEE. 



I WILL now relate an incident or two 
that occurred in 1820 — 24. 

Old Father Walker, of excellent 
memory, and myself set out in the 
month of April, 1820, to the General 
Conference, in Baltimore, on horseback. 
We trarelled hard all the week. Late 
on Saturday afternoon we came to the 
spnrs of the Alleghany mountains, and 
were within a few miles of the toll-gate, 
when a gentleman overtook us. We 
inquired of him if he knew of any quiet 
tavern on the road near by, where two 
weary travellers could rest over Sabbath, 
as we did not intend travelling on that 
day. He said there was no such house 
on the road for many miles ; but if we 
'vrould turn off the road a mile or such 
a matter, he could take us to a good, 
quiet, religious fetmily, ,where we could 
rest till Monday very comfortably ; for 
he, being a local preacher, had an ap- 
pointment next day. We thankfully 
consented to go with this local brother, 
and following him, we soon came to a 
poor but decent house and family, and 
were made very welcome. The brother, 
on learning that we were preachers, 
in^sted that we should preach for the 
X)eople in the morning and evening, to 
which we consented. 

At eleven o'clock, Brother Walker 
lield forth. The people were all atten- 
tion, but there was no excitement. At 
night I tried to preach, and although I 
had profound attention from a cabinful 
of these mountaineers, yet the preach- 
ing did not seem to have any effect 
whatever. When I closed, I called on 
our kind local preacher to conclude. 
He rose and began to sing a niotmtain 
song, and pat his foot, and clap his 
hands, and ever and anon would shout 
at the top of his speech, "Pray 
brethren.'' In a few minutes the 



whole house was in an uproarious 
shout. When Brother Walker and I 
got a chance to talk, I said; "Well, 
sir, I tell you this local preacher can 
do more in singing, clapping, and 
stamping, than all our preaching put 
together." 

** Verily,'* said Walker, **he must 
be a great man, and these are a gi'eat 
people living here in these poor dreary 
mountains." 

In passing on our journey going 
down the mountains, on Monday, we 
met several waggons and carriages 
moving west. Shortly after we had 
passed them, I saw lying in the road 
a very neat pocket pistol. I picked it 
up, and found it heavily loaded and 
freshly primed. Supposing it to have 
been dropped by some of these movers,^ 
I said to Brother Walker, ** This looks 
providential ;" for the road across 
these mountains was at this time, in- 
fested by many robbers, and several 
daring murders and robberies had lately 
been committed. Brother Walker's 
horse was a tolerably good one, but my 
horse was a stout, . fleet, superior 
animal. As we approached the foot of 
the mountains, and were about two 
miles from the public house where we 
intended to lodge that night, the sun 
just declining behind the western 
mountains, we overtook a man walking 
with a large stick as a walking cane, and 
he appeared to be very lame, and was 
limping along at a very slow rate. . He 
spoke to us, and said he was travelling, 
and a poor cripple, and begged us to 
let him ride a little way, as he was 
nearly given out, and was fearful he 
could not reach the tavern that night. 

Brother Walker said " yes," and 
was in the attitude of dismounting and 
letting him ride his horse* Just then 
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a thought struck me that this fellow's 
lameness was feigned, and that it was 
not safe to trust him. I said to Walker: 
** Keep your horse ; we are a long way 
from home, have a long journey before 
us ; under such circumstances trust no 
man," and we trotted on down the hill, 
and thought we had left our lame man 
more than a hundred yards behind. 
Walker was rather a-head of me. All 
at once my horse made a spring for- 
ward ; I turned to see what was the 
matter, and lo ! and behold, here was 
my lame man, within a few steps of 
me, coming as fleet as a deer. I 
grasped my pistol, which was in my coat 
pocket, cocked it, wheeled about, and 
rushed towards him ; he faced about, 
and in a few jumps more I should have 
been on him, but he plunged into a 
thick brush, and I could not follow 
him. When we golf to the tayem the 
landlord said we had made a very for- 
tunate escape, for these robbers in this 
way had decoyed and robbed several 
travellers lately. 

Brother Walker being the oldest 
man and rather infirm, we had agreed 
that be should conduct all religious 
ceremonies, and that I should call for 
lodging, attend to horses, pay off bills, 
&c. When we had gotten down into 
Virginia some distance, we called one 
eyening at a Mr. Baly's, who kept a 
tavern on the road ; his wife and 
daughters were very kind and clever, 
but the man of the houSe was a drunken 
Universalist. He was not sober when 
we called, but granted us the liberty 
to stay all night. While I was out 
seeing to the horses, Brother Walker 
and the landlord got into a strong 
debate on the universal restoration 
plan. Brother Walker was very mild 
and easy in debate ; the landlord was 
abrupt and insulting, as well as very 
profane. I stood it a good while, but 
at length I got tired of it, and said 
to Brother Walker that the way he 
debated was of no use ; that it was 
casting pearls before swine. The old 
landlord at this let loose a volley of 



curses on me. I did not attempt any 
debate, but shook my brimstone wallet 
over him till he was sick and tired of 
it. The old lady and daughters were 
very much mortified at their husband 
and father. By this time it became 
proper that we should retire to bed. 
Brother Walker told the landlord that 
we were preachers, and asked leave to 
pray in the family before we went to 
bed. The landlord flatly denied us 
that privilege, and swore he would 
have none of our praying about him, 
saying he knew we only wanted to 
pray off our bill. Brother Walker 
mildly expostulated with him,* and 
insisted on having the privilege to 
pray ; but all in vain. He said he 
would have no praying about his house. 
I then asked him if he did not keep a 
house of public entertainment. 

He replied, **Yes." 

**Then," said I, **do you not allow 
men to curse, and swear, and get 
drunk in your house, if they pay for 
it?" 

He said "Yes." 

**WelI, then, we have as good a 
right to pray and serve God in your 
house, if we pay for it, as they have to 
serve the devil and pay for it ; and I 
insist that we have our rights. We 
have plenty of money, and don't wish 
to pray off our bill." So said I to 
Brother Walker, **Go to prayer, and 
if he cuts up any capers I'll down him, 
and hold him still till you are done 
praying; for," said I, ***the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.*" So 
Brother W. prayed, and I watched the 
old landlord, who sat very quiet and 
looked sullen. After this we retired 
to bed, and his wife and daughter made 
many apologies for him, and hoped we 
would not be offended. I told them 
no, not at all ; that he was heartily 
welcome to all he had made of us. 
They laughed; and said they had never 
seen him so completely used up before. 

In the morning we rose early ; our 
horses were fed, and breakfast on th^ 
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table. We prayed and took our meal, 
the old man still in bed. I then 
asked the landlady for our bill. She 
frankly said she would not have any« 
thing ; that we were welcome to all 
we had from them, and invited us to 
call and stay with tiiem as we returned. 
I insisted that she should receiye pay ; 
"for you know," said I, "the old 
gentleman said we wanted to pray off 
our bill ; " but she utterly refused. 
So we bade farewell, and went on 
our way rejoicing, for we had said our 
prayers and prayed off our bill in the 
bargain. 

On' our return from the General 
Conference in Baltimore, in 1820, in 
the month of June, which was yery 
warm, and we having to travel on 
horseback, it may be supposed that 
our journey in this way for a thousand 
miles was very fatiguing. "When we 
got to Knoxville, East Tennessee, the 
following incident in substance oc- 
curred. 

Brother Walker and myself had 
started early in the morning, had tra- 
velled about twenty-five miles, and 
reached Knoxville at noon. We rode 
up to a tavern with a view of dining, 
but finding a great crowd of noisy, 
drinking and drunken persons there, 
I said to Brother Walker : " This is a 
poor place for weary travellers, and we 
will not stop here." We then rode to 
another tavern, but it was worse than 
the first, for here they were in a real 
bully fight. I then proposed to Bro- 
ther Walker that we should go on, and 
said we should soon find a house of 
private entertainment, where we could 
be quiet ; so on we went. Presently 
we came to a house with a sign over 
the door of ^^ Private Entertainment, 
and New Cider:' Said I, "Here's the 
place ; and if we can get some good 
light bread and new cider, that's dinner 
enough for me.'* 

Brother Walker said; "That is 
eza>ctly what J want:' 

We accordingly hailed. The old 
gentleman came out. I inquired if we 



could get our horses fed, and some light 
bread and new cider for dinner. 

**0 yes," said the landlord ; "alight, 
for I suspect you are two Methodist 
preachers, that have been to Baltimore, 
to the General Conference." 

We replied we were. Our horses 
were quickly taken, and well fed. A 
large loaf of good light bread and a 
pitcher of new cider were quickly set 
before us. This gentleman was anr 
Otterhein Methodist. His wife was 
very sick, and sent from the other 
room for us to pray for her. We did 
so, and then returned to take our 
bread and cider dinner. The weather 
was warm, and we were very thirsty^ 
and began to lay in the bread and 
cider at a pretty liberal rate. It how- 
ever seemed to me that our cider was 
not only new cider, but something more, 
and I began to rem up my appetite. 
Brother Walker laid on liberally, and 
at length I said to him : " You had 
better stop, brother ; for there is surely 
something more than cider here:* 

*'I reckon not," said he. 

But as I was not in the habit of 
using spirits at all, I knew that a very 
little would keel me up, so I forebore ; 
but with all my forbearance presently 
I began to feel light-headed. I in- 
stantly ordered our horses, fearing we 
were snapped for once. 

I called for our bill ; the old brother 
would have nothing. We mounted, 
and started on our journey. When 
we had rode about a mile, being in 
the rear, I saw Brother Walker was 
nodding at a mighty rate. After 
riding on some distance in this way, 
I suddenly rode up to Brother Walker,, 
and cried out, " Wake up \ wake up !" 
He roused up, his eyes watering 
freely. " I believe," said I, "we are- 
both drunk. Let us turn out of the- 
road, and lie down and take a nap 
till we get sober.'* But we rode on 
without stopping. We were not 
drunk, but we both evidently felt it 
flying into our heads ; and I have 
thought proper, in all candour, to- 
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name it, with a yiew to put others on 
their guard. 

We journeyed on till we came to 
the Orab Orchard, where was kept a 
toll-gate. This gate was kept at this 
time by two very mean men ; they 
also kept a house of entertainment ; 
and, it being late, we concluded to 
tarry all night. The £u:e was very 
indifferent. We asked the privilege to 
pray to them. It was granted, and 
we prayed with them night and morn- 
ing ; took breakfast, and then asked 
our bill. The landlord told us, and I 
drew out my pocket-book, in which I 
had several hundred dollars in good 
current bank bills. He told me he 
would not take any of them ; he must 
have silver, I told him I had no silver, 
and no coin but a few cents. He very 
abruptly swore he knew better ; he 
knew I had the silver. I assured him 
again that I had no silver, but he per- 
sisted in swearing he knew X had, and 
that we could not leave or pass the toll- 
gate till we paid our bill of fare. Our 
horses were all ready to mount, and I 
had fresh loaded my pistols over night, 
for I did not like the signs about the 
house ; and as I had a good deal of 
money in bills about me, I had deter- 
mined I would not be robbed without 
leaving my mark. Brother Walker 
tried to reason the case with him, but 
to no purpose. I then threw down the 
amount of his charge, and told him that 
he had to take that or BothiB& and 
mounted my horse and started. He 
ordered one of his servants to shut and 
lock the toU-gate, and not let me 
through. I spurred my horse, and was 
at the gate nearly as quick as his ser- 
vant, and drew my horsewhip, and told 
the negro, if he attempted to close the 
gate I would down lum. The negro 
took fright^ and let go the gate, and 
took to his heels for safety. The mo- 
ment I passed through the gate, I 
wheeled my horse, and called for 
Brother Walker to come on ; I would 
bear him harmless. The landlord 
called £>r his pistols, swearing he 



would follow me. I told him to come 
on, and wheeled my horse, and started 
on my way independently. But he took 
the *' second, sober thought," and de- 
clined pursuing me. This was to me a 
pretty trying and tempting circum- 
stance^ but I survived it. 

Shortly afber this Brother Walker 
left me to visit some of his old friends 
and relatives in West Tennessee, and 
I journeyed on toward my home in 
Christian County, Kentucky. Satur- 
day night came on, and found me in a 
strange region of country, and in the 
hills, knobs, and spurs of the Cumber- 
land Mountains. I greatly desired to 
stop on the approaching Sabbath, and 
spend it with a Christian people ; but 
I was now in a region of country where 
there was no Gospel minister for many 
miles around, and where, as I learned, 
many of the scattered population had 
never heard a Gospel sermon in all 
their lives, and where the inhabitants 
knew no Sabbath only to hunt and 
visit, drink and dance. Thus lonesome 
and pensive, late in the evening, I 
hailed at a tolerably decent house, and 
the landlord kept entertainment. I 
rode up and asked for quarters. The 
gentleman said I could stay, but he was 
afraid I would not enjoy myself very 
much as a traveller, inasmuch as they 
had a party meeting there that night 
to have a little dance. I inquired how 
&r it was to a decent house of enter- 
tainment on the road; he said seven 
miles. I told him if he would treat me 
civilly and feed my horse well, by his 
leave I would stay. He assured me I 
should be treated civilly. I dismounted 
and went in. The people collected, a 
large company. I saw there was not 
much drinking going on. 

I quietly took my seat in one comer 
of the house, and the dance commenced. 
I sat quietly musing, a total stranger, 
and greatly desired to preach to this 
people. Finally, I concluded to spend 
the next day (Sabbath) there, and ask 
the privilege to preach to them. I had 
hardly settled this point in my mind. 
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when a beautifnl ruddy yocmg lady 
walked very gracefully up to me, 
dropped a handsome curtesy, and plea- 
santly, with winning smiles, inyited me 
out to take a dance with her. I can 
hardly describe my thoughts or feelings 
on that occasion. However, in a mo- 
ment I resolved on a desperate experi- 
ment. I rose as gracefully as I could ; 
I will not say with some emotion, but 
with mauy emotions. The young lady 
moved to my right side ; I grasped her 
right hand with my right hand, while 
she leaned her left arm on mine. In 
this position we walked on the floor. 
The whole company seemed pleased at 
this act of politeness in the young lady, 
shown to a stranger. The coloured 
man, who was the flddler, began to put 
his fiddle in the best order. I then 
spoke to the fiddler to hold a moment, 
and added that' for several years I had 
not undei'taken any matter of import- 
ance without first asking the blessing of 
God upon it, and I desired now to ask 
the blessing of God upon this beautiful 
young lady and the whole company, that 
had shown such an act of politeness to 
a total stranger. 

Here I grasped the young lady's hand 
tightly, and said, *Met's us all kneel 
down and pray,^' and then instantly 
dropped on my knees, and commenced 
praying with all the power of soul and 
body that I could command. The young 
lady tried to get loose from me, but I 
held her tight. Presently she fell on 
her knees. Some of the company 
kneeled, some stood, some fled, some 
sat still, all looked curious. The fiddler 
ran off into the kitchen, saying, *'Lord 
a marcy, what de matter ! what is dat 
mean ? " 

While I prayed, some wept, and wept 
out aloud, and some cried for mercy. 
I rose from my knees and commenced 
an exhortation, after which I sung a 
hymn. The young lady who invited me 
on the floor lay prostrate, crying ear- 
nestly for mercy. I exhorted again ; I 
sang and prayed nearly all night. About 
fifteen of that company professed reli- 



gion, and our meeting lasted next day 
and next night, and as many more were 
powerfully converted. I organised a 
society, took thirty-two into the church, 
and sent them a preacher. My land- 
lord was appointed leader, which post 
he held for many years. This was the 
commencement of a great and glorious 
revival of religion in that region of 
coimtry, and several of the young men 
converted at this Methodist preacher 
dance became useful ministers of Jesus 
Christ. 

I recall this strange scene of my life 
with astonishment to this day, and do 
not permit myself to reason on it much. 
In some conditions of society, I should 
have failed ; in others I should have 
been mobbed ; in others I should have 
been considered a lunatic. So finr as I 
did permit myself to reason on it at the 
tipae, my conclusions were something 
like these : These are a people not 
Gospel taught or hardened. They, at 
this early hour, have not drunk to in- 
toxication, and they will at least be as 
much alarmed at me and my opera- 
tions, as I possibly can be at theirs. If 
I fail, it is no disgrace ; if I succeed, it 
will be a fulfilment of a duty com- 
manded, to be ''instant in season and 
out of season." Surely, in all human 
wisdom, it was out of season, but I 
had, for some cause or other, a strong 
impression on my mind, from the be- 
ginning to the end of this affair (if it is 
ended), that I should succeed by taking 
the devil at surprise, as he had often 
served me, and thereby be avenged of 
him for giving me so much trouble on 
my way to G^end Conference and back 
thus far. 

The actions prompted by those sud- 
den impressions to perform religious 
duty, often succeed beyond all human 
calculation, and thereby inspire a con- 
fident belief in an immediate superin- 
tending agency of the Divine Spirit of 
God. In this agency of the Holy Spirit 
of God I have been a firm believer for 
more than fifly-fonr years, and^I do 
firmly believe that if the miniBters of 
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the present day had more of the unction 
or baptismal fire of the Holy Ghost 
prompting their ministerial efforts, we 
should succeed much better than we do, 
and be more successful in winning souls 
to Christ than we are. If those minis- 
ters, or young men that think they are 
called of God to minister in the word 
and doctrine of Jesus Christ, were to 
cultivate, by a holy life, a better 
knowledge of this supreme agency of 
the Divine Spirit, and depend less on 
the learned theological knowledge of 
Biblical institutes, it is my opinion 
they would do vastly more good than 
they are likely to do ; and I would 
humbly ask, is not this the grand 
secret of success of all early pioneer 
preachers, from John Wesley down to 
the present day ? 

Now I say for one, wholhas been 
trying to preach in the wilderness for 
more than fifty years, that I take no 
flattering unction to my soul from those 
who pretend to speak in such lofty 
terms of the old and early pioneers of 
Methodism, for in the very next breath 
they tell us that such preachers and 
preaching will not do now, and at one 
lell swoop sweep us, as with the besom 
of destruction, from the face of the 
earth. 

I am often reminded by the advo- 
cates of learned and theologically 
trained preachers, of a circumstance 
Uiat occurred years gone by in Ken- 
tucky, after the wilderness state of the 
country had passed away, and the 
people had grown up into improved 
life, and many of them had become 
wealthy. 

In the region alluded to there was 
a large and wealthy Presbyterian con- 
gregation that, by growing tired of 
their old and early preacher, had be- 
come vacant. They sought a popular 
successor, one that waa up with the 
improved and advanced state of the 
times. They finally, by the offer of a 
large call* or salary, succeeded in 
engaging a very pious young minister 
as their pastor. At his first appoint- 



ment, he took for his text, ''Repent 
ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when 
the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord.'' Acts 
iii. 19. He preached an excellent ser- 
mon from tlus passage, in the judg- 
ment of the congi'egation, and they 
were very much delighted. The next 
Sabbath rolled on. Their new pastor 
rose in the pulpit and took the same 
text, and delivered substantially, the 
same sermon. This produced a little 
whispering among their wise and 
knowing elders ; but they attributed 
it all to absence of thought. The 
third Sunday rolled on, and up rose 
the preacher, reading off the same 
text and preaching the same sermon. 
Well, the elders concluded that this 
was outrageous and insufferable, and 
that they must really talk to him and 
put a stop to this way of preaching. 
So they called on their young pastor, 
and tabled their complaints very feel* 
ingly before him, asking him if he 
really had but the one sermon. If so, 
they must caU the congregation together 
and dismiss him. To all of which 
the young pastor responded, the Bible 
was full of as good texts as the one he 
had preached from, and he had an 
abundance of good sermons ready; 
but he thought that as the signs of 
this improved age, and state of society, 
required an improved and advanced 
ministry, so did the advanced age re- 
quire that the congregation should fully 
keep up with an improved ministry ; 
"and," said the minister, **do you 
really think the congregation has com- 
plied with the requirements of my 
sermon ? if you think they have, and 
you shall be the judges, I am ready at 
all times to take another text and 
preach a new sermon." 

The elders, at that moment, were 
possessed of a dumb devil, and they 
never afterwards called their minister 
to chide with him. As the old truths 
of the Gospel were behind the times, 
the Lord did signally own and bless 
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the labotiTS of this young minister, and 
made him a savour of life xmto life to 
manj of his hearers, giying ample 
evidence that he will own and bless 
his word. 

A few more incidents will close this 
chapter. It is very astonishing how 
easily and generally mankind fall into 
idle and sinful habits. I have often 
been astonished at the far seeing wis- 
dom of John Wesley. In the General 
Rnles of his United Societies he inter- 
diets dram-drinking ; and while the 
whole religious world, priests, preachers, 
and members rushed into this demora- 
lising practice, Mr. Wesley made desist- 
ing from dram-drinking a condition of 
membership in the Methodist societies ; 
and although the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in her organisation, as a wise 
provision in her general rules, forbids 
dram-drinking, yet how often and how 
long did it remain a dead letter ! from 
my earliest recollection drinking drams, 
in family and social circles, was consi- 
dered harmless and allowable socialities. 
It was almost universally the custom 
for preachers, in common with all 
others, to \ake drams ; and if a man 
would not have it in his fajnily, his 
harvest, his house-raisings, log-rollings, 
weddings, and so on, he was considered 
parsimonious and unsociable ; and many, 
even professors of Christianity, would 
not help a man if he did not have spirits 
and treat the company. I recollect at 
an early day, at a court time in Spring- 
field, Tennessee, to have seen and hea^ 
a very popular Baptist preacher, who 
was evidently intoxicated, drink ihe 
health of the company in what he called 
the health the devil drank to a dead 
hog — Boo ! I have often seen it carried 
and used freely at large baptizings, 
where the ordinance was administered 
by immersion. 

In 1821, the last year I travelled 
the Christian Circuit, I took in a 
preaching-place in a densely-populated 
settlement that was long destitute of 
the Qospel, and had many notorious 
dnrnkards in it Here the Iiord owned 



and blessed my labours ; religion spread 
through the settlement. Among the 
rest ^ere was one interesting family ; 
the man was a drunkard ; the family 
became deeply interested about religion 
and joined the Church, and were re- 
markably friendly to me ; the old man 
was also very friendly. On a certain 
occasion I met him in a store in Hop* 
kinsville, and — although I was never 
intoxicated but once in my life, yet I 
had wholly abandoned the social glass, 
for according to my best conviction, it 
was a bad and dangerous habit, and 
that the rules of the Methodist Church 
required it — ^this drinking gentleman 
called for cherry-bounce, and sweetened 
it for me expressly, out of pure love to 
me, as he said, and then invited me to 
drink with him. I declined. He urged 
me. I refused. I told him I had 
wholly given up the practice. Nothing 
would satisfy him ; he said, if I did 
not drink witii him, I was no friend of 
his, or his family, and he would never 
hear me preach again. I told him 
that it was all in vain to uige me; 
my principles were fixed, and that I 
would not violate my principles for 
the friendship of any man or mortal. 
He flew into a violent rage, and cursed 
and abused me. I walked off and left 
him in his glory. He never forgave 
me, I suppose, and made his family 
leave the Church, and would not let 
them come to hear me preach, and ha 
lived and died a drunkard. 

In 1824, Jesse Walker, Samuel H. 
Thompson, F. S., and myself, were 
elected delegates to the General Con* 
ference in Baltimore : the first three 
from Missouri, myself from Kentucky. 
We started on horseback, and tra- 
velled together. Two of the company- 
would call for spirits when we stayed 
at public houses. Brother Thompson 
and myself would not drink spirits 
at all. We made it a rule to pray in 
families wherever we stayed, if it waa 
agreeable. I felt hurt that two Me- 
thodist preachers, delegates to the 
. General Conference^ and oox tra- 
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yelling compamons, would call for 
and drink spirits in those public 
houses. Thompson and myself remon- 
strated with them. They defended 
the practice. I told them at length 
that if they did not quit the prac- 
tice I would not travel with them, 
and in this Thompson joined me. 
Brother Walker was a good man, and 
for our sakes he agreed to, and did 
quit it altogether, and we got along 
much better. 

In the £all of 1821 our conference 
was held in Lexington, Kentucky, and 
I was appointed, by Bishop M ^Ken- 
dree, to Cumberland District, Con- 
taining the following appointments, 
namely : — Green Biyer, Somerset, 
Wayne, Bearing River, Goose Creek, 
Fountain Head, Barren, and Bowling 
Green Circuits ; it lay partly in Ken- 
tucky and partly in Tennessee, and 
was a large and populous district, 
containing between five and six 
thousands members, many of whom 
had grown wealthy, there was also 
a great number of talented local 
preachers. 

On my first round of quarterly 
meetings — I was on my way to So- 
merset Circuit, had rode on Friday 
about fifty miles, and my horse and 
myself were both very much tired — 
I called at several houses on the public 
highway, and asked to stay all night, 
but was denied. About dusk I hailed 
another house, and asked leave to stay. 
The man said I could not stay. I 
inquired how far to the next house 
whiere he thought they would take me 
in. He said ** Seven miles." Said I, 
*' My dear sir, I have rode to-day fifty 
miles, and I cannot go seven more. 
If you will give me a faggot of fire, I 
will camp out rather than go any 
further." 

He stepped into a little kitchen 
hard by for the fire, and I heard his 
old lady say to her husband, '^You 
had better let that man stay. If he 
gets the fire he will bum up the bam 
because you turned him off." And as 



I she spoke out loud, I replied, equally 
as loud, ** Yes, you had better let me 
stay ; if you don't some mischief will 
befall you before morning." 

He threw [down his chunk of fire, 
and said, *' Well, I suppose you must 
stay." 

Bown I got, stepped to the kitchen 
door, and said, ** Good lady, will you 
give me supper quick ? for I could get 
no dinner on the road to-day." 

** yes," said the old lady. 

My horse put up^ my supper eaten, 
I felt much better. Presently I began 
to inquire about religion and religious 
denominations. I soon found out that 
the old gentleman and old lady were 
real high-toned Predestinarian Baptists. 
The old gentleman informed me that, 
a few miles off, most all the people 
were Methodists, and that he was 
really afraid they woidd take the 
country, and that they had a quarterly 
meeting, the next day (Saturday), a 
few miles from there. 

Said I, * ^ A quarterly meeting ; what 
sort of a meeting is that ? " He did 
not know, he repUed. 

Said I, « What did you caU the 
name of this religious sect ? " 

Said he, '« Methodist." 

* * Methodist, " said I ; " what's that ? 
What sort of people are they ? " 

"Ah," said he, **th^ are the 
strangest people you ever saw ; they 
shout and halloo so loud you may 
hear them for miles ; they hold that 
all wDl be saved, and a man can live 
without sin in this life, and yet that a 
Christian can fall from grace ; and all 
this," said he, ''is not half; they are 
the worst people you ever saw. They 
had a camp-meeting just over here 
last year, and they had a tent they 
called the preacher's tent, and there, 
by night and day, the preachers carried 
on all sorts of wickedness ; and," sud 
he, " they are begging and taking all 
the money out of the country." 

*' Mercy defend us ! " I exclaimed ; 
*^why don't you raise a company and 
drive them out of the country ?" 
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" ! " said he, " they are too strong 
for us ; if we were able to drive them 
they should soon go, you may depend." 

Said I, "What a wretched get they 
must be ; but it may be they are mis- 
represented, and are not as bad as you 
say." 

"No sir," said he ; "I was there at 
the camp-meeting, and their bad con- 
duct I saw with my own eyes." 

" Well, " said I, "if these things be 
so, it is too bad for a civilised country." 
!]^y this time they thought that it was 
near bed time, and he said, "If you 
wish to lie down, there is a bed." 

"But,^' said I, "my friend, I learn 
you are a professor of religion, and 
religious people ought always to pray 
with their families. I am a friend to 
religion, and hope you will pray with 
us before we go to bed." 

" Ah ! " said he, " I am a poor weak 
creature, and can't pray in my family." 

"0 !" said I, "you must certainly 
pray for us ; you ought to pray for 
the benefit of these interesting chil- 
dren of yours." 

" No,*' said he ; "I can't do it." 

"Well, sir," said I, "we must have 
prayers before we lie down, and I am 
a weak creature too ; but if you will 
not pray, may I?" 

" Do as you please," said he. 

So I read a chapter, rose, gave out 
a hymn, and commenced singing. 
There were two young ladies present, 
one a daughter, the other a niece, of 
the old man ; they both rose and sung 
with me. Finally, I knelt down, and 
so did the girls ; I prayed, but the old 
man and old lady kept their seats all 
the time. In prayer I told the Lord 
what a poor weak old man lived there, 
and asked the Lord to give him strength 
and grace to set a better example 
before his family. I also prayed the 
Lord to have mercy on those . deluded 
Methodists, if they were half as bad 
as my old ftiend had represented them ; 
but if he had misrepresented them, to 
forgive him, and prosper them, JA 
soon as prayer was over the old gentle- 



man and lady went into the kitchen, 
and the niece said to me, " You need 
not believe a word uncle has said about 
the Methodists, and the doings at their 
camp-meeting, for I was there, and 
they are a good people, and my uncle 
is prejudiced." His daughter said the 
same. Presently I stepped out at 
the door, and I heard the old lady say 
to her husband, "He is a Metho- 
dist preacher." 

The old man said, " No, he is not." 

" Well," said she, "he is, and you 
have done it now." 

The old man said, "I don't care if 
he is ; it's good enough for him." 

Shortly after this I retired to bed, 
and the two young ladies began to 
sing some of the Methodist camp- 
meeting songs, and really they sang 
delightfully. I rose early next morn- 
ing, and went on to my quarterly 
meeting, and we had a real good one. 

I will just say here, in this connec- 
tion, the next summer I held a large 
and splendid camp-meeting on the 
ground where this old gentleman had 
told me there was such bad conduct, 
and he and his family were out ; and 
right in their presence I told the con- 
gregation what this man had said about 
them to me. The /Old man could not 
face it, and slunk off and went home. 
His daughter and niece both were 
powerfully converted, and joined the 
Methodist Church. 

When I got over on the southern 
part of my district, the summer fol- 
lowing, to a camp-meeting in the 
Eoaring Elver Circuit, having been 
detained a little by affliction in my 
family, and not being able to reach 
my camp-meeting till Sunday, Bro- 
ther Simon Carlisle was in the stand 
preaching. He was a real Boanerges, 
an able and successful New Testa- 
ment preacher. The congregation 
was large and very disorderly. Bro- 
ther Carlisle reproved them sharply, 
but they behaved very rudely. When 
he closed, I rose to preach, but the 
congregation was so cUsorderly that I 
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fonnd that it would be very difficult 
for me to proceed ; bo at length I 
told the vast crowd if they would 
giro me their attention a few mo- 
ments, I would relate an incident or 
two worthy of l^eir attention. I 
commenced by relating several short 
anecdotes. They began to draw up 
nearer, and nearer still ; the anecdotes 
were well calculated to excite their 
lisibilities. Bight before me sat an 
old grey-headed man, with straight- 
breasted coat ; he did not like the 
laughter that my anecdotes produced, 
and he spoke out loudly to me and 
said, ''Make us cry — make us ciy, 
don't make us laugh." 

As quick as thought I replied to 
him thus : 

''I don't hold the puckering strings 
of your mouths, and I want you to 
take the negro's eleventh command- 
ment; that is, Every man mind bis 
own business." 

**Yes, sir; yes sir," said the old 
man, and sank down perfectly still. 

This produced considerable mirth 
in the congregation, bat by this time 
the vast crowd had gathered up as 
dose as they well could, and were all 
eyes and ears. I then announced my 
text : ' ^ To the unknown God, whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you." And for two hours I held 
listening thousands spell-bound, while, 
to the very best of my abilities, I de- 
fended the supreme Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and riddled Arianism as best I 
could. Arianism was rife through all 
that country, although they called 
themselves "Christians," and were 
called by the world, New Lights, 
Marshallites, or Stoneites. (These 
were two leading Presbyterian minis- 
ters, that in the time of a great re- 
vival in Kentucky, were disowned by 
the Synod of Kentucky. They headed 
the New Light party, and gratuitously 
assumed the name of Christians, yet 
they evidently imbibed the Arian 
sentiment, and spread their errors, 
and did great mischief in corrupting 



the Scriptural doctrine of the true 
Divinity of Jesus Christ.) The two 
Baptist preachers that would not 
receive me into the Baptist Church 
without re-baptising, in Stogden's 
Valley, at an early day, elsewhere 
stated in this narrative, were present 
on this occasion. The circumstances 
of that encounter was one of the inci- 
dents that I had just related to gain 
audience with the people, and the old 
man with straight coat that bade me 
make them cry and not laughj whom 
I had taken to be a Methodist from 
his straight coat, proved to be an old 
Baptist man that had long been in the 
habit of speaking out to preachers 
in the time of preaching ; but alas 
for these Baptist preachers ! they, 
with many more of their co-labouring 
ministeriaJ brethren, had been carried 
off into the whirlpool of Arianism. 
While I was preaching, I not only 
gained audience, but there was solemn 
silence and profound attention; for 
by the blessing of God, I sacceeded 
in interesting the whole congregation 
in the sublime subject under discus- 
sion. And when I came to show that 
if Jesus Christ was not the supreme 
God, that all heaven and earth was 
filled with idolatrous devotions, and 
that angels and men, and redeemed 
spirits had been, were now, and eter- 
nally would be, nothing more or less 
than gross idolaters: "Now," said I, 
"if there is a single man, minister; 
woman, or child, in this assembly, that 
will dare to ascribe Divine honours 
to Jesus Christ and not believe in his 
supreme Divinity, let them show it 
by raising their hand." 

I then paused, but not one hand 
went up. It was an awful solemn 
time; every soul seemed to feel that 
the supreme Divinity brooded over 
the assembly. I then said, I wanted 
one more triumphant testimony o 
our holy religion that should over» 
whelm all the legions of devils that 
rose from the stagnant pools of 
Arianism, Unitarianism, and Sociaiaoh 
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ism. I then desired that erery one in 
that vast crowd that beUeved that 
Jesus Christ was justly entitled to 
supreme honour and glory, and ex- 
pected to get to Heayen through his 
merits alone^ to giye me the sign by 
raising their right hand; the hands 
went up by the thousand, and with 
hands, triumphant shouts of glory 
ascended by hundreds, and many 
sinneis were seen with streaming 
eyes, and even exulting shouts, giring 
g^ory to Jesus Christ. The vajrt mul- 
titude fell almost in every direction, 
and I sat down under a deep sense 
that God was there. Mourners were 
found all through the crowd, to be 
numbered by the hundred. ' Many of 
the Arians recanted ; and after the 
legions that had distracted them for 
years were cast out, came to their 
right minds, were clothed, and once 
more esteemed it their highest honour 
to sit at the feet of Jesus Christ. 
There was no more preaching for that 
day and the next. The cries of the 
penitents, and shouts of the young 
converts and the old professors, went 
up without intermission, day and 
night. Two hundred professed reli- 
gion, and one himdred and seventy 
joined the Methodist Bpiscopal Church 
before the dose of the camp-meetings 
and it was remarked by many, that it 
aeemed the easiest thing for sinners 
to get religion here of any place or 
time they ever saw, and they could 
not account for it; but I told them 
that it was plain to me the Lord had 
given marching orders to the legions 
of little Arian devils to the lake, as 
he had done to the swine in the days 
of old, and when these were cast out 
it was quite easy to come to their 
right minds. Perhaps there never 
was a more manifest display of €rod*s 
saving mercy on a small scale than on 
the present occasion, since the con- 
founding of tongaes at the building 
of the tower of Babel. Many Arians 
returned to their old folds, perfectly 
.tired of their wanderings, and having 



cast anchor once more in a safe har- 
bour, they gave their wanderings o'er. 
Those that remained among the New 
Lights so called, split into many fac- 
tions, and fought each other till they 
ate each other up all to the tail, and 
that was immersion. This remains, 
and perhaps will until the millennial 
glory shall inundate the whole world. 
A remarkable incident occurred on 
this occasion which I must not omit 
relating. 

There was a very confirmed Arian 
lady in the congregation who denied 
the supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Late on Monday, she professed to get 
veiy happy, and shouted out aloud ; 
but said while shouting, among other 
things, she knew I was wrong in my 
views of Jesus Christ, but she desired 
some one to go and bring me to her, 
for she wanted to show me, that 
though I was in error, she could love 
her enemies, and do good for evil. At 
first I refused to go ; but she sent 
again. I then thought of the unjust 
judge, and lest by her continual coming 
she might weary me, I went. 

She told me she knew I was wrong, 
and that she was right, and that God 
had blessed her and made her happy. 

Said I, ** Sister, while I was preach- 
ing, did you not get mad ?" 

She answered, "Yes, very mad; I 
could have cut your threat. But I am 
not mad now, and love you, and God has 
blessed me." 

Said I, "I fear you are not happy ; 
you have only got in a little better 
humour, and think this is happiness. 
But we will test this matter. Let us 
kneel down here and pray to God to 
make it manifest who is wrong.*' 

"But," said she, "I don't want to 
pray ; I want to talk." 

"Well," said I, "I have no demre 
to talk ; I always go to God in prayer ; 
and I now believe God, in answer to 
prayer, will recover you out of the snare 
of the devil, for you certainly are not 
happy at all." 

So I called upon all aroxmd (and 
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they were many) to kneel down and 
help me to pray to God to dislodge the 
, lingering Arian devil that still claimed 
a residence in this woman's heart. 
We kn^t^ and by the score imited in 
wrestling, mighty prayer ; and while 
we prayed it seemed that the bending 
heavens came near ; and If the pow^ 
of God was ever felt among mortally 
it was felt then and there. The wo- 
man lost her assumed good feelings, 
and sunk down into sullen, dumb 
fiilenoe, and so she remained during 
the meeting ; and for weeks afterward 
many of her friends feared she would 
.totally lose her balance of mind. She 
became incapable of her business till 
one night she had a dream or vision, 
in which she afterward declared she 
saw her Saviour apparently in all his 
supreme glory, and he told, her she 
was wrong, but he frankly forgave 
her; and when she came to herself, 
or awoke, she was unspeakably happy, 
and never afterward, for one moment, 
doubted the supreme Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. She joined the Methodists, and 
lived and died a shining and shouting 
Christian. 

There is another circumstance I wish 
to state before I close this chapter. 

The brother Simon Carfisle, before 
mentioned, had been a regular circuit 
preacher somewhere down South, and 
there was a wealthy family at or near 
■one of his appointments. The old 
gentleman and lady wjere members of 
the Church; but they had a very 
profligate son, who behaved disorderly 
at one of Carlisle's appointments, and 
C!arlisle sharply reproved him for his 
disorderly conduct, at which the young 
man took great umbrage, and swore he 
would have satisfaction out of Carlisle. 
The house of the father of this young 
man was the preacher's home. When 
Carlisle came round next time he was, 
as usual, invited by this old brother 
home with him. Brother Carlisle said 
as he had offended his son, perhaps he 
had better not go ; but the old brother 
And BiBter insisted he should go ; for 



they knew thar son was to blame 
altogether, and that Carlisle had done 
nothing but his duty in reproving him ; 
so he went. This young man was at- 
home, but slunk about, and would not 
be social with Carlisle ; and next morn- 
ing, while Carlisle was fixing his horse 
to ride on to his next appointment, he 
took a brace of pistols, and slipped into 
the room where Carlisle's saddle-bags 
were lying, and put those pistols in 
the bottom of his saddle-bi^s, unper- 
ceived and unsuspected by (^lisle, or 
anybody else. Shortly after Carlisle 
started, the young man pretended to 
miss his pistols, and declared he knew 
that Carlisle had stolen them. The old 
people remonstrated against any such 
imputation ; but he persisted in afiSrm- 
ing he knew that the preacher had 
stolen his pistols, and off he started, 
got a writ, and an officer, and pursued 
Carlisle, and before he reached his next 
appointment they overtook him. The 
officer informed him of the allegation, 
and that he had a writ for him, and 
that he was his prisoner. Carlisle, 
conscious of his innocence, told the 
officer that he was welcome to search 
him, and handed over his saddle-bags, 
when, lo and behold, there were the 
pistols at the bottom of them. What 
could he say ? He protested his inno- 
cence, but submitted td the law, was 
found guilty, and only escaped being 
incarcerated in prison by the father of 
this mean young man going his bail till 
further trial. 

We will not narrate the trouble and 
cost Carlisle was put to before he got 
clear of this malicious prosecution. 
Suffice it to say, during the pendency 
of this persecution, the Annual' Con- 
ference came on, and Carlisle had to 
answer to this criminal charge; but 
what could he say ? He had no 
evidence of his innocence, and by 
possibility could have none. The Con- 
ference did not believe him guilty, 
but his guilt was sworn to by this 
young man. In this dilemma, into 
which the Conference was thrown. 
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Carlisle rose and requested the Con- 
ference, for the honour of the cause 
of God, that they would expel him 
until God should, in some way, yindi- 
cate his innocence. He affirmed he 
was innocent, and that he believed 
God would shortly make his innocence 
manifest to all. 

The Conference very reluctantly, and 
by a bare majority, expelled him. 
Able counsel, belieying in his inno- 
cence, volunteered in his defence. He 
was cleared. Believing it to be his 
duty and privilege, he married, and 
when I saw him he had an interesting 
rising family. The Chui*ch restored 
him to his former standing, offered him 
a circuit, but for the present he declined 
travelling, and went to work to sup- 
port his family, and did it with credit 
to himself and them. 



But the circumstance that triumph- 
antly vindicated his innocence remains 
yet to be told. The young man who 
pursued him so maliciously, in about 
nine months after Carlisle was arrested, 
was taken down with a fever common 
to that region of the country. The 
best medical aid was called in ; he was 
£ftithfully attended and administered 
unto. His parents were much alarmed 
for his safety and his salvation. He 
was talked to and prayed with, but to 
no purpose* His physicians told him 
he must die. He then said he could 
not die until he disclosed one important 
matter. His parents were called in, 
and he frankly told them and others 
that he put his pistols in Carlisle's 
saddle-bags himself ; and shortly aft^* 
the disclosure he expired, without hope 
of mercy. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 



SEEMON ON BAPTISM AT CAMP MEETING. 



Therb was in the bounds of the Goose 
Creek Circuit, a Baptist minister, who 
was a tolerably smart man, and a great 
proselyter from other Churches, and 
who almost always was harping on 
immersion as the only mode of Christian 
baptism, and ridiculing what he called 
**baby sprinkling." We had an ap- 
pointment for a camp-meeting in this 
circuit in what was called Poplar Grove. 
There was a fine little widow woman, 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, lived here ; and this Baptist 
preacher tried his best to proselyte her, 
and make a Baptist of her. She at 
length got tired of his water talk, and 
told hiiz^ if he would come to the camp- 



meeting, and patiently hear the pre<- 
siding elder, Peter Cartwright, preach 
one sermon on baptism on Sunday, 
she would give him a new suit of 
clothes, out and out. He agreed to 
it ; but he was to sit patiently, and hear 
the sermon through ; if he did not* 
then he was not to have the suit of 
clothes. 

When I got to the camp-ground, my 
little spunky Methodist widow was 
tented on the ground. She came and 
invited me to her tent, and then told 
me the proposition she had made to 
Mr. W., the Baptist preacher. **And 
now," said she, ** do your best ; if he 
runs, the suit of clothes is yours ; and 
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if he stands his ground, and you do 
your very best, you shall have as good 
a snit, any how." 

This was a very large encampment, 
well arranged; and there were about 
twenty strong, talented Methodist 
preachers, from the travelling and local 
ranks, present. The meeting com- 
menced and progressed with great in- 
terest, and there were many melting 
Grdspel sermons preached. Many sin- 
ners were awakened and conTerted, 
both among the whites and coloured 
people. Sunday morning came, and 
my Baptist preacher arrived ; and we 
were soon made acquainted. He pro- 
posed that he, if he felt like it, should 
have the privilege of replying to me. 
"Certainly," said I, "with all my 
heart." 

Eleven o'clock arrived, the hour 
appointed me to commence my sermon 
on baptism. It was supposed that 
there were ten thousand people on the 
ground. My heart" rather quailed 
within me, but I prayed for light, 
a ready mind, and success. I took 
no text in particular, but submitted 
the four following propositions for 
discussion : 

First. The design and Intent of 
water baptism. 

Second. Who were the Divinely- 
appointed administrators of water 
baptism. 

Third. The proper mode of water 
baptism. 

Fourth. Who were the qualified 
subjects of baptism. 

My Baptist minister took his seat in 
the altar, in front of me. He listened 
with tolerable attention while I was 
on the first and second propositions. 
As I approached the third pointy the 
galled jade winced a little ; bat when 
I came to the fourth poin^ and took 
my position that all infiints had the 
first and only indisputable title to 
baptism, and that all adults must 
become converted, and be like little 
children, before they could claim any 
valid title to water baptism, my 



preacher became very restive. Finally, 
I propounded this question : "Is not 
that Church which has no children in 
it more like hell than heaven?" I 
then added, "If all hell was searched, 
there would not be a single child 
found in it ; but all children are in 
heaven ; therefore, there being no 
children in the Baptist Church, it was 
more like hell than heaven.*' 

The Baptist preacher here rose to 
his feet, and started. I called out to 
him to stop and hear me out ; but he 
replied he could not stand it, and kept 
on and cleared the ground ; so he lost 
his suit of clothes, and I gained one. 
But what was much better than all 
this, I was listened to for three hours, 
and the attention of the multitude 
seemed not to falter, but they heard 
with profound interest, and it was the 
opinion of hundreds that this discussion 
did a vast amount of good. 

Our camp-meeting progressed with in- 
creasing interest ; many were awakened, 
and about forty were converted and 
added to the Church. 

In the course of the summer of 1822, 
we held a camp-meeting in Logan 
Connty, Kentucky, the county in which 
I was chiefly raised. At this meeting 
there came a strange kind of preacher 
among us, who held that a Christian 
could live so holy in this life, that he 
would never die, but become all im- 
mortal, soul, body, and all. He 
seemed like a good, innocent, ignorant 
kind of creature. He asked of me the 
liberty to preach ; but I told him that 
was altogether out of the question ; 
that as the manager of the meeting, I 
felt myself accountable to the people as 
well as to the Lord, for the doctrines 
advanced from the stand. 

One night, while I was outside of 
the encampment settling some rowdies, 
he thought, I suppose, he would flatter 
my vanity a little ; and stepping up to 
me, he told me he had a heavenly 
message for me. 

" WeO," said I, " what is it ?" 

He said it bad just been revealed 

H 
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to him that I was neyer to die, but to 
live for ever. 

'' Well," said I, << who revealed that 
to you ?" 

He saidy '^An angel.'* 

''Did you see him V^ I asked. 

* * yes," was the reply ; * * he was a 
white, beautiful, shiaiog being." 

"Well," said -I, "did you ^mell 
him?" 

This stumped him, and he said he 
did not understand me. 

" Well," said I, " did the angel you 
saw smell of brimstone ?" He paused, 
and I added, " He must have smelled 
of brimstone, for he was from a region 
that bums with fire and brimstone, and 
consequently from hell ; for he revealed 
a sneat lie to you, if he told you I was 
to live for ever !" 

At this he slipped off^ and never 
gave me any more* trouble during the 
meeting. 

. There was a great many people in 
attendance at this meeting, and amongst 
the rest» some youngsters who called 
themselves gentlemen ; some from the 
country, and some from BusseUvUle. 
These fellows would occupy the seats 
we had prepared for the ladies. I an- 
nounoed from the stand that the gentle- 
men and ladies were to sit apart, and 
requested every gentleman to remove 
to the seats on the leffc^ prepared for 
them. 

There were some twenty whe did 
not move. Said I, "We request every 
gentleman to retire from the ladles' 
seats, that I may see how many country 
clowns and town fops there axe, for 
these will not move !" AU tiien left 
but five, and I began to count them ; 
they then left in a hurry, but were 
very angry. 

Among them was a young sprig of 
the bar, the son of a Major L. He was 
in a mighty pet, and told his father, 
who happened not to be present* Hia 
father and I dined together that day at 
a friend's house. He brought up the 
subject, and said I was wrong ;. that 
many young men did not know any 



better; and that he thoui^t hard of 
me for exposing his son. 

Said I, "Major, do you not believe 
if a company of Shawnee Indians were 
to come into one of our religjoua 
assemblies, and see all the women 
seated <m one side and most of the men 
on the other side, that they would 
have sense and manners enough to take- 
their seats on the men's side ?" 

He answered me abruptly, "No; % 
don't brieve they would." 

"Well," said I, "it is my opinion 
they would, and that they have more 
manners than many of the pretended 
young gentlemen of the day." 

He flew into a violent passion, and 
said, if we were not in the presence or 
ladies he would abuse me. I told, 
him if he thought to abuse and frighten 
me frc^n doing my duty in keeping, 
order in the congregation, he was yerj 
much mistaken, and I would thank 
him to mind his own businessy and I 
would most assuredly attend to mine. 
Here the subject dropped for the pre- 
sent. I returned to the camp-ground. 
Presently he sent £>r me to talk the 
matter over. I told the messenger, 
Brother Gash, a local preacher^ ibik I 
should not go^ for the ma|or was very 
iiTitable, and only wanted to insnlt and 
abuse me, and that I was not of a mind 
to take abuse. I did not go. Preaently 
Brother Cash returned, and said that- 
the major pledged his word and honor 
that he would not insult me, but that 
he wanted to talk the matter over in a 
friendly way. 

I then consented, and went to him 
with Brother Cash, and we had passed 
but a few words when he commeneed 
a tirade of abase. Brother Cash tried 
to check him, but he would not be 
stopped. I then told him that he had 
forfeited his word and honour, and 
therefore was beneath my notice^ and 
turned off. He flew into a desperate 
rage, and said if he thought I would 
fight him a duel, he would challenge me. 

"Major," said I, very cahnly, "if 
, you chaUen|;e me I wjU accept it." 
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''Well, Bir," said Le, **I do dare 
jou to mortal combat." 

" Very veil, I'll fight yon ; and, 
sir," said I, '* according to the laws of 
honoor, I suppose it is my right to 
choose the weapons with which we are 
to fight V 

"Certainly," said he. 

"WeU," said I, "then we will step 
over here into this lot and get a 
couple of corn-stalks ; I think I can 
finish you with one." 

But, oh, what a rage he got into. He 
clinched his fistS) and looked rengeance. 
Said he, "If I thought I could whip 
you, I would smite you in a moment." 

"Yes, yes, Major L.," said I, "but 
thank Gtod you can't whip me; but 
don't you attempt to strike me, for if 
yon do, and the devil gets out of you 
into me, I shall give you the worst 
whipping you erer got in all your life," 
and then walked off and left him. 

His wife was a good, Cbristian 
woman, and the family was tented on 
the ground. At night, after meeting 
was closed, I retired to bed, and about 
midnight there came a messenger for 
me to go to Major L.'s tent and pray 
for him, for he was dying. Said I, 
" What is the matter with him ?" 

"Oh, he says he has insuHed you, 
one of God's ministers, and if yon don't 
come and pray for him, he will die and 
go to heU." 

"Well," said I, "if that's all, the 
Lord increase his pains. I shall not 
go ; let him take a grand sweat ; it 
will do him good, for he has legions of 
evil spirits in him, and it will be a long 
time before they are all cast out.'* 

I did not go nigh him at that time. 
After an hour or two he sent for me 
again. I still refused to go. By this 
time be got into a perfect agony ; he 
iKMbred and prayed till he could be 
heard all over the camp-ground. Pre- 
sently his wife came and entreated me, 
for her sake, to go and pray for and 
talk to the major. So I concluded to 
go, and when I got into the tent, there 
be was lying at full length in the straw. 



and praying at a mighty rate. I went 
to him and said, 

" Major, what is the matter ?" 

" Oh ?" said he, "matter enough ; 
I have added to my ten thousand sins 
another heinous one of insulting and 
abu&ing you, a minister of Jesus Christ, 
for labouring to keep order and do good. 
will you, can you, forgive me ?" 

" Yes, major, I can, and do forgive 
you ; but remember you must have for- 
giveness from God, or you are lost and 
ruined for ever." 

** Can you possibly forgive me," said 
he, "so far as to pray for me ; if yon 
can, do pray for me, before I am 
swallowed up in hell for ever." 

I prayed for him, and called on 
several others to pray for him. He 
continued in great distress all the next 
day, and some i^me the following night 
it pleased God to give him relief, and 
he professed comfort in believing. 

This case plainly shows how the devil 
often overshoots his mark ; but, per- 
haps, it more clearly shows how God, 
in his infinite goodness and mercy, 
makes the wrath of man to praise him. 
It seems to me that, at least, a legion 
of very dirty little devils were cast out 
of this Major L. 

We had a very interesting quarterly 
meeting the past spring in Russellville, 
and a considerable number in the higher 
and wealthier walks of life, especially 
among the ladies, gave signs of re- 
pentance, and a disposition to devote 
themselves to a religious life, I had 
given them a special and pressing 
invitation to attend our camp-meeting, 
and accordingly they came, and there 
was a glorious work going on in the 
congregation from time to time. Many 
came to the altar as penitents, and 
sought and found mercy of the Lord. 
And although these wealthy ladies 
would weep under the word, yet we 
could not get them to the altar, and I 
was afraid it was pride that kept them 
back, and frankly told tbem so, as- 
suring them, if this was the case, they 
need not expect to obtain religion. 
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Tfaey told me that it was not pride 
that kept them away, but that the 
altar was so crowded, not only with 
raonmers, but idle professors and idle 
spectators, and that in many instances 
the mourners were unceremoniously 
trodden on and abused ; and the weather 
being yery warm, the mourners in the 
altar must be nearly suffocated. These 
wire the reasons why they did not come 
into the altar as seekers, and not pride ; 
and I assure the reader I profited very 
much by these reasons given by those 
ladies, for I knew all this and much 
more might, with great propriety, be 
£aid about our altar operations. So I 
determined, at all hazards, to regulate, 
renoYate, and cleanse the altar of God, 
and turn out, and keep out, all idle, 
strolling, gaping lookers-on ; and when 
the evening sermon closed, I rose in 
the stand, and I told them all these ob- 
jections of the ladies, and I deliberately 
indorsed them as valid objections to 
our altar exercises, and told them I was 
going to invite every seeker of religion 
to come into the altar, and assured 
them they should be protected fi'om 
these abuses ; and in order to a fair 
starts I invited all to rise up and retire 
out of the altar except seekers ; and 
directed that the avenues leading to the 
altar be kept clear at all times ; that 
there was to be no standing on the 
seats, and no standing up around the 
pales of the altar; that no person what- 
ever could come into the altar unless 
invited, and that no person was to talk 
to, or pray with, the mourners unin- 
vited, unless they got very happy. I 
appointed and named out my men to 
keep order. Thus arranged, and our 
large altar being cleared, and the aisles 
kept open, I invited the mourners to 
come as humble penitents, and kneel 
in the altar, and pray for mercy ; and we 
all were astonished at the number that 
distinguished themselves as seekers. I 
suppose there were not less than one 
hundred, and almost all of them pro- 
fessed comfort that night, and among 
the rest, many of those fine, wealthy 



ladies from town. It was supposed 
that this was one among the best camp- 
meetings ever held in Logan County, 
where there had been many, very many, 
glorious camp-meetings, where camp- 
meetings started in modem times ; and 
they had been in progress for twenty- 
two years, every year more or less. 
The fruits of this camp-meeting I hope 
to see with pleasure in vast eternity. 

The Methodist Church reoeiyed an 
impetus and strength at this meeting, 
that vastly increased her usefulness, 
her members, and religious respecta- 
bility. I sincerely hope it is going on 
and increasing to this day. Aiid hero 
permit me to remark, from many years' 
experience, that sanctified wealth will 
always prove a blessing to the Church 
of God ; but unsanctified wealth, though 
poured into the Church by the million, 
never fails to corrupt and curse the 
Church. If our wealthy people will 
come themselves and bring Uieir wealth 
and consecrate the whole without any 
re&erve, to God, it is almost incalculable 
to tell the instrumental good that can 
and will result to the cause of religion ; 
but, on the other hand, if religion must 
be defeated, the obligations of the 
Gospel loosened, the rules of the Church 
not exacted, a time-serving ministry 
employed and supported, this is, and 
has been, the death-knell to all Chiirdies, 
so far as inward piety is concerned. 
Look at the needless, not to say sinful 
expenditure in our older cities and dis- 
tricts of country ; the unnecessary 
thousands expended, not in building 
needful and decent churches, for this 
is right, but ornamental churches, to 
make a vain show and gratify pampered 
pride. Look at the ornamental pulpits, 
pewed and cushioned seats, organs, and 
almost all kinds of instruments, with 
salaried choirs, and as proud and grace- 
less as a fallen ghost, while millions 
upon millions of our fallen race are 
dying daily, and peopling the regions of 
eternal woe for the want of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ; and as scarce as 
ministers are in some places in our own 
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happy country, yet there are thousands 
that are ready and villing to go to the 
utmost verge of this green earth, and 
carry the glad tidings of mercy to those 
dying milUons, if ^e; had the means 
of support. Would it not the better 
comport with the obligations of our 
holy Christianity to refrain from those 
superfluous expenditures, and with a 
liberal hand and devoted heart apply, 
or furnish the means to carry the glad 
tidings of salvation to those that sit in 
the region and shadow of moral death, 
than to apply them, as is done in many 
directions in this Christian land ! Say, 
ye professed lovers of Jesus Christ, are 
not your responsibilities tremendously 
fearful! There is wealth enough in 
the Churches, and among the friends of 
the different Christian denominations 
in this happy republic, if rightly hus- 
banded and liberally bestowed, to carry 
the Bible and a living ministry to every 
nation on the face of the whole earths 
And may we be permitted to hail with 
Christian rapture the rising glory of 
this liberal spirit, when we shall see it 
as the Apocalyptic angel flying in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach to every nation, 
kindred, and tongue. Say, say ! 
when shall wc see this happy day? 
Kay the Lord hasten it in his time, 
and we be co-workers together with 
him. Will the Christian world say, 
Amen ? 

During my presidency on this district, 
up to the fall of 1824, there was a 
blessed revival in many parts of the 
district, and many joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. There are several 
interesting incidents, no doubt, that 
have clean escaped my recollection ; 
but there are some I remember, and I 
will embody them here as well as I can. 

At a camp-meeting held in the edge 
of Tennessee, a considerable revival took 
place, and some tall sons and daughters 
of Belial were brought down to cry for 
mercy. Beligion made its mark in 
several wealthy families. Persecution 
was pretty fierce ; the rowdies sent off 



and got whiskey, drank freely, and dis- 
turbed us considerably. We arrested 
some of them, and ikey were fined. 
Finally they collected their forces in 
the woods, a short distance from the 
camp-ground, and resolved to break up 
our camp- meeting ; they then elected ' 
their captain and all other subordinate 
officers. Their plan was to arm them- 
selves with clubs, to mount their 
horses, and ride bravely through the 
camp-ground, and break down officers, 
preachers, ami anybody else that would 
oppose them. 

Saturday afternoon was th^ time 
appointed for them to drive us from 
the ground, but in the meantime we 
found out their plans, and many of 
their names. Their captain called his 
name Cartwright; all their officers 
assumed the name of some preacher. 
We made our preparations accordingly, 
and were perfectly ready for them. 
They drank their whiskey, mounted 
their horses, armed with sticks and 
clubs, and then came, almost full speed, 
into our camp. As I was captain of 
the interior, I met the captain of the 
Philistines, and planted myself near the 
opening between the two tents, where 
they were to enter the enclosure. As 
the mounted captain drew near the 
entering place I sprang into the breach ; 
he raised his club, bidding me to stand 
by, or he would knock me down. 

I cried, *' Crack away." 

He spurred his horse and made a 
pass at me, sure enough ; but, for- 
tunately, I dodged his stroke. The 
next lick was mine, and I gave ib to 
him, and laid him fiat on his back, his 
foot being in the stirrup. His horse 
got my next stroke, which wheeled him 
^^ right abotU;" he dragged his rider a 
few steps and dropped him, and then 
gave this redoubtable captain leg bail 
at a mighty rate. The balance of the 
mounted rowdies, seeing their leader 
down and kicking, wheeled and inglori- 
ously fled.' We took care of the cap- 
tain, of course, and fined him fifty 
dollars. This gave us entire control of 
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the encampment, and peace in all oar 
borders during our meeting. 

Connected with this meeting was 
another incident of thrilling interest, 
something like the following. There 
were two yonng men in this settlement 
of wealthy and respectable parentage, 
who were distantly related. They both 
were paying attention to a very wealthy 
young lady. Some jealousy abont ri^al- 
ship sprung up between them ; they 
were mutu&lly jealous of each other, 
and it spread like an eating cancer. 
They quarrelled, and finally fought; 
both armed themselves, and each bound 
himself in a solemn oath to kill the 
other. Thus sworn and armed with 
pistols and dirks, they attended camp- 
meeting. I was acquainted with them, 
and apprised of the circumstances of 
this disagreeable affair. On Sunday, 
when I was addressing a large congrc' 
gation, and was trying to enforce the 
terrors of the violated law of God, 
there was a visible power more than 
human rested on the congregation. 
Many fell under the preaehing of the 
word. In closing my discourse I called 
for mourners to come into the altar. 
Both these young men were in the con- 
gregatioB, and the Holy Spirit had 
convicted each of them ; their muT« 
derous hearts quailed under the mighty 
power of God, and with dreadful feel- 
ings they made for the altar. One 
entered on the right, the other on the 
left. Each was perfectly ignorant of 
the other being there. I went deHbe- 
rafcely to each of them, and took their 
deadly weapons from their bosoms, and 
carried them into the preachers* tent, 
and then returned and laboured faith- 
fully with them and others (for the 
altar was full) nearly all the afternoon 
and night. These young men had a 
sore strugg^ ; but the great deep of 
their hearts was broken up, and they 
cried hard for mercy, aad while I wws 
kneeling by the side of ene of them, 
just before the break of day, the Lord 
spoke peace to his wounded soul. He 
rose in triumph, and gave some tbrlU- 



ing shouts. I hastened to the Mitt 
young man, at the other ude of l&e 
altar, and in less than fifteen mkiuteB 
God powerfully blessed his soul, and he 
rose and shouted victory ; and as these 
young men faced about they saw eadi 
other, and starting simultaneously, 
met about midway of the altatr, 
and instantly clasped each other in 
their arms. What a shout went up to 
heaven from these young men, and 
almost the whole assembly that were 
present ! There were a great many 
more who were conrerted that night, 
and, indeed, it was a night long te be 
remembered for the clear conversion of 
souls. One of these young men made 
an able itinerant preacher. He tara- 
relkd a few years, had a brilliant 
career, and spread the holy fire where- 
ever he went. He then fell sick, 
lingered a little while, and died tri- 
umphantly. There was a remarkable 
instance of the power of religion mani* 
fested in the change of these two young 
men. A few hours before they were 
sworn enemies, thirsting for each other's 
blood, but now all those murderous 
feelings were removed from them, and, 
behold ! tiieir hearts were filled with 
love. ''Old things were done away, 
and all things became new." 

I will relate another cireuniatance, 
though a little out of the order of time, 
which will serve to show the maligaity 
of^an unrenewed human heart. In a 
little town in Breckenridge County, 
Kentucky, called Hardiasburgh, there 
lived a notorious infidel, who delij^ted, 
on almost all occasions, to treat the 
Christian religion with scorn and eon- 
tempt. It was his special pride to 
mortify the feelings of professors of 
religion and ministers of the gospel. 
In the course of my travelling ezcor* 
sions it fell to my lot, almost a total 
stranger in the place, to be detained 
here several days and nights. The 
citizens having little or no preaching in 
the place, invited me to preach to then 
of evenings I consented to do so^ and 
there were Tery good congregations. 
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;and some very good sl^s of a revival 
of religion. The people were very 
friendly to me, and sereral respectaUe 
citizens gave me an invitation to dine 
with them, and I did so. This infidel 
had attended my preaching in common 
with the rest, and in common with the 
rest of the citizens he gave me a very 
friendly invitation to dine with him. 
Having learned his infidel diaraeter, 
iihe first time I declined. Several 
respectable citizras urged me to accept 
his invitation, saying, surely some- 
thing strange had come over Mr. A., 
for he was never known to invite a 
preacher to his house before, in all his 
life, and t&ey urged me to go. Accord- 
in^y, the next day he invited me home 
with him to dinner. I went, and 
when we came to the table, instead of 
requesting me to ask a blessing, he 
said, as we drew up to the table, 
** Mr, Oartwright, I never permit any 
man to ask a blessing at my table, nor 
do I do it myself; for it is all hypo- 
crisy." 

I had not seated myself. Said I, 
**lSx. A., did you not invite me, as a 
preacher, to dine with you V 

"Yes, sir." 

''Do you not know that preachers 
are in the habit of asking a blessing at 
table,' sir?" 

"Tes, sir," said he; "but I will 
have none of it at my table." 

"Very weU, sir," said I, "if I am 
denied the privilege of asking a bless- 
ing at your table, I assure you I will 
not eat with you," wheeled off, took up 
my hat, and started, bidding him good- 
bye. 

**0, Mr. Oartwright," said he, 
"you must not leave me without eating 
with me." 

"I tell you, sir," was my reply, "I 
will not," and went out. His manner 
of treating me soon flew all over the 
Tillage, and the wickedest people in it 
-cried out shame, shame, on Mr. A., 
and greatly applauded me for not 
•eating with him. He rendered himself 
•very unpopular by this mean act, and 



I shrewdly suspect he never treated 
another preacher as he had treated me. 
"Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him ? " 

The Kentucky Conference sat in 
Lexington again this fall, September 
25th, 1822 ; in Maysville, SeptembW 
24th, 18*28. Here we elected our dele- 
gates to the fourth delegated General 
Conference, which sat in Baltimore, 
May 1st, 1824. This was the third 
(General Conference to vHliich I was 
elected. Our Kentucky Conference 
was held in Shelbyville, September 23, 
1824, and up to this time we had 
approximated to the following number 
of travelling preachers and members : — 



Ohio Conference . . 
Kentucky Oonferenoe. 
Tennessee Ck>nference. 
Mississippi Conference 
Missouri uouference . 



Memb. 


Ti*. Prs 


86,541 


122 


£4,683 


92 


25,509 


87 


9,009 


46 


11,773 


65 



107,616 



402 



This year closed my twentieth year 
of regular travelling, from the time I 
was admitted on trial in the old West- 
em Conference in 1804. Then we had 
one conference, now we had eight ; for 
the General Conference had formed 
three more in the West, namely : Hol- 
ston, Illinois, and Pittsburgh ; then 
we had two bishops, now we had five ; 
then we had foar presiding elder dis- 
tricts, now we had thirty ^ then we 
had thirty-two travelling preachers, 
now we had over 400 : then in all the 
western world we had 11,877 members, 
now we had over 120,000, including 
the membership of the Pittsburgh 
Conference, which properly belonged to 
the West ; then we had in all these 
United States and the Canadas seven, 
annual conferences, now we had fif- 
teen ; then we had, in the entire 
Methodist Episcopal Church in these 
United States and the Canadas alto- 
gether, of members, 113,134, of tra- 
velling preachers, 400, now we had of 
members, 328, 523, travelling preachers, 
1272. 
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Thus you have a very small view of i a Discipline, may we not, without 
the progress and prosperity of the , boasting, gay with one of old, * * What 
Methodist Episcopal Church in twenty hath God wrought ?" 
years of her history. In these esti« A Methodist preacher in those days, 
mates we make no account of the when he felt that God had called lum 
thousands that were awakened and to preach, instead of hunting up a 
converted by her instrumentalities, and ' college or biblical institute, hunted up 
had joined other branches of the Church a hardy pony of a horse, and some tra- 
of Christ, nor of the thousands that | veiling apparatus, and with his library 
had died in the triumphs of faith and ! always at hand, namely, Bible, Hymn 
gone home to heaven. | Book, and Discipline, he started, and 

When we consider that these United , with a text that never wore out nor 
States had just emerged from colonial . grew stale, he cried, *' Behold the 
dependence, and had passed a bloody j Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
revolution of seven years' continuance, | of the world." In this way he went 



and were yet surrounded by hundreds 
of thousands of bloody savages, hostile 
to the last degree, and that we were 
without credit abroad and without 
means or money at home, we may well 



through storms of wind, hail, snow, 
and rain ; climbed hills and mountains, 
traversed valleys, plunged through 
swamps, swam swollen streams, lay 
out all night, wet, weary, and hungry, 



join with the venerable founder of ; held his horse by the bridle all night, 
Methodism, Mr. John Wesley, and say j or tied him to a limb, slept with his 
that *' God had strangely set us free as I saddle-blanket for a bed, his saddle or 
a nation." And, on the other hand, | saddle-bags for his pillow, and his old 
in reference to the Methodist Episcopal * big coat or blanket, if he had any, for 
Church, when we consider that her i a covering. Often he slept in dirty 
ministers were illiterate, and not only ! cabins, on earthen floors, before the 
opposed and denounced by the Catho- j fire ; ate roasting ears for bread, drank 
lies, but by all Protestant Churches ; I butter-milk for coflFee, or sage-tea for 
that we were everywhere spoken | imperial ; took, with a hearty zest, 
against, caricatured, and misrepre- deer or bear meat, or wild turkey, for 
sented ; without colleges and semina- | breakfast, dinner, and supper, if he 
ries, without religious books or peri- ' could get it. His text was always 
odicals, without missionary funds, and | ready, ** Behold the Lamb of God," 
almost all other religious means ; and | &c. This was old-fashioned Methodist- 
our ministera did not for many years, I preacher fare and fortune. Under 
Oil an average, receive over fifty dollars such circumstances, who among us 
for a support annually, and a Method- j would now say, ** Here am I, Lord, 
ist preacher's library almost entirely send me ?" 
consisted of a Bible, Hymn Book, and 
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BEMOVAL TO ILLINOIS. 



My three years on the Cumberland 
District were years of immense labour 
and toil, and of great peace and pros- 
perity to the Church. I had seen, 
Tfith painful emotions the increase of 
a disposition to justify slavery, and our 
preachers, by marriage and other ways, 
became more and more entangled with 
this dark question, and were more and 
more disposed to palliate and justify 
the traffic and ownership of human 
beings, and the legislature in the slave 
states made the laws more and more 
stringent) with a design to prevent 
emancipation. Moreover, rabid aboli- 
tionism spread and dreadfully excited 
the South. I had a young and grow- 
ing family of children, two sons and 
four daughters ; was poor, owned a 
little farm of about one hundred and 
fifty acres ; lands around me were high, 
and rising in value. My daughters 
would soon be grown up. I did not 
see any probable means by which I 
could settle them around or near us. 
Moreover, I had no right to expect 
our children to marry into wealthy 
families, and I did not desire it if it 
could be so ; and by chance they might 
marry into slave families. This I did 
not desire. Besides I saw there was a 
marked distinction made among the 
people generally, between young peo- 
ple raised without work and those that 
had to work for tbeir living ; and 
though I had breasted the storms and 
suffered the hardships incident to an 
itinerant life for more than twenty 



years, chiefly spent in Southern Ken- 
tucky and Western Tennessee, and 
though I had just as many friends as any 
man ought to have, and hundreds that 
claimed me as the humble and unworthy 
instrument of their salvation, and felt 
not the least fear that I should not be 
well supported during life as a Methodist 
preacher, the whole country having 
grown up into improved and comfort- 
able living ; and although many, very 
many of my friends in the Church and 
out of the Church remonstrated against 
the idea of my moving to a new coun- 
try, yet, after much prayer and anxious 
thought, I very clearly came to the 
conclusion that it was my duty to 
move ; and although the thought of 
leaving thousands of my best friends 
was severely painful to me, and some- 
times almost overwhelmed me, and 
shook my determination, yet I saw, 
or thought I saw, clear indications of 
Providence that I should leave my 
comfortable little home, and move to a 
free state or territory, for the follow- 
ing reasons : First, I would get entirely 
clear of the evil of slavery. Second, 
I could raise my children to work 
where work was not thought-a degrada- 
tion. Third, I believed I could better 
my temporal circumstances, and pro- 
cure lands for my children as they gi-ew 
up. And fourth, I could carry the 
Gospel to destitute souls that had, by 
their removal into some new country, 
been deprived of the means of grace. 
With these convictions, I consulted my 
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wife, and found her of the same mind, 
and in the spring of 1828, with my 
brother-in-law, B. Ghiines, a local 
preacher, and old Father Charles Hol- 
liday, set out to explore Illinois in 
quest of a future home. 

We made the journey on horseback ; 
packed 'horse feed, and, in part our 
own provisions, as best we could, and 
camped out several times. We knew 
the country was thinly settled, especially 
the north-eastern, north, and north- 
western parts of the state ; and our 
inclination led us in these directions. 
We took onr course, without roads, up 
the Big Wabash Valley, till we staruck 
the Illinois Biv^r above Fort GlMok 
(now Peoria City ;) thenee wound oar 
way north of said river, through a part 
of what was then called the Bfilitery 
!Fraet ; reerossed the river at what is 
now oallad Beardstown (then there 
was only one solitaiy fiuoily and a 
small cabin), and made our way up the 
Sangamon Blver io a small settie- 
ment on Bichland Creek, in fiangamon 
County, the then extreme northern 
county in the state, to the place on 
which I now live, and where I have 
lived ever since I moved to the state, 
and «t which I expect my friends will 
deposit my mortal remains in our 
&mily cemetery. Hsre I found a very 
deeent fiunily, with a small improve- 
ment, having a double cabin, about the 
best the country affi)rded. They were 
settled on Congress land ; and, indeed, 
though the land had been surveyed by 
government, it had not been brought 
into marlcet. I gave him two hun- 
dred dollars for his improvement and 
his claim ; bought some stock, and 
raited out the improvement, with a 
view to have something to live on in 
the fall of 1824, when I expected to 
move to it. 

We then retraced our steps home- 
ward through Springfield. There were 
in this place, now the seat of g<yvem- 
ment, a few smoky, hastlly-built cabins, 
and one or two very little shanties 
called '* stores," and with the excep- 



tion of a few articles of heavy ware, 
I could have carried at a few loads all 
they had for sale on my back. When 
we returned home, I made sale of my 
little property, all with a special view 
to our removal in 1824 ; and at the 
conference, which sat in Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, I asked and obtained a 
transfer to the Illinois Conference, from 
Bishop Roberts, and was appointed to 
travel the Sangamon Circuit. 

When the Conference adjourned, and 
I was about to leave the body of 
preachers of the Kentucky Conference, 
many of whom I had labored with for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years, it seemed 
io me that I never felt such a rush of 
feeling before. As we took the i)artiiig 
liand, onr eyes mutually filled with 
tears. Few of us ever expeetsd to 
meet again till we met at the judg- 
ment-seat. I shook their hands, made 
my best bow to the brethren of tihe 
Kentucky Conference, asked an interest 
in their prayers, and hastened away 
home ; and in a few days all my littte 
plunder was packed up and my fiunily 
mounted and we started for Illinois. 

Although the Illinois Coofevenoe, 
at the General Conference, had been 
stricken off from the Missouri Confer- 
ence, yet the annual meeting this fall 
of both these conferences was to be 
held atPadfield's Looking-glass Prairie, 
October 23, 1824. It was my inten- 
tion to meet this conference on my way 
to Sangamon County ; but I was pre- 
vented by the following &tal accident 
on our way. Just before we stmok 
the praaries, the man that drove my 
team contrived to turn over the waggoiiy 
and was very near killing my oldest 
daughter. The snn was just going 
down ; and by the time we righted up 
the waggon and reloaded, it was getting 
dark, and we had a difficult hill to 
descend, so we oonduded to camptiiere 
for the nighty almost in sight of two 
cabins containing families. I was 
almost exhausted reloading my waggon ; 
the evening was warm, and my wife 
persuaded me not to stretch our tent 
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that night ; so I struck fire, and 
kindled it at the root of a small, and, 
as I thought, sound tree. We laid 
down and slept soundly. 

Just as day was reappearing in the 
east, the tree at the root of which we 
had kindled a small fire fell, and it 
fell on our third daughter, as direct 
on her from her feet to her head as 
it could fall ; and I suppose she nerer 
breathed after. I heard the tree crack 
when it started to fall, and sprang, 
alarmed very much, and seized it 
before it struck the child; but it 
availed nothing. Although this was 
an awful calamity, yet God was kind 
to us ; for if we had stretched our 
tent that night, we should have been 
obliged to lie down in another position, 
4ind in that event the tree would have 
fallen directly upon us, and we should 
all have been killed, instead of one. 
^he tree was Sound outside to the 
thickness of the back of a carving 
knife^ and then all the inside had a 
•dry rot ; but this we did not suspect. 
I sent my teamster to those £unilies 
near at hand fi^r aid ; but not a soul 
would come nigh. Here we were in 
great distress, and no one to even pity 
our condition. My teamster and my- 
self &U to cutting the tree off the dbild, 
when I discovered that the tree had 
sprung up, and did not press the child; 
and we direw her out frsin under it, and 
carefully laid her in our feed trough, 
and moved on about twenty miles to an 
■acquaintance's in Hamilton Gouitty, 
Illinois, where we buried her. 

Here I will state a fact worthy of 
record. There was in the settlement 
a very wicked family, total strangers 
to me and mine. The old gentleman 
and two sons beard of oar afflictbn, 
and they hastened to our zelief, and 
«veiry act of kindness ihai they poe- 
eiUy coold do us was rendered with 
undisguised and undissembled friend* 
ship ; and they would on no aooouas 
have any oompensatioiL This was 
true friettdshiip, and it endeared them 
to me in a most affectionate manner. 



I met tod conversed with them yeans 
afterward ; and although they are now 
dead and gone to the spirit-land, I 
hope they will be in heaven rewarded 
for their kindness to us in our deep 
and heart-rendering affliction ; for 
surely that was giving more than *'a 
cup o£ cold water" to a disciple. By 
the blessing of Providence, we pro- 
secuted our journey ; and on tibe 15th 
of November, 1824, we arrived where 
we now live. 

Sangamon County was not only a 
newly-settled country, but embraced 
a large region. It was the most 
northern, and the only northern county 
organised in the state. It had been 
■eiUed by a few hardy and enterpris- 
ing pioneers but a few years before. 
Just north of us was an unbroken 
Indian country, and the Indians would 
come in by scores, and camp on the 
Sangamon iUver bottom, and hunt and 
live there through the winter. Their 
frequent visits to our cabins cseated 
sometimes great alarm among the 
women and children. They were a 
very degraded and demoralised peo{^ 
and the white people were very much 
to blame in dealing out the fire-water 
so freely among them. But the whites 
kept advancing further and further 
into their country, and the Indians 
k^t constantly receding and melting 
away before their rapid march, until 
they are new mostly removed west of 
the Mississippi, the great Father of 
Waters. 

The Sangamon Circuit had been 
formed about three years when I came 
to it. Brother J. Sims, I think, 
formed the circuit. Brother fijee fol- 
lowed, and J. Miller, of one of the 
Indiana Confisrences, travelled it in 
182S-4. The circuit "vtm in what is 
called the Illinois District^ SaBniel H. 
Thompson presiding elder. I found 
about two hundred and sixty miemhers 
in society. The circuit embraced all 
the scattered aettlements in the above- 
named county, together with parts of 
Morgan and M^llean ecwnties. We 
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were almost entirely without ferries, 
bridges, or roads. My mode of tra- 
velling, with a few exceptions, was to 
go from point to point of timber, 
throngh the high grass of the prairie. 
My circnit extended to Blooming Grove 
in M*Lean Oonnty, near where the City 
of Bloomington now stands. A few 
fine Methodist families had settled in 
this grove ; some local preachers from 
Sangamon Circuit first visited them ; 
then Jesse Walker, who was appointed 
missionary to the Indians in and about 
Fort Clark, and up the Illinois River 
toward Lake Michigan. I took it into 
the Sangamon Circuit, and in conjunc- 
tion with Brother Walker, appointed 
a sacramental meeting at the house 
of Brother Hendricks, he and his 
wife being excellent members of 
the Church, and he was appointed 
class-leader. Brother Hendricks has 
long since gone to bis reward, while 
Sister Hen<&icks still lingers among 
us, a shining example of Christian 
piety. 

An incident occurred at this sacra- 
mental meeting worthy of note : The 
ordinance of baptism was desired by 
some, and some parents wanted their 
children baptised, and the brethren 
desired me to preach on, or explain the 
nature and design of Christian baptism. 
I did so on the Sabbath. There was 
present a New Light preacher, who had 
settled in the grove, and was a very 
great stickler for immersion, as the 
only proper mode. That afternoon 
there arose a dark cloud, and presently 
the rain fell in torrents, and continued 
almost all night ; nearly the whole face 
of the earth was covered with water '; 
the streams rose suddenly and over- 
flowed their banks. A little brook 
near the house rose so rapidly that it 
swept away the spring house and some 
of the fences. Next morning I was 
riding up the grove to see an old ac- 
quaintance. I met Mr. Boads, my 
New Light preacher, and said, **Good 
morning, sir." 

'* Good morning," he replied. 



Said L ''We have had a tremen- 
dous rain." 

"Yes, sir," said he, "the Lord 
sent that rain to convince you of your 
error." 

"Ah !" said I, "what error T 

" Why, about baptism. The Lord 
sent this flood to convince you that 
much water was necessary." 

"Very good, sir," said I ; "and he 
in like manner sent this flood to con- 
vince you of your error." 

"What error?" said he. 

"Why," said I, "to show you that 
water comes by pouring, and not by 
immersion." 

The preacher got into this mad fit 
because I had satisfied one of his 
daughters that immersion was not the 
proper mode of baptism, and she had 
joined the Methodists, and I am told 
that this flood to this day is called 
"Cartwright's Flood" by way of 
eminence ; and though it rained hard, 
and my New Light preacher preached 
hai'd against us, yet he made iittle or 
no impression, but finally evaporate^, 
and left for parts unknown. His Ne^ 
Light went out because there was " no 
oil in the vessel." 

I had an appointment in a settle- 
ment in a certain brother's cabin. 
He had a first-rate wife and several 
interesting daughters ; and, I will not 
forget to say, had some three hundred 
dollars hoarded up to enter land. For 
the thm settlement we had a good 
congregation. The meeting closed, 
and there was but one chair in the 
house, and that was called the 
preacher's chair. The bottom was 
weak and worn out, and one of the 
upright back pieces was broken off. 
We had a hewed puncheon for a 
table, with four holes in it, and four 
straight sticks put in for legs. The 
hearth was made of earth, and in the 
centre of it was a deep hole, worn by 
sweeping. Around this hole the 
women had to cook, which was ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, for they had 
no kitchen. When we came to the 
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table there were wooden trencliers 
for plates, sharp-pointed pieces of 
cane for forks, and tin cups for caps 
and saucers. There was but one 
knife, besides a batcher's knife, and 
that had the handle off. Four forks 
were driren down between the pun- 
cheons into the ground ; for bed- 
steads, cross poles or side poles put 
in those forks, and clapboards laid 
crosswise for coixis. The old sister 
kept up a constant apology, and made 
many excuses. Now, if the brother 
had been really poor, I could have 
excused everything; but, knowing he 
had money hoarded up, I thought it 
my duty to speak to him on the sub- 
ject. I was at first a little careful, 
80 I commenced by praising his good- 
looking daughtera, and noticed what 
a good cook his wife was if she had 
any chance. ''Now, brother," said 
I, *' do fill up this hole in the hearth, 
and go to town and get you a set of 
chairs, knives and forks, cups and 
saucers, and get you a couple of plain 
bedsteads and bed-cords. Give your 
wife and daughters a chance. These 
girls, sir, are smart enough to marry 
well, if you will fix them up a little." 
I saw in a moment the women were 
on my side^ and I felt safe. The 
old brother said he had seen proud 
preachers before, and that he knew 
I was proud the moment he saw me 
with my broadcloth coat on, and he 
did not thank me for meddling with 
his afiiairs. 

* * Brother, " said I, * * you have been 
a member of the Church a long time, 
and you ought to know that the Dis- 
cipline of our Church makes it the 
duty of a circuit preacher to recom- 
mend cleanliness and decency every- 
where ; and, moreover, if there was 
nothing of this kind in the Discipline 
at all, my good feelings toward you 
and your fikmily prompt me to urge 
these things on you ; and you ought 
t-o attend to them for your own com- 
fort, and the great comfort of your 
&mily. 
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The old sister and daughters joined 
with me in all I said. 

"Brother," said I, "you have two 
fine boys here, and they will help you 
to do up things in a little better style ; 
and I tell you, if you don't do it by 
the time I come round in four weeks, 
I shall move preaching from your cabin 
somewhere else." 

The old brother told me I could 
move preaching, for if I was too 
proud to put up with his fare, he did 
not want me about him. I went on, 
but left another appointment, and 
when I came on to it, I tell you 
things were done up about right. 
The females had taken my lecture to 
the old brother for a text, and they 
bad preached successfully to him ; 
for the hole in the earth was filled 
up, two new bedsteads were on hand, 
six new split-bottomed chairs were 
procured, a new set of knives and 
forks, cups and saucers, and plates, 
were all on hand. The women met 
me very pleasantly, and the old bro- 
ther himself looked better than usual ; 
and besides all this, the women all 
had new calico dresses, and ](>oked 
very neat. We had a good congrega- 
tion, a good meeting, and things went 
on very pleasantly with me and the 
whole £a.mily during the two years 
that I rode the circuit. And better 
than all this, nearly all the children 
obtained religion, and joined the 
Church, and those of them who still 
live, I number among my fast friends. 

On Horse Creek we had an appoint- 
ment, and a good society ; old brother 
Joseph Dixon was class-leader and 
steward. I think he was one of the 
best stewards I ever saw. The 
country was new; our little market 
was at St. Louis, distant one hundred 
miles or more ; and some of the 
people had to go sixty miles for their 
grinding and bread-stuff; and this 
country was generally settled with 
poor, but very kind people ; money was 
vei7 scarce, and what little there was, 
I was generally kept close to enter lands 
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when onr Congress should order sales ; 
almost universally we were settled on 
Congress or government lands. In 
this condition odf affairs, the snpport of 
a travelling preacher was exceedingly 
small. The first year I travelled the 
Siuigamon Circuit with a wife and six 
children, I received forty doilars all 
told ; the second year I received 
sixty. This was considered a great 
improvonent in our financial affairs. 
I state these things that the reader 
may see the extreme difficalties our 
early preachers had to contend with. 
The round before each qruarterly 
meeting, Brother Dixon, the steward, 
would take his horse and accompany 
the preacher, and after preaching, and 
the class had met, he woold rise and 
call on the Oh arch for their aid in 
supporting the Gospel. He invariably 
made it a rule to see that every mem- 
ber of hk own class paid something 
every quarter to support the Gospel, 
and if there were any too poor to pay, 
he would pay for them. 

Brother D. had been a real back- 
woodsman, a frontier settler, a great 
hunter and trapper to take furs. 
Among other early and enterprising 
trappers, he prepared himse]f for a 
hunting and trapping expedition up 
the IVGssouri Kiver and its tribu- 
taries, which at that early day was an 
unbroken Indian country, and many 
of them hostile to the whites. He 
made himself a canoe or dug*out, to 
ascend the rivers, laid in his traps, 
ammunition, and all the necessary 
fixtures for such a trip, and he and 
tvro other partners slowly ascended 
the Missouri. After ascending this 
stream foe hundreds of miles, and 
escaping many dangerous ambuscades 
of the Indians, winter came on with 
great severity. They dag in the 
ground and buried their fars and 
skins at different points, to keep them 
from being stolen by the Indians. 
They then dug a deep hole on the 
sunny side of a hill, gathered their 
winter meat and fuel, their leaves aud 



grass, and carried them into the hole^ 
and took up their winter quartos. 
The snows were very deep» the wea- 
ther intensely cold ; but they wintered 
in comparatrve safety till returning 
spring, which they hailed with trans- 
ports of joy. They were robbed 
several times by the Indians, had 
several battles with them, and killed 
two or three oi them. The next &11 
his partners fell out with him, bought 
a canoe of the Indians, left him alone, 
descended the riyer, dug up their 
furs, and returned home. Dixon for- 
tunately secured most of the ammu- 
nition they had on hand. He again 
found a dreaded winter approacldng. 
He resorted to the former winter's 
experiment, and dug his cave in the 
side of a steep hill, laid up his 
winter provisions, and took up his 
winter quarters all alone. In this 
perilous condition, his eyes became 
inflamed, and were very much affected 
from constant gazing on the almost 
perpetual snows aroand him, un^^ 
such was their diseased state, he could 
not see anything. Here he was 
utterly helpless and ht^less. He 
began to reflect on his dreadful con- 
dition, while he felt nothing but cer- 
tain death, and realised himself to be 
a great sinner and unprepared to die. 
For the first time in his life, almost, 
he kneeled down and asked God for 
mercy and deliverance from this awful 
condition. Then and there he pro- 
mised God, if he would spare and 
deliver him, he would from that 
solemn moment serve hrm fiskithfrilly 
the rest of his life. This promise, 
he told me, he had £&ithfally kept ; 
and there is not in my mind a single 
doabt bat he kept his covenant till he 
was si^ely housed in heaven. 

When he made this covenant with 
God in his desperate condition, all of 
a sudden there was a strong impres- 
sion made on his mind that if he 
would take the inside bark of a cer- 
tain tree that stood a few qtepe from 
the mouth of his earthy habitation,. 
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and beat it up, soft and fine, soak it 
in water, and wash lua eyes with it, lie 
would soon recover his sight. He 
groped his way to the tree, got the 
Vark, prepared it as impressed, bathed 
his eyes, bound some of this bark to 
them, and laid down and slept, not 
knowing whether it was day or night. 
When he awoke his eyes felt easy; 
the infiammatioii was evidenUy subsi- 
ding, and in a short time his sight 
began to return, and soon was entire^ 
restored. When he gained confidence 
in his restoration to sight he fell on 
his knees to return thaaks to GK>d ; a 
sweet and heavenly peace ran all 
through his soul, and he then and 
there, all alone, shouted aloud the 
high iM»iseB of God. He then felt 
that GkKl had forgiven hit siaai 
blessed his soul, restored his si^iit^ 
and that he ought to praise and give 
gl(M7 to his holy name. 

When the weather opened for 
trapping, he said he had astouishuig 
good luck ; took a great amount c^ 
the Tery best furs; and oolleoting 
them, began to descend the river. He 
had an Indian village to pass on the 
bank of the river, and as they were 
a deceitful, sly, bad tribe of Indians, 
he determined to keep his canoe as 
far from their shore as possible. They 
made many friendly signs for him to 
stop, so he concluded to land and 
trade a little with them. He had his 
lifle well loaded, and was a very strong 
man. Wheu his canoe struck the 
banky a la^e, stout Indian jumped 
into it^ and others were following. 
He^ aecordii^y, shoved off, when one 
on the bank raised his rifle and aimed 
to shoot him. As quick as thought, 
Dixon jerked the Indian that was in 
the canoe between him and the other 
that raised his rifle ; the gun fired, 
and lodged its contents in the heart 
of the large Indian in the canoe, who 
fell overboard dead. Dixon paddled 
with all speed down the riyer, and 
escaped biiiig robbed or killed. When 
he returned to St. Loai% he aold his 



ft»8 for several thousand doUara, and 
retomed to his family, after having 
been abeent nearly three years. He 
then packed up, moved to Horse 
Oreeky in San^panon. County, took 
preaching into his cabin, joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and con- 
tinued to be a faithful member, leader, 
and steward foe many years. His 
children mostly grew up, married and 
left him ; hie most excellent wife at 
length died, witnessing a good con- 
fession; his youngest son he named 
Missouri, in memory of his conversion 
on the trapping expedition up that 
turbid stream, and also to keep fresh 
in hie recoUeetion the solemn vow he 
had made in his perilous condition. 
After the death of hiS' wife he lin- 
gered a few years^ and thai died in 
peace, at his daughter's in Morgan 
County. 

It may be gratifymg to some to see 
what has grown out of what was within 
the bounds of the old Sangamon Cir- 
cuit in 1S24-5. There is Beardstown 
Station, Virginia Circuit, Havana Cir- 
cuit, Delavan Mission, East and West 
Charges in Bloomington, Randolph's 
Grove Circuit, Waynesville Circuit, 
Mount Pleasant Circuit, Clinton, 
Hon^ Creek, Mount Pulaski, Decatur 
Sta^n and Circuit, Taylorsville, Sul- 
phur Spring, Yirden Island Grove, 
and Springfield Station. Thus the 
old hive has sent forth twenty swarms 
and still retains its old name, Swh' 
gaanon. Perhaps this circuit has re- 
tained its first name longer than any 
circuit in the state or conference. At 
the close of my second year I returned 
four hundred members, being an in- 
crease, in two years, of one hundred 
and sixty. At our Conferenoe in. 
Charles- town, Indiana, August 25, 
1825, Bishop M'Kendree attended and 
presided ; and I was re-appointed to 
Sangamon Circuit. At the time of 
this conference I was taken down with 
a violent attack of bilious fever. 
Three friendly doctors attended me. 
They sueceoded in stopping the feyer* 
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My doetor adyised me to travel 
Homeward slowly, and only a few 
miles a day, till I gained strength, and 
to take good care of myself. Some 
of the preachers secured a preacher 
aoqaainted with the country through 
which I had to pass, to go with and 
take care of me, for I was very feeble. 
This preacher was under marriage con- 
tract, and the day set for the cere- 
mony, but I knew it not. The first 
day we rode twenty-eight miles. I 
nrged him to stop long before we did. 
But no, he knew of a Judge Some- 
body, a fine Methodist, and a good 
place, &c. ; he lived in the west-end of 
a little town. As we passed the tavern 
I nrgeHif the preacher again to stop ; 
but no, he rode up to the judge's, 
told my name and condition, but he 
would not take ns in. There was 
present a kind-hearted man, who, on 
learning my condition, took me home 
with him and treated me well. Next 
morning we started on, and when we 
got into another little town, having 
rode that day twenty miles, I begged 
my preacher to let me stop. ''0 no, 
no/' said he; *Hhere is a fine place 
three miles down here ; we must get 
there." At that moment I saw a 
doctor who had been a travelling 
preacher In Kentucky, and I knew 
him and called to him, and begged 
him to take me somewhere that I 
could rest. I then told my preacher 
guide to move on and move 0% for 
certainly I would not travel with him 
a step further. So he left, and 
the doctor took me home with him, 
and treated me kindly. On Sunday 
morning he took me a few miles 
up the country, on Honey Creek, to 
a camp-meeting that was in pro- 
gress. Here I tarried and rested 
awhile. I was aiming to cross the 
Wabash, and get to J. W. M'Reynold's, 
near Paris. 

The day I left the camp-meeting my 
fever returned, just while 1 was cross- 
ing Honey Greek Prairie. It seemed 
to me I should die for want of water, 



I thero being no house on the road. I 
I was immensely sick, and the day was 
intensely warm. At length I found a 
little green bush that afforded a small 
shade. Here I laid down to die. I 
saw a house a little way off, over a 
field, but was unable to get to it. In 
a few minutes a lady rode up to me, 
and although I had not seen her for 
twenty years, t instantly knew her, 
and she recognise<} me, and after a few 
minutes she rode off briskly after 
help. 

In a little time thero came a man 
and buggy, and a small boy. The 
boy mounted my horse. The man 
helped me into the buggy, and drove 
up to his house, and took me in, and 
placed me on a bed between two doors, 
whero I had a free circulation of air. 
This was the house where the lady 
lived. The man was her husband. 
They took all possible caro of me till 
I got a little better, then I started, 
and got safe to Brother M'Reynold^s. 
And now I had the Grand Pnirie to 
cross, nine^ miles through. To go 
alone seemed out of the question, and 
Brother Mac's family was not in a 
situation for him safely to leave, and 
carry me in a carriage through; but 
he said he would go, as I must not go 
alone. 

We arranged to start next morning 
early ; and just as we were about 
leaving, I saw a carriage with a span 
of horses drive up to the steps with 
throe persons, and who should they be 
but Brother and Sister Springer, my 
neighbours, and my wife, who had heard 
of my sickness, and had come to convey 
me home. 

A bed was placed in the carriage, 
and we started. Thero was but one 
house for eighty miles across this Ghrand 
Prairie, and no water but a few ponds. 
I thought that these two days that we 
wero crossing, I should suroly die for 
the want of good water. I drank 
freely of these ponds, and it made 
me very sick every time, and I throw 
off great quantities of bile, and this. 
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perhaps, saved my life. After all my 
fever abated, I gradually grew* better, 
and finally recovered my wonted 
health. 

We had a glorious cam p-meeting this 
year on what was called Waters' Camp 
Ground, on Spring Greek, six miles i equally as rapid 
west of Springfield. It lasted five days ! direction. 



and nights. Ovfer forty professed re- 
ligion, and joioed the Church, and the 
circuit generally was in a healthy con- 
dition. 

The country this year settled up very 
rapidly, and improvements went up 

in almost every 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



POLITICAL LIFIS. 



Our Conference met in Bloomington, 
Indiana, Sept. 28th, 1826. Bishop 
Soule and Bishop lloberts attended and 
presided. S. H. Thompson's time on 
the Illinois District having expired, he 
was appointed to the Illinois Circuit, 
and I was appointed to succeed him in 
the district, which was composed of 
the following circuits or appointments : 
Illinois, Kaskaskia, Shoal Creek, San- 
gamon, Peoria, Mississippi, Atlas, and 
the Pottawattomie Mission. This dis- 
trict thus extended from Kaskaskia 
Elver to the extreme northern settle- 
ments, and even to the Pottawattomie 
nation of Indians, on Fox River ; up 
that river into the heart of the nation. 
And there were only about three thousand 
members of the Church in it, and only 
half of another presiding-elder district 
in the state. The Wabash District, 
Charles Holliday, presiding elder, lay 
on the west side of the Wabash River, 
in Illinois, and on the east side of that 
river, in Indiana. 

The following appointments were in 
Illinois : Mount Carmel, Wabash, Carmi, 
Mount Vernon, and Cash River, with a 



membership of about thirteen hundred 
and fifty; a little over four thousand 
in the entire state. My district was 
four hundred miles long, and covered 
all the west side of the Grand Prairie, 
fully two-thirds of the geographical 
boundaries of the state. The year be- 
fore I moved to the state, there had 
been a strong move, by a corrupt and 
demoralised Legislature, to call a con- 
vention with a view to alter the con- 
stitution, so as to admit slavery into 
the state. I had left Kentucky on 
account of slavery, and as I hoped, had 
bid a final farewell to all slave institu- 
tions ; but the subject was well rii'e 
through the country ; for, although the 
friends of human liberty had sustained 
themselves, and carried the election by 
more than one thousand votes, yet it 
was feared that the advocates of slavery 
would renew the effort, and yet cause 
this '* abomination of desolation to stand 
where it ought not." I very freely en- 
tered the list to oppose slaveiy in this 
way, and without any forethought of 
mind went into the agitated waters of 
political strife. I 'n as strongly solicited 

I 
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to become a candidate for a seat in the 
Ijegislatnre of onr state. I consented, 
and was twice elected as representative 
from Sangamon Connty. 

But I say, without any desire to 
speak eyil of the rulers of the people, I 
found a great deal of corruption in our 
Legislature ; and I found that almost 
every measure had to be carried by a 
corrupt bargain and sale, which would 
cause every honest man to blush for 
his country. 

The great national parties were now 
organised, and, as my honest senti- 
ments placed me in the minority in my 
county, of course I retired from politics. 
But I say now, if the people would not 
be led by party considerations, but 
would select honest and capable men, I 
cannot see the impropriety of canvassing 
for of&ce on Christian principles. 

There is an incident of two connected 
with my little political experience^ that 
I will give : — 

The fii-st time I ran for office in San- 
gamon County, I was on the north side 
of the Sangamon River, as we say in 
the east) electioneering, or rather trying 
to get acquainted with the people; for 
I was at that early day a great stranger 
to many of them. Passing through a 
bushy point of undergrowth, near a 
ferry, where I intended to cross the 
river, I heard just before me some one 
talking very loud ; I reined my horse to 
listen. I heard some one say that 

Peter Cartwright was a d d rascal ; 

and so were all Methodist preachers; 
they would all steal horses, and that it 
was a scandal to the country that such 
a man as Cartwright should o£fer for a 
representative of the connty ; and that 
the first time he saw him, he intended 
to whip him for his impudence. This 
surprised me a little, and I looked 
round for some way to pass without 
coming in contact with this company ; 
but there was no path that I could see, 
and the brush was so thick I could not 
get through. So I summoned all ray 
courage, and rode boldly u]), and spoke 



to the man. There were six of them ; 
and as I learned but one of them had 
ever seen me. So I said : Gentlemen, 
who is it among you that is going to 
whip Cartwright the first time you see 
him ? The man who had thrcatoied 
spoke and said : *' I am the lark that's 
going to thrash him well." Said I : 
* * Cartwright is known to be much of 
a man, and it will take a man to whip 
him, mind you." '* ! no," said he ; 
*^I can whip any Methodist preacher 
the Lord ever made." "Well, sir," 
said I, "you cannot do it ; and now I 
tell you my name is Cartwright, and 
I never like to live in dread ; if you 
really intend to whip me, come and do 
it now." 

He looked a little confused, and said, 
" ! you can't fool me that way ; you 
are not Cartwright." 

" Well," said I, " that is my name, 
and I am a candidate for the Legisla- 
ture, and now is your time; if you 
must whip me, do it now." 

He said, *'No, no, you are not 
Cartwright at all ; yoa only want to 
fool me." 

By this time we had moved slowly 
to the boat, and when we got on it, he 
broke out in a fresh volley of eurses on 
Cartwright. I eaid to a gentleman on 
the boat, "Here, hold my horse;" 
and stepping np to this cursing disciple, 
I said sternly to him, ^*Now, sir, you 
have to whip me as yon threatened, or 
quit cursing me, or I will put yon in 
the river, and baptise j^ in the name 
of the devil, for surely yon belong to 
him." This settled him ; and strange 
to say, when the election came off, ke 
went to the polls and voted for me, 
and ever afterwards was my wann and 
constant fiiend. 

Take another instance of what an 
honest man has to bear, if he mixes in 
the muddy waters of political strife ; 
and what powerful temptations it throws 
in his way to do wrong, and thereby 
wound his tender consci^MC, if he has 
any. There was a man, whom I never 
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(knowingly tusw, and lie did not know 
me by sight, as I dearly proved. At a 
large gathering in Springfield, he stated 
.that he had llred my neighbour in 
Kentucky, and that he saw, and heard 
me offer to swear off a plain note of my 
indebtedness; and this statement was 
gaining and spreading like wildfire. 
Those opposed to my election were 
chuckling over it at a mighty rate ; 
some of my friends came to me and 
told me of it, and said, I must meet it 
and stop it, or it would defeat my 
election. Said I : i 

''Gentlemen, if you will take me to, 
and show me this man, I will give you 
clear demonstration that his statements 
.are fiilse." 

So a crowd gathered around me, and 
I walked up to the public square where 
this man was de&ming me. I said to 
.the company, ''Take me right up to 
.the man, and I will show you that he 
never saw me, and never knew me." 
They did so ; and when we came to 
iiim, one said to me^ "Thia is Mr. Q" 

Looking him in the eye, said I, 
"Well, sir, I want to know something 
4kbout this lying 'report you have been 
circulating about me.'* There was a 
large crowd gathered around. 

"Who are you, sir ?" said he. "I 
don't know you." 

^'Did you ever see me before V* 

"No^ sir, not that I know of." 

"Well, sir, my name is Peter Cart- 
wright, about whom you have circu- 
Hated the lying statement that I, in 
^onr presence, in Kentucky, offered to 
swear off a plain note of my indebted- 
.neSB ; and I have proved to this large 
and respectable company that you are 
a lying, dirty scoundrel ; and now if 
you do not here acknowledge yourself 
a liar and a dirty fellow, I will sweep 
the streets with you to your heart's 
content ; and do it instantly, or I will 
give you a chaatisemeut that you will 
remember to your latest day." 

The crowd shouted, "Down him, 
dowa him, Cartwright; he ought to 
uiBich it " 



After the crowd was a little stilled, 
my aocusor said, "Well, gentlemen, 
I acknowledge that I have done Mr. 
Cartwright great injustice, and have 
without any just cause lied on him." 
At this, the crowd gave three cheei-s 
fi)r Cartwright. 

Now, you see, gentle reader, the 
muddy waters that a candidate for 
office in our free country has to wade 
through ; and well may we pray, "Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil." 

I will relate an incident that occurred 
in the Ijegislature. After we were sworn 
in as members of that body, there was 
a flippant, loquacious lawyer, elected 
from Union County. He was a pretty 
speaker, but not very profound, and 
had a very high opinion of his own 
tact and talent. He was also a great 
aspiranty and had a thirst for populiuity, 
and there were several congregations of 
Dunkers, or Seventh-day Baptists, in 
the district. This lawyer represented 
that they kept Saturday for the 
Christian Sabl»th, and thought, or 
professed to think, it was altogether 
wrong that they should pay taxes, work 
on roads, perform military duty, or 
serve on juries, kG,, &c. 

He wanted to have a law passed, 
fikvouring them in all these particulars, 
and thus ezelusively legislating for 
their particular benefit, thereby making 
a religious test, and making a sectarian 
distinction, and legislating for their 
pretended seruples of conscience. He 
aoeordingly introduced a bill for their 
special benefit. I opposed the passage 
of the bill, and briefly remarked, that, 
as a nation, we all acknowledged Sunday 
as the Christian Sabbath, and that 
there ought to be no distinction in 
Churches, or among the people ; and as 
to bearing arms, that the people who 
were unwilling to take up arms in the 
defence of their country, were unworthy 
of the protection of the GK)vernment ; 
and as for not working on roads, if 
there were any unwilling to work on 
roads, they should not be. allowed the 
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privilege of traTelling them ; as to 
serving on juries, if anybody was uu- 
\rilling to serve on them, he ought to 
be deprived the privilege of havbg the 
right of trial by jury ; and if there 
were any unwilling to pay taxes to 
support government, they should be 
declared outlaws, and denied the pro- 
tection of government. The represen- 
tative from Union, at this, flew into a 
mighty rage, and, instead of arguing the 
case, began to eulogise the Bunkers, 
and drew a contrast between them and 
the Methodists. He said the Dunkers 
were an honest, industrious, hard- 
working people ; their preachers worked 
for their own support; there was no 
hypocritical begging among them; no 
carrying the hat round in the con- 
gregation for public collections, and 
hypocritical whining among them for 
support, as was always to be seen among 
Methodist preachers. Thus he laid on 
thick and fast. It was my good fortune 
to know, that a few years before, this 
same lawyer was a candidate for Con- 
gress, and the lamented S. H. Thompson 
was the presiding elder, and his district 
covered the congressional district this 
lawyer desired to represent ; and as 
Brother Thompson was yery popular 
among the people, and had a number 
of camp and quarterly meetings in the 
bounds of this congressional district, 
this said lawyer had pretended to be 
serious on the subject of religion ; and 
here he followed Brother Thompson from 
appointment to appointment, appearing 
to be very much concerned about reli- 
gion, threw in liberally at every public 
collection, offering to carry the hat 
round himself when collections were 
taken. 

When he closed his tirade of abuse, 
I rose, and said, *'Mr. Speaker, I 
award to the gentleman from Onion the 
honour of being one of the best judges 
of hypocrisy in all the land ;" and then 
narrated the abore facts. He rose and 
called me to order ; but the Speaker 
said I was in order, and directed him 
to sit down. Presently, he rose again, 



and said if I was not called to order, 
he would knock me down at the bar. 
The Speaker again pronounced me in 
order, and bade me proceed. I finished 
my speech, and left my mark on this 
belligerent son of the law. 

When we adjourned, our clerk told 
me to be on my guard ; that he heard 
this lawyer say, the moment I stepped 
out of the StAte House door he intended 
to whip me. I walked out and stepped 
up to him, and asked, "Are you for 
peace or war ?" 

"0," said he, " for peace ; come, go 
home with me and take tea." 

We locked arms, and I went. When 
we got there, we found the governor 
and his lady, and a number of genteel 
people. We sat down to tea, and I 
found they were going to eat with 
graceless indifference. Said I, "Go- 
vernor, ask a blessing.'* He blushed, 
apologised, and begged me to do it. 
I did so ; and then remarked that I 
had called on his excellency by way of 
reproof, for I thought the governor 
ought to be a good man and set a better 
example. He readily admitted all I 
said to be true ; and this was the last 
time during the session that I ate at 
any of their houses without being re- 
quested to ask a blessing. 

At a quarterly meeting I held in 
Kaskaskia in 1827, an incident occurred 
which I will relate. S. L. Robinson 
and A. £. Phelps were the circuit 
preachers, both of whom hare passed 
away, witnessing a good confession. 
E. Roberts and Colonel Mather lived in 
Kaskaskia at this time, and although 
neither of them was a professor of reli- 
gion, yet they were both friendly 
to religion, and treated Methodist 
preachers with great kindness. We 
stayed with them during the quarterly 
meeting ; and although neither of them 
was a drinking man, yet they some* 
times took a little rum; so also did 
Methodist and other preachers. These 
two men, in all kindness, poured out 
some wine, as they supposed, into 
glasses, and sent it round in a waiter 
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to us preachers, but through mistake 
it happened to be brandy. The most 
of the preachers turned off their wine 
as was supposed, and they did it so 
suddenly and unsuspiciously, the mis- 
take was not detected till it was drank. 
Fortunately for me, I got the smell of 
the brandy, and held back from drink- 
ing at all. 

Said I, ''Gentlemen, this is brandy 
as sure as you live." 

Mr. Roberts and Mr. Mather were 
greatly surprised at their mistake, and 
were mortified. The preachers who 
had drank their brandy through mis- 
take wei*e alarmed, fearing they would 
be intoxicated, being so little in the 
habit of using ardent spirits. No 
serious intoxication was the result of 
this mistake ; but how much better it 
would have been wholly to abstain from 
all, and then these accidents would 
never happen. Suppose any, or all of 
us, through this mistake, had become 
intoxicated, what a dreadful reproach 
we would have caused to religion, and 
the worthy name of Christ would have 
been blasphemed through an idle, not 
to say sinful habit. 

The last year Brother Thompson 
was on this district, it being very 
large, he requested me to attend some 
of his quarterly meetings, and, among 
others, I attended one in Green County, 
near what is now called Whitehall. 
John Eirkpatrick, a local preacher 
from the Sangamon Circuit, went down 
and arrived there a little before me. 
When I came he approached me and 
said, 

"Brother, I sincerely pity you from 
my very heart." 

"Why, what's the matter ?" 
- " The people have heard that you 
are one of the greatest preachers in the 
West, and their expectations are on 
tiptoe, and no bishop could satisfy 
them : but do your best." 

These statements somewhat discon* 
certed me, though I never was very 
anxious to satisfy idle curiosity ; I 
knew my help must come from God, 



and unless the Lord helped me, every 
effort would be vain ; but if God would 
help me, X asked no other aid. At 
length the hour arrived, and I rose in 
the stand, and tried to preach the 
best I knew how. The people gave me 
their kind attention, but I saw in 
their countenances they were disap- 
pointed. During the intermission, 
Brother Kirkpatrick came to me and 
said, 

"I told you so; you have fallen 
several degrees under the people's ex- 
pectations. You must try again." 

Accordingly, on Sunday I took the 
stand, and tried to look wise, and I 
not only tried to look so, but I tried 
to preach so, and in all good con- 
science X went at the top of my speed, 
and did my very best, but it was a 
failure. Brother Eirkpatrick came to 
me again, and deeply sympathised with 
me. 

Said I, * * Brother, I know what is 
the matter; Til come it the next 
time." So on Sunday night I mounted 
the stand, took my text, and, though 
I had loaded in a huiTy, drew the bow 
at a venture, and let fly aiTows in 
almost all directions : some Jaughed ; 
some cried ; some became angry ; 
some ran ; some cursed me right out ; 
some shouted ; some fell to the earth ; 
and there was a general \^roar 
throughout the whole encampment. 
Our meeting lasted all night, and the 
slain of the Lord were many ; and 
although this discourse was delivered 
without connection, system, or any- 
thing else but exhortation, X redeemed 
myself, and now it was admitted that 
X was a great preacher. 

1 attended several camp-meetings 
in this neighbourhood dui'ing my 
continuance on the district, and we 
always had good times; there was, how- 
ever, considerable opposition and perse- 
cution. At one of these camp-meet- 
ings, the wicked young men, who were 
chiefly children of religious people, or 
professors in other Churches, brought 
their whiskey and hid it in the woods, 
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where they wosld collect together 
and drink, and then come and disturb 
the worshipplDg congregation. I closely 
-watohed them, and after they had gone 
ovt to their whiskey and drank freely 
and retnmed to interrupt ns, I cap- 
tured their keg of whiskey, and brought 
it in and placed it under guard. After 
a while they missed it, and there was 
great confusion among them. They 
finally suspected me, and sent me 
word if I would gi^e up their whiskey 
they would behaye themselTes or go 
away. I sent them word, that I nerer 
hired people to behave, and if they 
did not behaye I would make tiiem. 
They then sent me word, if I did not 
give up their whiskey they would 
stone the preachers* tent that night, 
and one of them had the impudence 
to tell me so. 1 utterly refused to 
giye up the whiskey, and told him to 
stone away, that I would be ready for 
them. 

There was, close by the camp 
ground, a beautiful running stream, 
with a gi'ayelly bottom, and many 
little rocks or pebbles. After dark a 
while, the camp ground was brilliantly 
lighted up ; I went and borrowed 
some old clothes, and dressed myself 
in disguise, and obtained an old straw 
hat. Thus attired, I sallied out, and 
presently, unperceiyed, I mixed among 
these rowdies, and soon got all their 
plans ; they were to wait till the con- 
gregation was dismissed, the lights 
put out, and the people retired to 
rest; and then they were to march 
up and stone the preachers* tent, and 
if I made my appearance to annoy 
them in any way, they were to give 
me a shower of stones. I mixed 
freely among them, and do not sup- 
pose any one eyen suspected me at 
all. Meeting closed, the lights were 
blown out« and the people mostly 
retired to rest ; in the meantime I had 
slipped down to the brook, and filled 
the pockets of the old oyercoat that I 
had borrowed, with little stones ; and 
as I came up to them, they were just 



ready to commence operations on the- 
preachers* tent; but before they had: 
thrown a single stone, I gathered' 
from my pockets my hands foil ot 
stones, and flung them thick and fiuit 
right in among them, crying out, at 
the top of my ydce, '* Here they are ! 
here they are 1 take them ! take- 
them !" They broke at full speed, 
and such a ronning I hardly ever wit- 
nessed. I took after tiiem, hallooing 
every jump, ''Take them 1 Take 
them I" Thus ended the fivoe. We- 
had no more interruption, and our 
camp-meeting went on gloriously, and 
we had many conversions dear and 
powerful. 

There lived in this settlement a very 
pious sister, who was much afflicted ; 
she was poor ; and money was scarce, 
and hard to get ; but this sister be- 
lieved it to be her duty, and the duty 
of every member of the Church, to aid 
in the support of the Gospel. She waa 
very libOTal, and very punctual in pay- 
ing her quarterage ; but drcnmstanoeSy 
entirely beyond her control, prevented 
her from getting the money to pay her 
quarterage. The aboye-named camp- 
meeting was the last quarterly meeting 
before conference, and the thought, 
that her preachers were to go away 
without their pay, greatly afflicted her ; 
she talked to me about it^ and felt 
greatly distressed, and eyen wept over 
it. On Monday morning, she went 
home, living but a short distance from 
the camp-ground, to gnt a fresh supply 
of provisions, and, as she returned to 
the camp ground, she found, lying in 
the road, a silver dollar ; she picked it 
up, and came to the camp-ground 
greatly rejoicing, and said the Lord had 
given her that dollar to pay her 
preachers, and she gave it to the 
support of the Gospel with great 
cheerfulness. Now, if all our Church 
members would act as conscientioiisly 
as this beloved sister, our preachers 
would never go without their pay. 
This sister lived and died a noble 
pattern of piety ; her end was peaoe^ 
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and weU might ahft ny, on her dying 
ooneh, .to l»er snironnding Mends, 
who wept by her bedside: ''Follow 
me^ M I hftTO fbUowed the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

Before I take leave of this camp- 
meeting, I will relate an incident to 
show what lengths peopk can go in 
wild and unjustifiable fimaticitu. 
There eame a man to this meeting 
from one of the CarolinaB, who had 
professed religion in some of the re- 
Tivals in that conntiy. Qe was a man 
of good education, and wealthy, of 
polite maaners, of chaste and pleasant 
oon-fersation ; he had joined no Church, 
had no licence to preach £rom any 
accredited branch ai the Christian 
Church, had no testimonials of his good 
ohancter, or of being in feUowship 
with any Christian body whatever ; 
and yet he professed to be called of 
God to ihe ministry of the word, and 
that €bd had appointed him to travel 
aU over the world, and to travel on 
foot too. 

first, he was to bring about a nni- 
veoraal peace «mong all nations ; then, 
secondly, he was to unite all the 
bnmehes of the Christian Church, 
and make them one. Until then he 
was forbidden to ride, or go in any 
other way than on feci ; and when he 
had accomplished the object of his 
nuflsion, the closing of which m^ to 
be attended by the bringing in of the 
Jews, and theb return to Palestine, 
and tin rebuilding of Jemsalem, and 
the rearing up of the Temple ; then 
Christ was to descend bodily as he 
ascended, and .reign a thousand years 
on earth, in the midst of his saints; 
and than, and not till then, he» the 
preadier, was to ride, and lide m 
triumph into the new Jerusalem, and 
this was to he the commencement of 
the milleuiium. This man would 
talk on the subject until his feeHngs 
would be wrought up to an ecstatic 
rapture, and he would shout in appa- 
rent triuni{rfi, as if he had performed 
the giuatcst work ever aooompKshed 



on earth, saving the redemption of 
the world. Although his whole con- 
versation on the subject was repilete 
with supreme absurdities, yet it was 
astonishing to see with what earnest 
attention Sie people heard him in his 
private conversations ; I say private, 
because I would not let him occupy 
the pulpit, and deliver his disoonises 
from the stand, although he, and 
others, importuned me to let him do 
so ; but 1 told them, No, I could not, 
in riew of my reqionsiliility to Ood 
tokd man, permit any such religious 
foolishness to disturb and divert the 
minds of the people from the sober 
truths of the Qo^el, and gave, as my 
decided opinion, that God would not 
swerve one hair^s breadth frmn the 
i^jTstem of truth recorded in the Gospel 
to save or to damn the world. This 
gave him great offimoe, and shortly 
he left us ; and I was exceedingly glad 
when he took his departure. During 
the time he stayed among us I tried to 
reason him out of his absurd notions, 
to show the great folly and inconsistency 
of his views, but all in vain ; he con* 
strned it into persecution, and a dispo- 
sition to fight against GK)d. I hare 
lived to see many of these insane en- 
thusiasts oa the subject of rel^iion, and 
I have never seen any good resulting 
from giving them any countenance at 
all; bat in several instances, great 
hana was done by showing them coun- 
tenance. They can manufectove more 
iknatioB, and in a shorter time, than 
twenty good, sound, Gospel ministers 
can turn five sinners from the eiror of 
their ways to the service of the living 
and true God. Perhaps it may not be 
considered out of place to indulge here 
in a few remarks on the subject of this 
wild, frenried feoaticism. « 

There are several classes of these 
fenatics, according to the best observa* 
tions that I have been able to make, 
and I have had many oppoitnnities in 
the course of my fifty years' ministiy. 
Firsts there are many that are truly 
awakekied and soaadiy converted to 
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G-od, and are. pious, but instead of 
taking the word of God for their oiilj 
infallible guide, and trying the spirits, 
and their impressions or feelings, by 
that as a standard, they take all their 
impressions and sadden impalses of 
loind as inspirations from God, and 
act accordingly. If you oppose them, 
they say and believe you are fighting 
against God. If you try to reason 
them out of their visionary flights, 
and settle them down on the sure 
foundation, the word of Grod, they 
construe it all into the want of reli- 
gion, and cry out persecution. 

Secondly. There is another class of 
enthasiastic persons, that not only seem, 
but actually are, so supremely wrapped 
up in self, that all they do, or say, or 
perform, is to be seen of men, and if 
they can only get the ignorant multi- 
tude to run after them, and cry, 
^* Hosannah ! blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord," they wrap 
themselves in their mantle of supreme 
self-complacence. They surely have 
not the fear of God before their eyes, 
and their fearful responsibilities seem 
not to enter into their calculations from 
first to last. Woe unto them ! If they 
want to go to hell, they had better take 
the most obscure route to that dismal 
region, and go single-handed, and alone, 
than to draw the ignorant and g^ing 
crowds, the riff-raff of all God's crea- 
tion, after them ; but all rebels against 
the government of God love company. 
The devil himself is a fearful witness 
of this fact, when under his mutinous 
and revolting conspiracy against the 
eternal majesty of Heaven he drew 
the third part of the stars of heaven 
after him in his rebellion against God. 
It is impossible to calculate the mis- 
chief done by this dass of fanatics, 
and the many souls they have ruined 
for ever. 

Thirdly, There is a dark, motley 
crowd of wizards, witches, and spiiitual 
rappers, so called, that have, sooner or 
later, infested aU lands, and are the 
common property of the devil. They 



must have a fee for divining and sooth- 
paying, and make a gain of their pre- 
tended art, and some of them pretend 
to be ministers of Christ and followers 
of the Lamb. By the indulgence of 
my readers I will give a very brief, 
and, of course, imperfect statement of 
a case that will set this matter in a 
ti*ue light. 

There was, in one of our Eastern 
conferences, a very talented, shrewd, 
travelling preacher, whose piety was 
of a doubtful complexion. If his 
piety liad been equal to his talents as 
a pulpit orator, he certainly could have 
done a great deal of good ; but being 
weighed in the balances of the public 
mind, and in point of piety found 
wanting, he thought he must rise 
somehow, so be fell in with those 
locusts of Kgypt, the spiritual rappers, 
took a few lessons, and then commenced 
operations, and really astonished the 
ignorant multitudes, himself with the 
rest. He pretended to call up the 
dead from every country and clime ; he 
sammoned them from heaven, earth, 
and hell ; he not only could tell who 
was happy in heaven, as he said, but 
who were miserable in hell ; he could 
hold communion with God, with angels, 
spirits, and the devil also. The last 
part 1 am not disposed to doubt. In- 
deed, I have very little doubt that he 
was ipi constant communion with the 
devil. 

The Church was grieved with this 
state of things, and the ministers 
thought it their duty to arrest him, 
not only for these presumptuous pre- 
tensions, but for sundry other moral 
delinquencies. They tried him, and 
expelled him from the church. He 
appealed to the General Con£9renoe 
that sat in Pittsburgh in 1848. On 
examination the General Conference 
thought that there was some infor- 
mality in his trial in the annual con- 
ference to which he belonged, and they 
remanded it back to his conference for 
a new trial. The conference took up 
the case again, found him guilty of 
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seyeraUimmoralities, and expelled him 
again. Fi-om this act of expulsion he 
appealed to the General Conference that 
sat in Boston in 1852. In his defence 
before that body, he openly avowed 
that he could tell what was going on in 
heaven, earth, and hell ; that he had 
foretold the results of many of the 
important battles in Mexico, under 
Generals Taylor and Scott, before the 
battles were fought ; and that he knew 
how the decision of that General Con- 
ference would go, before the trial 
ended. When the special pleadings in 
his case were over, and he was re- 
quested to retire, in order that the 
Conference should make up their ver- 
dict, I slipped out at ihe door after 
him, and said to him, *^Now, Brother 
8., can you tell how this Conference 
will decide in your case beforehand ?" 

** Yes, I can," said he. 

"Well," said I, *'if you will teU me 
now, and they should decide as you 
say, you can very easily make a con- 
vert of me. Do tell me here, privately ; 
I will say nothing about it till the ver- 
dict is rendered." 

**Get away," said he; "I will not 
doit." 

"No," said I, "because you can- 
not." 

The General Conference, with great 
unanimity affirmed the decision of the 
court below, and he was expelled." 

While I was on my way to the quar- 
terly meeting in Mississippi Circuit, at 
Brother J. Pickett's, in what was then 
Madison County, south of the Macoupin 
Creek, there had fallen a tremendous 
rain, and the creek was out of its 
banks. There was a little, old, crazy, 
horse boat ; and although within a few 
miles of the place where the quarterly 
meeting was to be held, there was no 
chance of getting there without risking 
life in this old, crazy boat* across this 
rapid stream. When I rode up to the 
creek there sat a good old local preacher 
on the bank, holding his horse by the 
bridle. After the usual salut-ations 
he said, 



"Brother, I started to go to the 
quarterly meeting, but I have no 
money, and the ferryman will not set 
me over, even on trust." 

"How much does he charge?" 
said I. 

He replied, "Twelve and a hair 
cents." 

**Very well, brother," said I, "go 
with me, and I will pay the ferriage." 

So we crossed and got out safely. 
That night this old brother preached, 
and the power of the Lord was present 
to kill and make alive. Three souls 
were converted and six joined the 
Church, and we had an excellent meeting. 
I state this little circumstance to show 
the great godd that can be done with a 
small sum of money. I do not think 
that I ever laid out (twelve and a half 
cents to better advantage in all my 
little pilgrimage on earth. 

From this quarterly meeting I 
crossed the Illinois River on to the 
military tract, aiming for the Atlas 
Circuit quarterly meeting: Late in 
the evening I rode up to a temporary 
building, a total stranger, and asked 
for quarters for the nighty which was 
readily granted. I found that my 
landlord's family had moved from 
some of the New-England states, and 
were a well-informed and clever family. 
The gentleman's name was Colonel Ross. 
Several families had moved out here, 
and had been living here three or four 
years, and, perhaps, had never heard a 
sermon since they had settled in this 
new country. I was invited to pray in 
the family night and morning. Our 
conversation chiefly turned on religious 
subjects. When I started on next 
morning, they would receive no com- 
pensation from me, and as they were 
kind, and would have nothing for my 
night's lodging, having in my saddle- 
bags a few religious books, I drew out 
"The Letters and Poems of Caroline 
Matilda Thayer," and made a present 
of this little book to my landlady, and 
went on my way. 

I was happy afterward to learn from 
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this landlady's own month that Ood 
made ifaia Ihile book the means of her 
sound oonTenion. She fed a ha^fpy. 
Christian life^ and died a peaoefid, 
trinmidiant death. I name this little 
cinmmstance to show, in a small waj, 
what good ean he done by the du- 
trihntion of religions hooks among the 
people. It has often been a ipiestion 
that I shall nerer he aUe to answer on 
earth, whether I have done the most 
good by pfeadnng or distrihnting reii- 
gioofl bodes. If we as a diaich had 
been blessed with a flonrishing Book 
Concern, soch as we now hare, and onr 
preadien had scattered hooka broad- 
cast over these Western wilds, or anj 
other wilds, it woold be impossibfe to 
ten the Tast amount of good that would 
have been done. And, indeed, this is 
one of the grand seerete of the snceess 
of onr early Methodist preadiers. 

Well do I zemember of reading in 
early life, Snssell's Seyen Seimons, 
Nelaon's Jonmals, and snch books as 
these, whidi wonld make me weep^ 
and pray too. For more than fif^ 
years I have firmly bdieyed, that it 
was a part and parcel of a Methodist 
preacher's most sacied duty to eircnlate 
good books whereyer they go among 
the people. And I claim to haye come 
as nigh my duty in this as any other, 
and perhaps more so. I haye spread 
thousands of dollars' worth among the 
peo^e; sometimes a thousand dollars' 
worth a year. Bat I fear a diange far 
the worse has come oyer onr Methodist 
preadiers on this subject ; many of 
them, since the country has grown up 
into improyed life, and wealth aboundi^ 
fed themselyes degraded in peddling 
books^ ss they call it^ and want to roll 
this whole duty on to the eolportatra. 
But I bel^ye, with oor most exoeUent 
Discipline, that we should ''be ashamed 
of nothing but sin." The religious press 
13 destined, in the order of Phyyidence, 
to giye moral freedom to the perishing 
millions of earth. ' * My people, " saith 
the Lord, "perish for la^ of know- 
ledge." Tlunk of this, ye ministers 



of Jesus Christ ; lay aside your «pride,. 
^»^ ff ull to yoor aid in d i tff i»' ^ tit^*ig" 
rehgioBS knowledge Innn the indpH, 
rd^ioos books, and God will own the 
efort^ and pncper the work of your 
hands eteiy where. 

I suppose I was the first preadier 
who oyer held a camp^meeting in the 
military tract, in what is now called 
Fike^ Adams, Sehnykr, and Hancock 
CoantieaL We had a eanp-meeting in< 
Pike County in 1827. We had but 
one tent on the groud, and that was- 
caOed the "Preachers' Tent." The 
peopleroUed on to the ground in their- 
waggons; bsonj^t thdr yictuals, and 
ate at the waggons. We hdd this- 
meeting seyeial days and nights in this^ 
way, and we had a prosperous meeting. 
We held one in Schuyler County the 
same season, and many souls were 
blessed. 

Onr Pottawattomie nussion was lo- 
cated on Fox Biyer. Jesse Walker was 
missionary, and I was appointed super- 
intendent ; and it belonged to the Illi- 
nois District. During the two years* 
that I superintended tins mission I 
receiyed not one cent from the mis- 
sionary funds. We had near one hundred 
miles of nnfaiokeu wilderness country 
to pass through to get to this misnon. 
I had to pack ^vyisions for myself and 
horse to and from the mission. There- 
being no roads, I had to hire my pilot,, 
and camp out. 

Haying made ]Heparations fiv the 
joum^, and an appointment to meet> 
the chiefs of the nation at the ndssioa, 
I started from the Peoria Quarteriy- 
Meeting with my pilot and seyeral 
ycdunteers for the mission. We shaped 
our course from point to point of timber. 
Late in the eyenin^ we struck the- 
timb» of the Illinois Vermilion, and 
finding plenty of water, we camped, 
struck fire, -cooked, and took supper 
and dinner all under one. We had 
pnqrer, fixed our blankets and over- 
coats, and hud us down, and slept, 
soundly and sweetly till nfict morning. 
We rose early, took breakfiist, fed ouz^ 
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hones, and started on our way across 
the lUinois River, swimming our horses 
beside a oanoe, and just at night reached 
the mission. We called -^e mission 
family together and preached to them. 
The next day the chiefe appeared ; we 
smoked the pipe of friendship with 
them, and, through an interpreter, I 
made a speech to them, explaining our 
object in establishing a missian among 
theoL All the chie& now shook hands 
with nSy as their custom is, and gare 
us a rery sociable talk, and all bid us 
a cordial welcome save one, who was 
strongly opposed to our coming among 
them. He did not wish to change ihmr 
religion and their customs, nor to 
educate their children. I replied to 
him, and met all his objections. I 
tried to show them the benefits of 
civilisation and the Ohnstian religion. 
There were present a Chippewa chief, 
with his two daughters at the mission. 
This chief made a flaming speech in 
favour of the Mission and in favour of 
our '* Great Father," the President^ 
and the American people* He had 
fought under the American eolom's in 
the last war with England, and had 
his diploma from the President as a 
bimve captain, and showed it with great 
exultation. His two daughters were 
dressed like the whites, and could read 
pretty well. When our '* great talk" 
was over, I asked them the liberty to 
preach to them, which was granted. I 
tried to explain to them the original 
state of man, the fall of man, and the 
redemption through Christ ; the con- 
dition of salvation, namely, faith in 
Christ, and obedience to all the pre- 
cepts of the GK>spel, as revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures; and urged t^m to 
repent, and forsake all their sins, and 
come to Christ 

It was an awkward and slow way to 
preach, through an interpreter, but I 
sueceeded much better than I antici- 
pated. One Indian woman, who had 
obtained religion, as we believed, desired 
baptism, and the ordinance was ad- 
mniistaped to her. Several couple, 



from the scattering white people that- 
hung around the mission, applied to be- 
married. 

Alter cBreeting matters, according to- 
my inatmetionB as supenntendent, we 
started for home. After travelling 
near fifty miles, night came on at a 
point of timber called Crow Tom% and 
there we camped. A dreadful storm 
of wind arose, whidi blew a severe 
gale, but Providence favoured us in 
withholding tiie rain, and we con- 
sidered tbdii a great blessing. The^ 
next day we reaohed the settlement, in 
health and saftty. 

We expended several thousand dol- 
lars of missionary money in improving 
these mission premises, and succeeded ' 
in eivilising and Christianising a few of 
these Indiuis, but 1^ whites kept con- 
stantly encpoaehing on them till they 
became vestless, and finidly the govern- 
ment bought them out. The mission 
premises, with a sectiim of hmd, was^ 
reserved for one of the half breed, so 
that the Missionary Society lost all 
they had expended. It is true, the 
chiefe of the nation gave Brother- 
Walker a thousand doUars of their 
annuities, as a compensation for the 
improvements he had made with the 
missioBary money; and this money 
properly belonged to the Missionary 
Society, but they never realised it ; 
and tiie Indians moved, finally, west 
of the Mississippi. There is still a 
lingeriag, wasting remnant of that 
nation ; they have a misnonary among 
them, and a good many of them are 
piovs Christiaiie. 

Before tins mission was broken up 
there appeared another of titose wan- 
dering stars, or visionary preachers, by 
the name of Paine. He visited a 
camp-meeting held ^ear Springfield. 
He had no proper credentials to prea<^, 
and yet he professed to be commis- 
sioned from heaven to convert the 
world, whites, Indians, and all. He 
wanted to preach at my camp-neeting, 
but I would not permit him to occupy 
the stand. He called off the kxwe- 
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crowd some distaace into the woods, 
gaTe OS a terrible tongne-lanhing, and 
then dei^irted north to preach to the 
Indians. In the meantime the Black 
Hawk Indian war had broken onty and 
they were kiUing onr people on the 
ontskirts of the settlements fearfdlly. 
This Paine had gotten ap somewhere 
this side of Chicago, and wanted to 
come down the country toward the old 
mission. He was admonished not to 
venture, and was assured the Indians 
would kill him, but he was so visionary 
that he said he was not afraid to go 
alone, right in among them, for the 
Lord would protect him, and the 
Indians would not hurt a hair of his 
head. ' He, in despite of every warn- 
ing, started alone, through a long 
prairie. The Indians were waylaying 
the trail, and as he drew near a point 
of tim3)er they shot and killed him, 
and then cut off his head ; after scalp- 
ing it, they placed it on a pole, and 
stuck the pole erect in the ground. 
They then took his horse and riding 
apparatus, clothes, &c. The next day, 
as a company of men passed, they saw 
Paine's head sticking on a pole, and 
Lis body greatly mangled by the 
wolves ; and this was an end of his 
commission to coavert the world, 
Indians and all. ** As the fool dieth, 
60 died he." 

In the fall of 1827, September 20th, 
our conference was holden in Mount 
Carmel, and I was continued on the 
Illinois District, and the name of the 
Mississippi Circuit changed to Apple 
Creek Circuit. At the Mount Carmel 
Conference we elected our delegates 
that sat in Pittsburgh, May Ist, 1828. 
This was our fifth delegated General 
Conference, and the first we ever had 
in the West, this side of the moun- 
tains. 

In the month of April, Brother Dew, 
Brother Thompson, and myself met at 
St. Louis, to take passage on board a 
steamboat to the General Conference in 
Pittsburgh. We had never been on 
board a steamboat before, at least I 



never had. They were then a new 
thing among us, so we took passage on 
board the " Yelocepede," Mr. Bay, 
captain. Before we went aboard. 
Brothers Dew and Thompson, witJi the 
kindest feelings imaginable, thought it 
their duty to caution me to be very 
quiet, for these steamboat fellows, 
passengers and all, were desperadoes. 
They knew I was outspoken, loved 
everybody, and feared nobody. They 
were afraid I would get into some 
difficulty with somebody. I tiianked 
them very kindly for their special care 
over me. "Bnty"saadl, ** brethren, 
take care of yourselves ; I think I 
know how to behave myself, and make 
others behave themselves, if need be." 

When we got aboard we had a 
crowded cabin, a mixed multitude ; 
some Deists, some Atheists, some 
Universalists, a great many profane 
swearers, drunkards, gamblers, fid- 
dlers, and dancers. We dropped 
down to the barrack, below St. Louis, 
! and there came aboard eight or ten 
' United States officers, and we had a 
< jolly set, I assure you. They drank, 
fiddled, danced, swore, played cards, 
men and women too. I walked about, 
sud nothing, but plainly saw we were 
in a bad snap, but there was no way to 
help ourselves. Brother Thompson 
came to me, and said, "Lord have 
mercy on me ; what shall we do ?" 

"Go to your berth," said I, "and 
stay there quietly." 

"No," said he; "I'll reprove 
them." 

"Now, brother," said I, "do not 
cast your pearls before swine." 

"Well," said he, " I won't stay in 
the cabin ; I'll go on deck." 

Up he started, and when he got 
there, behold, they were playing cards 
from one end of the deck to the 
other. Back he came, and said, 
"What shall I do? I cannot stand 
it." 

"Well," said I, "Brother Thomp- 
son, be quiet and behave yourself ; yoa 
have no way to remedy your condition. 
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unless yon jnmp oyerboard and swim 
to shore." 

So tUngs went on several days and 
nights. At the month of the Ohio 
there came ahoard a Captain Waters. 
He had a new fiddle and a pack ctf 
cards. He was a professed infidel. 
Card-playiog was renewed all over 
the cabin. The captain of the boat 
was as fond of drinking and card 
playing as any of them. There was a 
lieutenant of the regular army on 
board, and although he was very 
wicked, yet he had been raised by 
i*eligioas parents. His wife, as he 
told me, was a good Christian. In 
walking the guard, this lieutenant, 
whose name was Barker, and myself 
fell into conversation, and, being by 
ourselves, I took occasion to remon- 
strate with him on the subject of his 
profanity. He readily admitted it 
was wrong, and said, *'I have been 
better taught. But 0," said he, "the 
demoralizing life of a soldier !'* 

There was also a Major Biddle on 
board, a professed infidel, but gentle- 
manly in his manners ; he afterward 
fell in a duel, in or near St. Louis. I 
got a chance to talk to him in private, 
and alone; I remonstrated against 
his profanity : he agreed with me in 
all I said. In this way I got to talk 
to many of them, and they mostly 
ceased to swear profsinely in my pre- 
sence. Presently, they gathered 
around the table, and commenced 
playing cards ; I walked carelessly 
up, and looked on. Lieutenant Barker 
and Captain Waters looked up at me ; 
I knew they felt reproved. Said one 
of them to me, '*We are not black- 
legs; we are not playing for money, 
but just to kill time." I affected to 
be profoundly ignorant of what they 
were doing, and asked them what 
those little spotted things were. Mr. 
Barker said, 

**Sit down here, and I will show you 
what we are doing, and how we do it." 

"No, no," said I, **my friends; I 
am afraid it is all wrong." 



They insisted there was no harm in 
it at all. 

**Well," said I, "gentlemen, if you 
are just playing for fun, or to kill 
time, would it not be much better to 
drop all such foolishness, and let us 
talk on some topic to inform each 
other ? Then we could all be edified. 
As it is, a few of you enjoy all the 
pleasure, if indeed, there is any in 
it ; while the rest of us, who have no 
taste for such amusements, are not at 
all benefited. Come, lay aside those 
little spotted papers, that are only 
calculated to please children of a larger 
size, and let us talk on History, Phi- 
losophy, or Astronomy ; then we can 
all enjoy it, and be greatly bene- 
fited." ' 

Captain Waters said, "Sir, if you 
will debate with me on the Christian 
religion, we will quit all our cards, 
fiddles, and dances." 

"I will do it with pleasure, cap- 
tain," said I. "I have only one ob- 
jection to debate with you. Yon are 
in the habit, I see, of swearing pro- 
fanely, and using oaths, and I can't 
swear back at you ; and I fear, a de- 
bate mixed up with profane oaths, 
would be unprofitable." 

"Well, sir," said he, "if you will 
debate with me on that subject, I will 
pledge you my word and honour that 
I will not swear a single oath." 

"Very well, sir," said I ; "on that 
condition I will debate with you." By 
this time there were gathered around 
us a large crowd. 

"Well,'' said Lieutenant Barker, 
"take notice of the terms on which 
this debate is to be conducted." Said 
he, "Now, gentlemen, draw near, and 
take your seats, and listen to the 
arguments ; and by the consent of the 
two belligerent^gentlemen, I will keep 
order." 

We both agreed to his proposition. 
The captain opened the discussion by 
a great flourish of trumpets, expres;i- 
ing his great happiness at having one 
more opportunity of vindicating the 
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religioa of reason and nature, in 
opposition to the religion of a bastard. 
To ^1 of these flourishes I simply re- 
plied, that the Christian religion was 
-of age, and conld speak for itself; 
and that I felt proad of an opportonity 
to show that infidelity was bom ont 
of holy wedlock ; and, therefore, in 
ithe strictest sense^ was a bastard, 
and that I thought it ill becaste the 
^advocate of a notorioas iU^gitimAte to 
heap any reproaches <m Chnst. These 
exordiums had one good effiset; they 
>flxed and riveted Uie attention of 
■almost all the passmgers, the captain 
•of the boat, ladies, and all. My op- 
ponent then proceeded to lay down 
■his premises, and draw his conclosions. 
When his twenty minutes expired, I 
replied ; and in my reply, quoted a 
passage of Scripture. 

' ' Hold, sir, " said my opponent, * * I 
don't allow a book of fables and lies 
.to be brought in ; nothing shall be 
4MUnitted here bat honourable testi- 
jnony." 

"Verywell,sir,"saidl; "theBible 
shall be dispensed with altogether as 
-evidence ; and then I feel confident I 
•can overturn your system on testimony 
drawn from the book of nature ; " and 
proceeded in the argument. 

In this second replication, he quoted 
Tom Paine as evidence. 

<*Hold, sir,'' [said I ; ''such a de- 
.j;nided witness as Tom Paine can't 
be admitted as testimony in this 
4ebate." 

My opponent flew into a violent 
passion, and swore profanely that God 
Almighty never made a purer and 
mtfre honourable man than Tom 
Paine. As he belched forth these 
horrid oaths, I took him by the chin 
with my hand, and moved his jaws 
together, and made his teeth rattle 
together at a mighty rate. He rose 
to his feet^ so did I. He drew his 
fist, and swore he would smite me to 
the floor. Lieutenant Barker sprang in 
between ur, saying, 

Cartwright^ stand back ; you can 
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beat him in argnment^ and I can whip 
him ; and, if there is any fighting to 
b« done, I am his man, from, the point 
of a needle to the month of a cannon ; 
for he is no gentleman, as he pledged 
his word and honour that he would not 
swear ; and he has broken his word and 
forfeited his honour." 

Well, I had then to fly in between 
them, to prevent a bloody fight, for 
they both drew deadly weapons. 
Finally, this ended the argument. 
My valorous captain made concessions, 
and all became pacified. From this 
out, Barker was my iut firiend, and 
would have fought for me at any 
time ; and my infidel. Captain Waters, 
became very friendly to me; and 
when we landed in the night at Louis- 
ville, he insisted that I should go home 
with him, and partake of his very best 
hospitalities. 

But, to return a little to my 
narrative, the whole company that 
witnessed the encounter with my 
infidel captain were interested in my 
favour. Our boat was old and crasy, 
and we made but little speed ; ocmse- 
quently, we were detained on the 
river over Sunday. Early on Sabbath 
morning^ the passengers formed them- 
selves into a kind of committee of the 
whole, and appointed a special com- 
mittee to wait on me, and invite me 
to preach to them that day on the boat. 
Lieutenant Barker was the committee. 
He came to me, and presented the 
request. I said, 

** Lieutenant, I never travelled on 
a steamboat before, and it will be a 
very awkward affair for me to preach 
on the boat; and besides, I don't 
know that the captain would like 
such an arrangement ; and the passen- 
gers will drink, and perhaps gamble, 
and be disorderly; and every man on 
a steamboat is a free man, and will do 
pretty much as he pleases, and will not 
be reproved." 

Said the lieutenant, '*! have con- 
sulted the captain of the boat, and he 
is willing, and pledges himsdf to 
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keep good order. And now, tax," 
aaadhoy ''we liave aanoyed you, and 
your fellow>clei|gymen all tiie week, 
and I pledge yon my word all diall be 
•orderly, and yon s^all enjoy your rdd- 
gious priyileges on Sunday undisturbed, 
and you must preach to us. We need 
it, and the'eompany will not be eatisfied 
•if you don't comply/' 

I gaye my consent, and we fixed on 
ihe following times, for three sermons, 
•one unmedk.tely after the table was 
■cleared off a^r break&st, one after 
•dinner, and one after supper. I led 
the way, taking the morning hour. 
The eabin was seated in good order, 
the deck passengers were invited 
down. We had a rery orderly, well- 
behayed congregation. Brother Dew 
preaehed in tiie afternoon, and Brother 
Thompson at night, and I rarely 
ever spent a more orderly Sabbath 
anywhere within the walls of a churoh. 
From this out we had no more 
drunkenness, profane swearing, or 
card-playing. What good was done, 
if any, the judgment-day will alone 
declai^. I cannot close this sketch 
and do jnstiee to my feelings without 
saying a few things more. 

After the adjournment of the Ge- 
neral Oonferenee, on our reiura trip 
home, the river had fallen very much. 



We could not pass over the 'ftlls^ and 
ike canal was not finished around 
them. Of course we had to land and 
re-ship at the foot of the falls. The 
JMary]^nd, a good steamboat, lay here 
waiting &r pasaengen. When I en- 
tered this boat, almost the first man 
I met was Lieutenant Baricer, who, 
when he recognised me, sprang for- 
ward Mid seised me by the hand, and 
said, <'0, is this Mr. Gartwrightf " 
and really seemed as glad to see me 
as if I had heaa. his own brother. He 
had been on East, and was returning 
with his wife to some of the Western 
military posts. 

**Now, wr," said he, "I told you I 
had a good little Christian woman for 
my wife. She is in the ladies' cabin. 
I have talked to her of you a thousand 
times. Oome^ you must go right in 
with me, and I will introduce her to 
you. I know she will be glad to see 
and form an aotuaintance with you." 

I went, and was introduced to this, 
as I believe, Ohristian lady. We had 
a number of preachers on board, re- 
turning delegates from the General 
Conference^ and we had preaching 
almost every day and night from that 
to St. liouis, fi>r we had almost entire 
command of the boat. 



CHAPTEE XX. 



METHODIST EPISCOPAL OHTJBCH IS CANADA, 



Ih the fall of 1 828 our conference sat ! that I ever missed attending in fifty 
in Madison, Indiana, October 9ih. ' years. My wife was sorely afflicted, 
This was the only annual conference , and was supposed to be at the gat«s 
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of deatby so that I did not thiDk it 
mj duty to leave her, though a kind 
Providence spared her to nie a little 
longer, and she still lives. I was 
reappointed to the Illinois Di£trict. 
The Oneida Annual Conference was 
formed at the General Conference in 
May, 1828. This made nine annual 
conferences east, and eight west of 
the mountains. They had a member- 
ship in the nine Eastern conferences 
of 270,210. In the East there were of 
travelling preachers 984. We had in 
the West, of travelling preachers 519. 
Of members the West had 150,894. 
Total number of members, 421, 104 ; 
of travelling preachers, 1503. 

The new Hampshire and Vermont 
Conferences was formed in the interim ; 
or between the General Conferences 
of 1828 and 1832. It will also be 
remembered that Canada had existed 
as a separate annual conference, and 
was in union, as a conference, with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
these United States, and was regularly 
supplied with American preachers, 
and superintended by our American 
bishops. Being under the British 
laws, that established the Catholic 
Church in Lower Canada, and the 
Church of England in Upper Canada, 
our people, members, and preachers, 
laboured under many civil disabilities. 
They thought, under all the circum- 
stances, that it would be better to be 
separated from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in these United States, 
and organised into a distinct Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada ; elect 
from among themselves a bishop, that 
should bo resident among them ; and 
thereby avoid many of those disabilities 
that had fallen so heavily upon them, 
in consequence of being tinder the 
jurisdiction of American Bishops. 
Accordingly, they petitioned the 
General Conference of 1828, at Pitts- 
burgh, to set them oflf as a separate 
and distinct Church ; but, after careful 
consideration and investigation, the 
General Conference, with great una- 



nimity, I'esolved, that they were not 
vested with any constitutional power 
to divide the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; and, therefore, declined 
granting them their request ; but said, 
if they really thought their civil dis- 
abilities were a burden too grievous to 
be borne, they would throw no difficul- 
ties in their way, but leave them to 
make their own choice, whether they 
would remain as an integral pait of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States, or organise themselves 
into a separate Church. They chose 
the latter first, and then merj^ed them- 
selves into the great Wesleyan connexion 
of England. 

In this organisation of the Canada 
Methodist Episcopal Church many false 
statements have been made, alleging, 
that the General Conference of 1828, 
at Pittsburgh, did divide the Church. 
But be it distinctly remembered, that 
no official act of that General Conference 
can be produced to establish the truth 
of this assertion ; so far from it, that 
directly the contrary is the fact in this 
case ; and, generally, those who affirm 
and publish this unreasonable false- 
hood, know that these statements are 
at war with truth, and they only resort 
to this subterfuge in order to justify 
the Southern disorganised secession 
from the Methodist Episcopal Churcli 
in 1844-45, and thereby claim anotiier 
division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the General Conference of 
1844. 

The organisation of all Christian 
Churches is the voluntary association 
of individuals, under the accredited 
supervision of a Divinely-appointed 
ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and not a ministerial act separate and 
apart from the voluntary choice of the 
individual consent of the members that 
compose that Church. The ministerial 
act, asserted and maintained, in organ- 
ising a Church, independent of the 
choice of the individuals that compose 
that Church, is clearly '* lording it 
over God's heritage," and is a fearful 
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feature of popery. And that this is 
the fact, in reference to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, is as clear 
as a sunbeam ; for there are thousands 
in the pale of that Church that are 
not there by choice, but of necessity of 
some kind. And there are many that 
are greatly entangled with slavery ; so 
much so, that if it had been left to 
their choice, they would have clung to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with a 
dying grasp. And there are thousands, 
if they could obtain the ministers of 
their choice, who would speedily return 
to the bosom of the- Church, and hail 
with delight the privilege of being 
united again to their spiritual mother. 

How wicked it must be for those 
ministers of the Church, South, to 
fabricate everj kind of story, to hedge 
up the way of our ministers, who 
from the purest and most benevolent 
feelings, go into the slave states, 
fiimply to gather the poor destitute 
members of our Church, as a matter of 
l)enevolent duty. They cry, "Church 
North," "Abolitionism," when they 
know that most of our preachers are 
not abolitionists, but occupy the very 
ground our venerable &ther8 and 
founders occupied before they were 
bom. They as good as murdered the 
lamented Kelly, who died from the 
abuse he received from the blood- 
stained hands of his persecutors, urged 
on by those very pro-slavery pretended 
ministers. Many of them greatly re- 
joice, and triumph over, having gained 
the Church suits by the unholy, not to 
say bribed judges. Mark ye! the 
blighting curse of God will follow these 
ungodly and unjust gains; and the 
time will come, when the visible dis- 
approbation of a jnst and holy God will 
.be manifest to all men. 

There is one circumstance that befell 
me at the General Conference at Pitts- 
burgh in 1828, that I wish briefly to 
state ; but, for the sake of honourable 
feelings, I must be sparing of names. 
Brother Waterman, who was consider- 
ably radicalized, had the duty assigned 



him of billeting out the preachers 
among the families that had agreed to 
take care of them during the General 
Conference. When I arrived in Pitts- 
burgh I went to Brother Waterman to 
know where I was to stay, and he gave 
me a ticket to a gentleman's house in 
Alleghany Town ; he was nominally a 
ruffle-shirted Methodist; he was rich, 
and abounded in almost all the good 
things of this world. His lady was a 
very genteel, fine, fashionable woman, 
but a stiff-storched Presbyterian ; so I 
was told. One of the bishops was 
stationed here, and two D.D.'s, both 
preachers. I, of course, very confi- 
dently made my way to this gentleman's 
house. As I approached the dwelling 
I cast my eye upward, and through a 
window I saw the bishop and another 
preacher sitting in an upper room. 
When I reached the portico the gentle- 
man met me at the entrance. Address- 
ing him, I said : 

"Does Colonel live here ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Brother Waterman informed me, 
as one of the delegates to the General 
Conference, that I was to board with 
you during the Conference ; my name 
is Peter Cartwri'ght ; I hail from 
Illinois." 

"Yes, sir," said he, seriously; "we 
had intended to take four of the 
preachers, but my wife thinks she 

can't take but two, and Bishop 

and Dr. are here already, and we 

can*t accommodate you." 

I felt a little curious, but so foolish 
was I, that I hastily concluded that 
the thing was a trick, played off to 
plague me. He never invited me 
in. 

"Well," said I, "I must see the 
bishop anyhow, and I reckon you'll 
let me stay;" so in I went. After 
entering, 

"Please, sir," said I, "direct me to 
the bishop's room." He did so, and 
up I went, and ushered myself into 
his magisterial presence. After the 
accustomed salutations, which I thought 
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came from the bishop n^li lamsiukl 
ooofaieai^ I said to 9iim : 

''And 18 it BO thftt I sta not ^ H^ 
here after Bvother Waterman has ^wat 
me?" 

'' Too irae, too true," mid he ; 
" the 'lafly of the houae is ndt a Metho- 
dist^ andaays she ia not mlling to:take 
but two. 

The reader may he sure I began to 
feel bad at a mighty Tste; the bishop 
seated hittael^ and began to write, 
looking diy, soar, and cool, but paid 
no fiuiher attention to me. I took 
my hat, and started down stairs m a 
Bughty hurry, gathered my saddle* 
bags, and started off. Just as I 
monnted the steps leading his orna- 
mented lot» the landlord 'hailed ane, 
and requested me to stop. He same 
neax, and in a cold, Miff manner, 
informed me that his wife had eon- 
ckded that I might stay, and incited 
me to return. 

'* No, sir," said I, '< it is too hvte ; I 
can^t, under the circumstaDoes, return. 
I have money enough to pay my way ; 
and I had ratiier pay my way than to 
be treated as Z twre been." 

'*But," said the gentleman, "'you 
must not leave my house in this way ; 
it will be a great reproach to lue and 
my femjly." 

** Yes, sir," said I, "you ought >te 
hare thoujght of that sooner." 

"Well," he asked, "where are you 
gcdnis?" 

"To a tavern," said I, "if I can 
find an orderly one." 

So on l went. After proceeding 
seme distanee I saw a tavern sign, and 
went in, and after looking around a 
little, I said to the tavern keeper : 

" Oan I board with you for a month, 
and be aeoommodated with a private 
room f 

He said I could. 

"Do you keep an orderly heme, or 
shall I be annoyed by druiiEnids and 
gMiblers ?" 

"Myliouse, sir," said he, "is kapit 
ordsily; you shall mi be wtaioywl 



by any rude company whatever, fie- 
seated, sn*,** said he, ** you ^lall have 
a iroom fitted up diiec%. I judge,^' 
said 4ie, '" you are one of the dcfl^atee 
to the General Cond^Mnoe." 

•• iTes, sir, I am," was my reply, 
tiaid he, **Mr. "Waterman was to 
have mA me two pveachers, but none 
have come, udless you are one asedgned 
me." 

"No, sir, 1 am not senlt ; I come on 
my own responsibility." 

Said 'he, "I am a member of no 
Churoh; but my wife is a Methodist, 
and she will be glad for you to stay 
with us." 

I soon began to fed that I had got 
into anoCher atmosphere. I fered well, 
was treated kindly, and bad notbing to 
pay. 

Shortly alter I bad sOttled down, the 
landlord of my first place sou^^t me 
out, «Mid eritreated me to return to bis 
house. He said his wlfe'had 'fitted up 
a comfertalble room, and desired me to 
rOtnm. 

"No,«it," said I, "I shall not do 
it ; I am not dependent on you or yours 
at till, and I am ws!l pirovided for%ere, 
and I msMi to stay." 

He -went home, and sent — -•^- to- 
invite me back again. The messenger 
said I ought te return ; that theiitmily 
were veiy mu<^ mortified at the cireum- 
stanoe that had taken place. 1 told 
him that I feflt under no obligtttionB to 
hkn or them ; that they had treated me 
very cavalierly, and I -should aUde my 
determinatien not to return; but by^ 
invitation I visited them, and stayed 
-whh them some ; but I think I «ffBC- 
tuaUy humlded their pride f«r once. 

I was at this first place sevend 
evenhkgs; but everything setmed to 
come wrong. The bishop Mseoaed as 
•eold as an icicle, and as stiff in his 
nannen as if he bad be^lSie auteomt 
Of all the Bossias. I felt that th«re 
was not the least congeniality in them, 
and that I was alone in eueh company. 
The ttaie of evening devotions came «n. 
HHie BMster «f tiie osresionieB mSnd ue 
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to lead ibe derotioiis ■; but the moment 
X wai requested to do so, it appeared to 
ne that thiok darknou fell on me, and 
if erer I felt the power of the deril, 
physioaliy and memkally, it was just 
then. I imned almost blind, Uteraliy 
blind. Mid the great drops of sweat 
reUed off mj faoe. I was so blind I 
feaved I oo«ld not see to read a 
ohi0er, henoe I tamed to the first 
Fsidm, which I ooold, aad had, 
repeated often hj mamorj ; bnt I 
finuid my HieBMry as de^thne as my 
sight, and s«rely, memory, sight, and 
aU gOM^ I* asde a very stammeriBg 
out alt repeating the] first psalm ; bat 
I 0tamm^ied «¥er it in scmie sort. My 
▼oiee was usually clear in those days, 
aoad I oonld mng tofembly weil. I 
rose and eommenoed singing a verse oT 
one of oar ikrolliar hymns, but not a 
B0«1 in the crowd, by name or natare, 
woald fliaig with me. I stopped shorty 
and kaeeted down to pray, but in ail 
my life I was nerer in a ^worBO plight 
to ipmjT bat oaoe, and that wsji the first 
time agy leader called on me to pray in 
pibblie afker I had professed religion. 
I th» thoaghi my head was as laoge as 
akeose, andl now thoaght I had no 
head «t all. It seemed to me that the 
denil wias "veritably .present, and all 
areand, and in everybody, snd every- 
thing. I stammered over a few inco- 
heraiit lentanoes, and elosed by saying 
''.Amen." And yon may rely on it, 
while in this wretched state of feeling, 
and before I was delivered fxxmi the 
hour and power of temptation, 1 felt as 
though the devil reigned trtomphont, 
and had a bill of sale of ns all. The 
next day, when the Qeaeral Conference 
adjoamed, at noon, the pitesiding bishop 
called on me to close by prayer. 0, 
Ie»w aiwfnl I felt 1 I feU on my hnees 
and uttered only a £ew words, and 
said "Amen** be&re one half of the 
preachers had fairly got on then: knees. 
Th^ leaked. round and aeoffled up, and 
leeked queer ; and 1 assure you I have 
no langoaipe at my command by which 
I couild deseribe my feelings, for I felt 



''unutterable woe." This state of 
bad feelings lasted during a whole 
week. 

One night I heard of a piayer- 
meeting near by where I lodged. I 
determined to go ; and it pleased God 
that night to roll back the clouds that 
had covered me in such thick darkness. 
I was very happy, and the next evening 
hastened to the house where I had 
made such a dreadful out in reading, 
singing, and praying. It so happened 
tiiat when the fskmily got ready for 
prayer, and sent up for the preachers 
to "Come down, they were all very much 
engaged in finishing an interesting re- 
pert. The bishop said he could not go, 
and that he wished some one would go 
and bold prayer with the family, and 
Hit the rest stay. I spoke up and said, 
** Let me go, for I feel so much better 
limn I did wlien I tried to pray with 
them before, I want io go and try 
again.'* He bade me go. I went, took 
the book, read a chapter readily, sung 
a hymn dearly, knelt and prayed with 
more than my accustomed liberty, and 
got happy. The family wept. We 
talked, wept, and sung together, and I 
felt as independent of the devil and a 
stiff biEhop as if there were no such 
beings in the world. 

When the Gfeneral Conference ad- 
journed, and I had started for the 
steamboat, ike landlady that I thought 
was so stiff, formal, and proud, followed 
me to the boat, and sent by me a pre- 
sent of a silk dress to my wife. Why 
this dii^nsation of darkness should be 
permitted to faU on me J cannot tell, 
but there is no doubt on my mind 
there was a special Providence in it, if 
I only understood the matter; but I 
leave all to the revelations of the 
great day of judgment. "The Lord 
reigneth.** 

At our Oofiferenee, in the fall of 
1828, Galena Charge was added to the 
Illinois Pistrict ; so that my district 
reached neariyfrom the mouth of the 
Ohio River to Galena, the extreme 
northwest comer of the state, altogether 
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six hondicd milee long. This was a 
tremeodous field of trayel and labour. 
Around tbis district I had to travel four 
times in the year, and I had many 
rapid streams to cross, mostiy without 
bridges or ferry-boats. Kany of these 
streams, when they were swollen, and 
I had to cross them to get to my 
quarterly meetings, I would strike for 
some point of timber, and traTcrse up 
and down the stream until I could find 
a drift or a tree fiillen across. I would 
then dismount, strip myself and horse, 
carry my clothes and riding apparatus 
across on the faX\ea tree or drifts and 
then return and mount my horse, 
plunge in and swim over, dress, saddle 
my horse, and go on my way, from 
point to point, of timber, witiiout roads. 
Often, night would overtake me in some 
lonesome, solitary grove. I would hunt 
out some suitable place, strike fire, for 
I always went prepared with flint, steel, 
and spunk, make as good a fire as 
circumstances called for, tie up or 
hopple out my horse, and there spead 
the night. Sometimes, in travelling 
from point to point of timber, darkness 
would come upon me before I could 
reach, by miles, the woods, and it 
being so dark that I could not see 
the trees I was aiming for, I would 
dismount and hold my horse by the 
bridle till returning light, then mount 
my horse, and pursue my journey. 

The northern part of my district 
was newly settled ; and where it was 
settled at all, a few scattering cabins, 
with &milie8 in them, were all that 
could be looked for or expected in a 
vast regi(m of the north end of my 
district ; and I assure my readers that 
when I came upon one of these tenanted 
cabins, in those long and lonesome trips, 
it was a great treat, and I have felt as 
truly thankful to Gkxi to take shelter 
in one of those little shanties and get 
the privilege of a night's lodging, as I 
have, nnder other circumstances, been, 
when I have lodged in a fine house, 
with all the comforts of life around me. 
I recollect, in one of my northern trips, 



I had a very large and uninhabited 
prairie to cross; about midway aeroas 
the prairie, twenty miles from any 
house, I came to a deep and turbid 
stream ; twenty miles beyond wis the 
point I was aiming for that day. The 
stream looked ugly and forbidding. I 
was mounted on a fine large horse, and 
I knew him to be an excellent swimmer. 
I hesitated for a moment. To rstraee 
my steps I could not consent to, and if 
I advanced, a swim, on my horse, was 
to be performed, no timber being in 
sight. I got down, readjusted my 
saddle, girded it tolerably* tight, tied 
my overcoat behind, put my watch and 
pocket papers in my saddle-bags, and 
then tied them around my neck, letting 
the ends rest on my shoulders, and said, 
'*Now, Buck," (that was the name of 
my horse,) ''carry me safe to the other 
bank." In we went; he swam over 
easily, and rose on the opposite bank 
safely. I readjusted my affiora, and 
went on my way rejoicing, and was not 
wet but a trifle. Three times this day 
I swam my horse across swollen 
streams, and made the cabin I was 
aiming for. Here lived a kind Metho- 
dist fiimily, who gave me a hearty 
welcome; gave me good meat and 
bread, and a strong cup of coffee, and 
I was much happier than many <k the 
kings of the earth. I arrived safe at 
my quarterly meeting. All the sur- 
rounding citizens bad turned out, 
twenty-seven in number. We had five 
conversions ; seven joined the Church ; 
and we were nearly all happy together. 
In one of those northern trips, I was 
earnestly solicited to cross the MissiB* 
sippi and preach to the few new settlers 
near what is now called Burlington 
City, on the west of the Father of 
Waters. My son-in-law, Wm. D. &. 
Trotter, perhaps was the first travelling 
preacher who broke ground in the Iowa 
State, and I foUowed a short time 
afterward. I had sent them an appoint- 
ment to hold a two days' meetings just 
back of where Burlington City stands. 
Then there were only a few cabins in 
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the place; now it is a gi'owing city, 
containing perhaps ten thousand soals. 

When I went to my appointment, 
although there was but a scattered 
population, yet when they came oat to 
meeting the cabins were so small that 
there was not one in the whole settle- 
ment which would hold the people. 
We repaired to the grove, and hastily 
prepared seats. Years before this time 
an old tree had fallen down across a 
small sapling and bent it near the 
earth. The sapling was not killed, and 
the top of it shot up straight beside 
the tree that had fallen on it, and it 
had grown for years in this condition. 
The old tree had been cut off, and they 
scalped the bark off of that part of the 
sapling that lay parallel with the ground. 
They drove a stake down, and nailed a 
board to it and the top of the sapling 
that grew erect, and this was my hand- 
board, and I stood on that part of the 
sapling that lay near and level with the 
ground. This was my pulpit, from 
which I declared the unsearchable 
^ riches of the Gospel of Jesus Chi'ist ; 
and we had a good meeting. 

On the 23rd of August, 1828, one of 
our beloved bishops, Enoch George, 
fell a victim to death. He had been 
an itinerant preacher thirty -eight years, 
and had honourably discharged the 
duties of a bishop in the Methodist 
Bpisoopal Church for twelve years. One 
has said of him, '* Bishop George was a 
man of deep piety, of great simplicity 
of manners, a very pathetic, powerful, 
and successful preacher; greatly be- 
loved in life, and very extensively 
lamented in death.'* 

The Illinois Conference met this fall 
(September Ibtb, 1829) at Edwards- 
ville. Our country was rapidly filling 
up, our work constantly enlarging, and 
Bishop Roberts, at Conference in Yin- 
cennes, September 30th, 1830, found it 
necessary to divide the circuits, and 
multiply the presiding-elder districts. 
The following new districts were formed 
in the bounds of the Illinois Conference, 
namely : the Illinois District was 



divided into two ; the Kaskaskia and 
Sangamon Districts. The Kaskaskia 
District embraced the following appoint- 
ments ; Kaskaskia, Brownsville, Jones- 
borough, Golconda, Mount Vernon, 
Shoal Greek, and Shelby ville, in all 
seven. The Sangamon District em- 
braced the following appointments : 
Labanon, Apple Creek, Atlas, Spoon 
River, Sangamon, Salt Creek, Peoria, 
Fox River Mission, and Galena Mission, 
nine. Samuel H. Thompson was ap- 
pointed to the Kaskaskia Distinct, and I 
was appointed to the Sangamon District. 
This District still covered a large field 
of labour, embracing from opposite 
St. Louis to the northern limits of the 
state. 

Within the bounds of this district 
there lived a local preacher, who was a 
small, vei7 easy, good natured, pleasant 
man ; he was believed to be also a very 
pious man, and a good and useful 
preacher. His wife was directly the 
reverse of almost everything that was 
good, saving it was believed she was 
virtuous. She was high-tempered, over- 
bearing, quarrelsome, and a violent 
opposer of religion. She would not fix 
her husband's clothes to go out to 
preach, and was- unwilling he should 
ask a blessing at the table, or pray in 
the family. And when he would attempt 
to pray, she would not conform, but 
tear around and make all the noise and 
disturbance in her power. She would 
turn the chairs over while he was i-ead- 
ing, singing, or praying, and if she 
could not stop him any other way, she 
would catch a cat and throw it in his 
face while he was kneeling and trying 
to pray. Poor little man ! surely he 
was tormented almost to desperation. 
He had invited several preachers home 
with him to talk to her, and see if they 
could not moderate her ; but all to no 
purpose; she would curse them to their 
fiEbce, and rage like a demon. He had 
insisted on my going home with him 
several times, but I frankly confess I 
was afiradd to trust myself. I pitied 
him from my very heart, and so did 
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ereryMly else that wu acgnaintoil 
with his situation. But at lengUi I 
yidded to his importonities, and went 
home with him. one evening, intending 
to stay all night. After we arriTed I 
saw in a miunte that she was mad, 
and the devil was in her as large as an 
alligator ; and I fixed my pnrpose, sod 
determined on my conise. After sapper 
he said to her very kindly, ** Corner 
wife, stop yenr Kttle affairi» and let ns 
have prayer.'' That moment die boiled 
over, ai^ said, "I will have none of 
yonr praying about me.*' I spoke to 
her mildly, and expostulated with her, 
and tried to reason ; but no, the further 
I went, the more wrathfal she became^ 
and she cnrsed me most bitterly. I 
then pat on a stem ooontenaace, and 
said to her, * * Madam, if yoa were a wife 
of min^ I would break yon <^ yoar bad 
vraysy or I would break yoor neck." 

"The devil you would !" said she. 
''Yefl^ you are a pretty CShristiaa, an't 
you?" And then such a volley oi 
corses as she poured on me was ahnost 
beyond human endurance. 

"Be still,"'BaidI ; "we must and 
will have prayer." But she declared 
we should not. 

"Now," said I to her, "if you do 
not be still, and behave yourself, I'U 
put you out of doora." At tiiis she 
dinched her fist, and swore she was 
one half alligator, and the other half 
snipping turUe, and that it would take 
a better man than I was to put her 
out. It was a small cabin we were in, 
and we were not hi from the door, 
which was then standing open. I 
caught her by the arm, and swinging 
her round in a circle brought her right 
up to the door, and shoved her out. 
She jumped up, tore her hair, foamed ; 
and such swearing as she uttered was 
seldom equalled, and never sui^assed. 
The door, (^ shutter of the doar, was 
very strongly made to keep out hostile 
Indians; I shut it tight, barred it^ 
and went to prayer, and I prayed as 
best I could, but I have no hmguage at 
my command to describe my feelings ; 



at the same time I was detennBied to 
conquer, or die in the attemptb While 
she was raging and foaming in tht yard 
and around the cabin, I started a 
spiritual song, and sung aknid, to 
drown her voice as much as p<wriHe. 
The five or six little children itta and 
squatted about and crawled under the 
beds. Poor things, they were scared 
almost to death. 

I sang on, and she noaied and thun- 
dered on outside^ till she became per- 
fectly exhausted, and panted for brnth. 
At length when she had spent her 
fore^ she became calm and still, and 
then knocked at the door, sayings 
"Mr. Cartwright, please let me in." 

"WiUyou behave ywnrsdf if I tet 
you in ?" said I. 

"0 yes," said she, "I will;" and 
throwing myself on my guard, and per- 
fectly self-possessed, I opened the door, 
took her by the hand, led her in^ and 
seated her near the fire-plaoe. She 
had roared and foamed till she was in 
a hi^ perspiration, and looked pale as 
death. After she took her seaA^ ** 0," 
said she, " what a fool I aim I'* 

"Tes," said I, '^abent om of the 
biggest fools I ever saw in all iBiiy li£e. 
And now," said I, "yoa have te repent 
for all this, or you must go to the doril 
at hut." She was silent. Svd I, 
"Children, oome out hate; yonroMiher 
won't hurt you now," and toniiag to 
her husband, said, ''Brother CL, let 
us pray again." We kneckd dews, 
and both j^yed. She was as qviet as 
a lamb. 

And BOW, gentle reader, altho«gh 
this was one of the hardest CMes I 
ever saw on this earth, I most record 
it to the glory of Divine graoe, I Hved 
to see, in lesis than six mooths aftar 
this frolic with the devil, this woman 
soundly converted to God, and if there 
was ever a changed mortal far the 
better it was this said woman. Her 
children, as th^ grew up, all, I believe, 
obtained religion ; and the £unily beoaaae 
a rdigious, happy family, and she 
was as bold in the cause of Qod as 
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: she had been in tho cftime of th^ .wked 
one4 
Warn I oame to th^ eoiuifnr o£ Sa^- 

Oucuiiti lA 1825-26, Sforisg&ehlv. our 
pves^t 8Q»t of go^^emzoezMi for the 
8tat% waa a -very small TiUage. l&wa 
^e connty seat was not. Ipoa^ied at lt» 
and for seTesal years there was. no 
regular society of any denpniujatioA 
organised there save tha MethodUt. 
We had a respectable society in point of 
nnnnhen and reUgious wor^ character, 
bat. they were generally Tery poor. 
There was no n^eeting hqvm or church 
in the place. We preached in priyate 
hofisea almost altogether for several 
yeacs» The first fresbyteriaft minister 
who caoae to the tpwn, tha% I hive any 
roQoUjectlon of,, was by th^ naioe of 

', He was a very well edooated 

loan, a^d had regii,lar]y studio thsokgy 
in some of th« Bast^m states,, where 
they maaufactwe yoiwg preaebers Uke 
they do, lettuce in hot-hp«u»^, He 
brought with him a «wnber of old 
manuampi aermonfi, ajod read them to 
the peo{ue; but as to oqwi^oa sei^ 
he had ^ery little, and he was ahnoMt 
totally knorant of th& mannera and 
usages ofthe world, especially this new 
Western world ; yeit he efum^ her^ tp 
evaDgeliae and ChrlstuMiiise u^ poor 
hesAhen. Be did no4 «Met wUh x^^uch 
e»couragem^t, but he^eertajialy waa a 
pious^ gpod nau, ii»<^h df»«ot«d te 
prater. He oanui to ia| anpoii^tvieAtai 
and we became ae<|uai«ted» Qe, m 
part, traiiielled with we round mj eu:- 
cuit^ aioious to get acquaiated with 
the people^ and preach to tham. He 
soon saw «ad &t that ha had nf> 
adaptation to the oou9try or people* I 
told huu he must quit reading hia eld 
manuscript sermon^ and leam to spieak 
e^temporaueeusly ; that the Western 
people were bm and reared lA hard 
times, and were an out-^pokevi and off* 
handed people; that if he did not adopt 
this manner of preaching, the Metbodistfi 
wQuld set the whole Western world oa 
fire before be would light bia mat^h^ 



He tried ii. a while, bq;t- becapM diia- 
couraged, and left for parts x^ojs^mu 

Shoortly after thi& others eauu^ in, 
but. stiU there was no ohurcb Vi the 
town of %)ringfield tp worship ii| for 
auyt denomiaatiou. The ]|4iethodifits 
were poor, the Presbyt^i^a few» and 
not very wealthy, iit lea^gth^ t^ dti- 
^ns put up a small scho^l-houfie, which 
was Impropriated to reli^ua purfoses 
on the Sabbath, but it waa offcmattaaded 
with dlffi>e«lty,t aa different ministers 
of di£B9arent denoiwii^tiona would m«^e 
thei,r aj^iatments in thia littla s(dtool- 
hous^ awl their apEoi»tow(« »o»ld 
often (xxaa together apd clai^h. This 
was. attended with na good result^ and 
at le«g|th a proposition was n»ade lor 
the Methodiats aad Preyhyteriasa to 
unit^ and build a chwrch between themt 
and defuse eaeh deaomiuajbion's tu;ne of 
OGCupaacy and legal rights i^ the church 
till such tii^e as ona or the oth^ conJkd 
be able ta buUd separately, aad then 
sell out ta the etheir deib^vWtioo^ A 
subscription was set on i9<^ aad &vt (ur 
six hundred dollars subscribed. 

Thinking all waa ri^^ I lielb t& fill 
my appointments i but whe^^ the deed 
to this propi^rty wi^a te« be xaade^ it 
was setttled on Fresbytertin trustee!^ 
and the Method^ ofily eeci^pied it by 
grace. There was a vevy honest ^ 
gentleman,^ wha maa aa int^geftt 
lawyer, th^t had not aubscvibed any- 
thingt hut intes^ed tc^ ; but he wa«t«d 
equal rights a^d privUege^ aeeured to 
the lifeti^di&ts, though he himself we3 
a Univereali^t. Ha saw haw things 
were drivlag and sent for ]»e. I went, 
and, on exanunation» found that the 
agreement batween the %V60 deaomma- 
tions was violated in the deed. I ex- 
postulated wii^ them, but c^U in vain ; 
they prersisted. J then went, and imaAe- 
diately drew up a subaoriptiou to build 
a Methodist church, and subscribed 
seveuty-five dollarf. My e^ hoAest 
lawyer told n)« he would either i^ve 
two lota in the new town, above whisre 
the viost of the town then was, or he 
would give fifty dollars. I took the 
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two lots, on which the methodist church the short-sighted policy of many of the 



now stands. 



members of the Church belonging to 



The Presbyterians went on and built the old charge, that they directly and 
the little brick shanty, that stands ! indirectly opposed the establishment 
near where the first Presbyterian church of this mission. But, through the 
now stands, and in one day I obtained strong and persevering efforts of the 
about 'six hundred dollars, and the missionaries and the superintendent 
Methodistsbuilt their old frame meeting- | of the mission, we succeeded in pro- 
house that stood as a monument of curing a lot and erecting a neat little 
their covetousness for many years, and mission church at a cost of some- 
indeed till lately when they saw their thing like twenty-seven hundred dol- 
folly, and now have a fine church. But lars. 

still they ought to have at least two | When the church was finished, it 
more good churches in a city containing was in debt some four hundred dol- 
ten thousand souls, and constantly in- lars, and instead of the members of 
creasingin population, and, undoubtedly, the old charge, and the mission 
is destined to become a large inland charge, making an effort to pay this 
city, and, from its central position and indebtednpss, they suffered the church 
railroad facilities, will, in a very few to be sold for less than three hundred 
years, contain fifty thousand inhabitants. ' dollars; and even the members of the 

The securing those two lots at an | old charge devised a plan to buy it in, 
early day in Springfield clearly shows and diverted it from its original pur- 
the sound policy of taking early mea- pose of a church, to an academy, for 
sures in every new country, city, town, i the benefit of the old charge ; and 
village, and prospectively strong settle- conseqaently, our mission was blown 
ments, to secure lots for churches and out, our labour, for from two to four 
parsonages when they can be obtained ' years, lost, and in open violation of 
at a nominal price, and often as a dona- > the provisions of the Discipline of 
tion. Our people and preachers are , the Church, the mission property was 
often too negligent in this very thing, converted from Church to academical 
They wait till lots rise in value, and ' purposes ; and a house and lot, that 
sometimes have to give for a suitable had cost near three thousand dollars, 
one, on which to build a church or was thus sacrificed for a debt of less 
parsonage, as much as would erect a than three hundred dollars. This 
decent house in which to worship God. very transaction will stand out to 



The two lots above named were, by 
their owner, valued at fifty dollars. 
They would now sell, I suppose, for 
seven or eight thousand dollars. They 



future generations as evidence of the 
folly and stupidity of the members of 
the Methodist Church in Springfield, 
and will bar our approach to the 



will soon be in the heart of the city, ' citizens for years to come, when we 
and are as beautiful lots, for church desire to solicit aid to erect houses 
purposes, as are to be found in the ; of worship in our metropolis, 
city. I Somewhere about this time, in 

A few years ago our beloved Bishop [ 1829-80, the celebrated camp-meeting 
Janes, in a visit to Springfield, saw took place in Sangamon County and 
clearly its rapid growth, and the Circuit; and, as I suppose, out of 
slowness of the members of the , incidents that then occuxred was con- 
Ohurch in that place in regard to i cocted that wonderful story about 
church extensions, and he advised, I my fight with Mike Fink, which has 
and organised, through the mission | no foundation in fact. We had this 
committee, the establishment of a year two fine camp-meetings on the 
mission in Springfield. But such was | same ground, a few weeks apart ; at 
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the first, it was thouglit, over one 
hundred professed religion, and most 
of them joined the Methodist Church. 
At the second camp-meeting, over 
seventy joined the Church. Our en- 
campmrat was large, and well-seated ; 
and we erected a large shed, that 
would, it was supposed, shelter a 
thousand people. The story to which 
I have alluded was published in " The 
National Magazine,'' and Brother Fin - 
ley's Autobiography. It originated, 
I believe, in a paper, published in 
New York, called **The Sunday 
Times ;" from, this paper, it has been< 
republished almost all round the 
Union. I would not care about the 
publication of this story by the 
secular press, if it had not foimd its 
way iDto our religious papers. One 
of the editors of one of our religious 
papers, who had published it, in 
reply to a letter of mine complaining 
of the caricature, and correcting some 
of the wrong statements, said, *'It 
was good enough for me; and that if 
I would Dot publish a true histoiy of my 
life, it was no matter if others published 
a'false one." 

While I was on the Sangamon Dis- 
trict, I rode one day into Springfield, 
on some little business. My horse 
had been an excellent racking pony, 
but now had the stiff complaint. I 
called a few minutes in a store to get 
some little articles ; I saw in the 
store two young men and a young 
lady ; they were strangers, and we 
had no introduction whatever ; they 
passed out, and off. After I had 
transacted my little business in the 
store, I mounted my stiff pony, and 
started for home. After riding nearly 
two miles, I discovered ahead of me, 
a light, two-horae waggon, with a 
good span of horses hitched to the 
waggon ; and although it was covered, 
yet the cover was rolled up. It was 
warm weather, and I saw in the 
waggon those two young men and 
the young lady that I had seen in 
the store. As I drew near them, 



they began to sing one of our camp- 
meeting songs, and they appeared to 
sing with great animation. Presently 
the young lady began to shout, and 
said, ** Glory to God I Glory to God !" 
the driver cried out, "Amen! Glory 
to God !" 

My first impressions were, that 
they had been across the Sangamon 
Kiver to a camp-meeting that I knew 
was in progress there, and had ob- 
tained religion, and were happy. As 
I drew a little nearer, the young lady 
began to sing and shout again. The 
young man who was not cbiving fell 
down, and cried aloud for mercy ; 
the other two, shouting at the top 
of their voices, cried out, ** Glory to 
God ! another sinner's down." Then 
they fell to exhorting the young 
man that was down, saying, **Pray 
on, brother : pray on, brother ; you 
will soon get religion." Presently 
up jumped the young man that 
was down, and shouted aloud, 
saying, *'God has blessed my soul! 
Halleluiah ! halleluiah ! Glory to 
God!" 

Thinking all was right, I felt like 
riding up, and joining in the songs of 
triumph and shouts of joy that rose 
from these three happy pen^ns ; but 
a9 I neared the waggon, I saw some 
glances of their eyes ai each other, 
and at me, that created a suspicion in 
my mind that all was not right ; and 
the thought occurred to me that 
they suspected or knew me to be a 
preacher, and that they were car- 
rying on in this way to make a 
mock of sacred things, and to fool 
me. I checked my horse, and fell 
back, and rode slowly, hoping they 
would pass on, and that I should not 
be annoyed by them any more ; but 
when I checked my horse, and went 
slow, they checked up and went slow 
too, and the driver changed with the 
other young man ; then they began 
again to sing and shout at a mighty 
rate, and down fell the first driver, 
and up went a new shout of '* Glory 
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tO'QodJ another siuoer's down. Bragr 
OB, farother ; prayt oo, brotlier ; th« 
Lwd will bless. yoiu" Bresently rxj^ 
spraDg Unei driver». eayingf "Qlory. to 
God ! he^ has bleeaed me.'* And boih 
tlie otkers shoiited« and said^ *''Ano^ 
ther sinner's converted, another dsk* 
ner's conTerted* Hallelniah.! Qiory 
to God ! '* A rufih of indignant, feeling 
came all over me, and I. thought I 
would, ride up and horsewhip both of 
these young men ; and if the womsA 
had: not been in company) I think I 
should have done ao.; but I forbore. 
It was a Texatious encounter ; if my 
bona had been fleet, as in former 
days, li could, haye rode right off, and 
left thiem in» their g)ory, but be waa 
stiO^ and when I' would &U baek> and 
go slow,, they would cheek up ; and 
when I would r spur my stiff pony, and 
try to. gei ahead, of them, they, would 
crack, the whip and keep lUiead of 
me ; and thua they tormented me 
before^ as I- thought^, my, time, and 
kept up a continual roar of. ** Anotiier. 
sinner'a down ! Another soul*a oon-* 
▼erted ! Glory to God ! Pray on, bro- 
ther ! HaUeloiah ! haUeluiah i Glory 
to God!" till I thought it was mon 
than any good pireachior ought to bean 

It would be hardfor. me to describa 
my, feeiUttgs just about thia time, {t 
seemed to me that I was d^rered 
orer to be tormented bj^ the deril and 
hia imps. Just at thia menent X 
thought of. a desperate mudlu^e. about 
a quarter of a mile ahead>; it waa a 
long one» and dreadful deep mnd^.and 
many waggons had. stuck in it,, and 
had to be prized out. Near the centre 
of this, mudhole there was a place of 
mod deqxer than, anys^here eJse. On 
tha right stood, a siUimp aboui, two 
feet high ; all the teams had. to be 
driven aa close, to this stomp aapoa* 
sible to avoid a deefk rat on the left, 
where many waggena had stnek ; X 
knew there wea a. small bridle ife(y 
that wound round through the brush 
to avoid- the mud^ and it. ocenrred to 
me that when. wa. came near this 



muddy places I wnuld^ take tha bridle 
way, and put. my horse atr the top. of 
hia speedy. aad. by this^ means geit away 
from these wr&tohed tormeutora^ . aa I 
knew they oould not go furtt throogh 
this, long reach of mud^ When we 
oauKe to the commenoement of the 
mud I took the bridle path ; and .put 
spura and whip, to my horse. Se^iig 
X waa rapidly leaving them in tha rear, 
the. driver cracked hia whif^ and^piit 
hia horsea at( almost full sfmAf and 
such waa their anxiety, to kec^ up 
with me, to carry out theirs spart^ 
that, when they came to thia bad i^ace 
they never saw the stump on .the -right. 
The fora wheel of the waggon stmek 
centrally on the stump, and as th« 
wheel mounted the stumpy over, w^t 
the* waggon. Eearing it would turn 
entirely- ovejr and catch them, under, 
the two young men took a lesjp into 
the mud,, and when they lighted they 
sunk up to the middle. The ypwng 
lady was dressed in whiter and. aa the 
waggon went over) she sprang, as iatx 
aa she could, and lighted on<aU.fouxs ; 
her< hands, sunk, into the mud vp to 
her armpito, her mouth and th* whole 
of her ftea immersed: in>tha. muddy 
water, and she cefiainly would have^ 
strangled if the young men* had npt 
relieved her. As they helped her up 
and out,. I. had wheded myhonie>to 
aea the fun. I rode up to.tbe edgei of 
the mud» stopped. my. horsey roared, in 
my stirrups,. i^> shouted at the top. of 
my voice— * 

<< Glory to God ! Gloigr. to God, ! 
Halleluiah ! another nnnerts^ damk ! 
Glory to God ! Halleluiah I Gloiy.r 
HaUeluiah !'' 

If. ever mortals felt mean, these 
youngsters did' ; and well they ^ might, 
for they had. carried, on aU thia«Bport 
to make light of, religion, and to in- 
sult a. minisAer, a total Strang, to 
them* But they, contemned* religio% 
and hated the Methodists,, espeoially 
Methodist preaohers. 

When I*beeame tired of shouting over 
them, I said to them.: 
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''Now,, you poor, dirty, meau giu- 
xtersi. take this as & jast jud^menti o£ 
<xQd upon you for ^ux zoeann^ssg and 
repent of yoiu: dreadful wlokodoess; 
and let thia he the laat time that joa 
attempt to insuHt a preacher ; hx if 
you repeat your abomifiabla sport and 
persecutions, the next time &od will 
serve you worse, and. the devil vill g^t 
you.** 

They felt so hadl; that tbdy never 
uttered one word of reply. Nov I 
was. very g]ad that I did not horse- 
whip them, as I felt Uke doin^i; ; hut 
that God had avenged his own cause, 
aad defended lua own honour without 
my doing It with, carnal weapons; 
and I may here be peimitted to say, 
at one of those prosperous camp^meet- 
ings named in this chapter, I had the 
great pleasure to see all three of these 
yoong people convevted to God. I took 
them into the Methodist Church, and 
they went back to Ohio h«^py in (^d. 
They were here on a visit among^ their 
relations, from that stite, and went 
home with feelings very different from 
those they posscsaed when they left. 

There is another small incident oon- 
nected with these two prosperous 
camp-meetings before nam^ TLere 
was a g;reat and good work gping on 
in our congregation firom tim& to 
time ; and on Sunday there were a 
great many from Springfield, and all 
the surrounding conntry. A great 
many professors of religion in other 
Churches professed to wish their chil- 
dren converted, but still they could 
not trust them at a Methodist meeting, 
especially a camp-meeting. A great 
many of these young people attended 
the camp-meetings, and on Sunday 
the awful displays of Divine power 
were felt to the utmost verge of the 
congregation. When I closed my ser- 
mon, I invited mourners to the altar, 
and there was a mighty shaking among 
the dry bones; many came forward, 
and among the rest were many young 
ladies whose parents were members 
of a sister Church ; two in particular 



of ^ese young ladies eamQ ioAo- the 
altaar. Their mather was prwenl ; 
and whea sho^ lieacd hes daoghAevs 
were kneeling at the altar of €k)4» 
psajing for mwt^, shct se&t m Mk 
of her Church, to bciAg tkam. ouk 
When he cama to^ tett them< their sio- 
ther had sent for thern^ they liftiadd 
to gOb He then toiek h(dd of tbtm 
and said they must go» I tbe« took 
hold of him,, and told hiift tbsj 
should not gO|, imd thftb U thoJb 
was his bsMBu&ess, I wanted htm. to 
leave the aJtae instantly. He M, 
aad reported tA their motkee; and 
while we were knediing aU round tiM 
altar» and praying for tJie^ nMnmnSi 
the mother int a g^at xage^ rushAdia^ 
When she came, all were kufleling 
around^ and thffirai was no- p]a«» for 
ber to get in to< her dangihiters. As I 
kjDualt .a^ was stoftping down,, talking^ 
and aMOura^uig. tka moumen^ this 
lady st^fq^d on. my shouUbars^ awl 
rushed rigJkt over my head* Aa, m 9 
jfoarfid rage, ato took hfildl of hev 
daughters to take thesi out by feveA^ 
I took heitd of hex arm, a^ tfted to 
reason witih her, but I siigU aa wtiX 
have reasoned with a whirlwind. She 
said she would have them out aA th« 
risk of her life. 

**They are my daui^rs,*' saidttb^ 
' ^ and they shall come, out^** 

Said 1 1» her, *'Thisiamjal1ttr,.aiid 
my meeting, and I say, these girls shall 
not be taken out.** 

She seized hold of them again. I 
took hold of her, and put her out of 
the altar, and kept her out. Both of 
these young ladies professed religion, 
but they were prevented by their 
mother from joining the Metiiodists. 
She compelled them to join her 
Church, sorely against their will. They 
married in their mother's Church, but 
I fear they were hindered for life, if 
not finally lost. 

I have often thought of the thou- 
sands who have been awakened and 
converted under Methodist preaching, 
but, from the prejudice of their 
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hnsbandSi wives, parents, or children, 
and friends, hare been influenced to 
join another branch of the Church. 
What a fearful account will many 
have to give who, through prejudice 
or bigotry, have opposed their rela- 
tives or friends in joining the Church 
of their choice ; if these souls are 
lost, who will have to answer for it 
at the bar of God ? *' Lord, we saw 
some casting out devils in thy name, 
and we forbade them, because they 
followed not us." ** Forbid them 
not," was the reply of our Saviour ; 
''for there is no man can do a miracle 
in my name, and speak lightly of me." 
Let us be cai'eful on this subject, for the 
loss of a soul is a fearful consideration 
to all. 

We had a camp-meeting in Morgan 
County, Sangamon District. While 
I was on this district the following 
remarkable providence occurred ; 
There were large congregations from 
time to time, many awakened and 
converted to God, fifty joined the 
Church. G. W. Teas, now a travel- 
ling preacher in the Iowa Conference, 
made the fiftieth person that joined 
the Church. We had worship for 
several days and nights. On Monday, 
just after we dismissed for dinner, 
there . was a very large limb of a tree 
that stood on the side of the ground 
allotted for the ladies, which, without 



wind or any other visible cause, broke 
loose and fell, with a mighty crash, 
right in among the ladies' seats ; but 
as the Lord would direct it, there 
was not a woman or child there when 
the limb felL If it had fallen at any 
time while the congregation was 
collected, it must have killed more 
than a dozen persons. Just in the 
south of Morgan, near Lynnville, we 
had another camp-meeting, perhaps 
the same summer. In the afternoon, 
at three o'clock, I put up a very good 
local preacher to preach. He was not 
as interesting as some, and the con- 
gregation became restless, especially 
the rowdies. I went out among them, 
and told them they ought to hear the 
preacher. 

**0," said they, "if it was you we 
would gladly hear yon." 

"Boys," said I, **do you really 
want to hear me ? " . 

** Yes, we do," said they. 

"Well," sa^d I, "if you do, go and 
gather all those inattentive groups, and 
come down in the grove, two hundred 
yards south, and I will preach to you." 

They collected two or three hundred. 
I mounted an old log ; they all seated 
themselves in a shade. I preached to 
them about an hour, and not a soul 
moved or misbehaved. In this way I 
matched the rowdies for once. 
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In the fall of 1831, our Conference 
was holden in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
October 4th ; Bishop Roberts presided. 
At this Conference, we elected our dele- 
gates to the General Conference, which 
was to sit in Philadelphia, May 1st. 
This was the fifth delegated General 
Conference to which I was elected, 
and, perhaps, it is the proper place to 
say, this was the only General Confer- 
ence that I ever missed attending, from 
1816 to this date. My family were in 
great affliction, which prevented my 
attendance. Brothers Andrew and 
Emory were elected, and ordained 
bishops in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; and the Indiana Conference 
was formed, so that there were now 
tweWe annual Conferences East and 
South, and ten West and South ; all 
the latter formed out of the old West- 
em Conference. Our numbers in the 
West had risen to 217,659. Our tra- 
velling preachers numbered 765. The 
others. Eastern and Southern, had, in 
members, 382,060; travelling preach- 
ers, 1454. Total, in round numbers, 
♦500,000. Of travelling preachers, 
2219. 

The reader will see our increase in 
the old conferences in members, in four 
years, was 111,850 ; and in the West, 
was 66,775 ; total, 177,625. We had 
increased in travelling preachers, in 
the same length of time, 716 ; this 
was a greater increase than all the 
branches of the Protestant Christian 
Churches in the Union could number ; 
and surely, all the factories in the 
Union that make preachers, did not, in 
the same length of time, graduate as 
many preachers ; and in point of learn- 



ing and real ability, our increase of 
preachers will compare favourably with 
any of them. 

As 1832 closed my three years on 
the Sangamon District, I will relate an 
incident or two which occurred in 
Fulton County. We held a camp- 
meeting, at which good preparations 
were made; many attended, and our 
prospects for an interesting meeting 
were fair, and there was an increasing 
interest. But some low and unprin- 
cipled fellows, in the adjoining village 
of Canton, fitted out a man, who was 
perfectly bankrupt, and sent him down 
to set up a huckster's shop, with 
tobacco, cigars, cakes, candies, pies, 
and almost all kinds of ardent spirits. 
I went to him, and told him he should 
not disturb us in vending those arti- 
cles, and that he must desist; he 
swore he would nbt, and hurled defi- 
ance at me ; I got a writ and an officer, 
and took him ; he employed a young 
lawyer to defend him ; I prosecuted 
the suit, and the jury fined him ten 
dollars and costs. On saying that he 
had nothing, and was not worth a cent 
in the world, the court told him, he 
had to pay bis fine or go to jail; he 
said he must go to jail then, for he 
could not pay his fine. There was a 
black-legged gang, that were his chief 
customers, who swore, if we attempted 
to put him in jail, which was about 
ten miles off, that they would rescue 
him, and give those who attempted to 
convey him there, a sound drubbing. 
The officer was scared, and hesitated; 
in the meantime, I ordered out an exe- 
cution, and levied on his whole grocery. 
He declared that these articles were 
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not hy*t bat belonged to other men. I 
said, I did not care a fig who they 
belonged to, and ordered the officer to 
levy on them, and I wonld indemnify 
him. When we had seenred the gro- 
cery, and pnt it nnder gnavd, o«r 
officer still hesitated to take the crimi- 
nal to jail. I told him to summon me 
and four other stont men that I nsoned, 
and I wonld insure the criminal a safe 
lodgment in jail, or risk the conse- 
qnences. This was done, and we 
hoisted onr prisoner on a horae, 
mounted our own horses, well-armed 
with bludgeons, and started on a 
meny jog. When we got about half- 
way, I told the prisoner that he had 
beUer pay bis fine, and not disgrace 
himself by lying in jail. No, he swore 
he would not ; so on we went. The 
rowdies that were to w^lay ns and 
release the prisoner, never appeared. 
When we got in sight of the town, in 
which the jail was, the prisoner asked 
ns very seriously, if we really intended 
to put him in jaiL 1 told him ye% 
certainly we did. ''WeU," said he^ 
"' I can't go into jail ; ^ and then 
pulled out the monqr and paid his fine 
and costs. 

We returned to the encampment^ 
and the rowdies were in a mijhty rage 
because they could get no drink, for we 
had the groggery under guard. They 
swore if we did not release it, ih^ 
would break up the camp-meeting. I 
told them to ride on, that we would 
not release the grocery, and we could 
whip the whole regiment. At candle- 
Ughting we had preaching ; they were 
still and qmet till most of the tent- 
holders had gone to bed. Then they 
began their dh'fcy deeds. 1 had ordered 
out a stroDg watch, }\nd directed the 
lights to be kept burning all night. 
They began at a distance to bark like 
dogs, to howl like wolves, to hoot like 
owls ; they drew near and crowed Uke 
diickens ; they tried to put oat onr 
llghts, and threw chunks at the tent ; 
but the guard beat them back, and 
kept them off nearly all night Toward 



day, they drew nearer and nearer still, 
and would slap their hands and crow 
like chickens. One ringleader among 
them came right before the preachers* 
tent, slapped his hands, and crowed 
•ltd passed on. I stepped to a fire 
close by, and gathered a chunk of fire, 
and threw it, striking him right 
b^ween the shoulders, and the fire 
flew all over him. He sprung, and 
bounded like a back. I cried out, 
*' Take him ; take him ;" but I assure 
yon it wo«kL have taken a very fleet 
man te Itave taken him, for be tan aa 
though the very devil was in him and 
after him. When I rettinnd to tiie 
tent) one of the guard came «Bd told 
me that they wore taking wheels ofiT 
the wj^goas and carriages 9 and look- 
ing through an opening in Ak* feent, I 
saw one c^ them hwqr in loosening my 
earriage behind the tent, when I had 
tied it to a sapting for fear tfa^ wmdd 
mn it ofL I slipped round, gatibered 
a stiok in my way, and came up close 
behind him, aad struck at him, not 
with ranch intent to hoit, but toaeare 
him. Howevec the stroke aet his hat 
on one side of his head ; he dashed ofiT 
in a tnigkty fright, and his hat not 
being adjusted right, it bKnded him, 
and fleeing witii all speed,^ he strack. 
hiB head against a iree, Imoeieedidm- 
self down, braised his &oe very nadi, 
and hQT senseless for sevesal minutes ;. 
bat when he oame to himself, he nraa 
as tame as a ks^, and his dispensa- 
tion of misohi^ was oter. This pnt 
an end to the trouble of the rowdies, 
and afterward all wai peaoe and quiet. 
We had a very singidbur and remark- 
aUe man among ns, a travelling 
preacher in the Illinois Confeienoe; 
his name was Wilson Fitner. Me waa 
at this oamp-meeting. He was un- 
educated, and it seemed imposs^e for 
him to learn ; but notwithstanding his- 
want of leamiBg, and in common he 
was an ordinate preacher, yet at times, 
as we say in the hackwooda, when he 
swung clear, there were vtt-y iew that 
could exoel him in the pulpit ; and 
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perbaps he iras one of the mogb -^io- 
q«ent oad powerfol exhortens that "iras 
inrtlie land. 

(On Monday he oame to afe, and 
douced aie to Irt him preaA. at eleten 
a'^loick, -flaymg*^ 

^'^l have faith to 'beliete tb«t Ood 
wili this day convert maay of ii«se 
rowdies and perseootora." 

I confented ; axid he preached with 
gMat libnttj «nd ipo^««r. Nearly '^e 
whole omgregation were poweffiiBy 
laoTed, AS -he dosed by oalfing for every 
rowdy and persecutor fto m«et him in 
the altar ; for, said :he — 

''I have !fiuth to beHevethAt €f«d 
wiU oonvert evexy one Y$f you that will 
oome and kneel at the^aen of pxayw." 

There was a general roah foir 'the 
ohar, and many of onr tperseeultors, 
and^thosewho bad intenupted «aid dis- 
tmrbed 'in in the forepart of the me^ 
ing, came and fell on their knees, and 
tnied alend 'for meroy : -and it is e«r- 
tamly Ijoyondmy powerto deseribe the 
aeeae ; but more than fifty souls were 
oonvvEted to €K)d that d«y and night. 
QvBc maeting continued for several 
days, and about ninety piufiMsed to 
cditaui the^Murdon of their ^siaB, most of 
whom joined the Church, and grettt 
good -nsafi necomplished, although we 
waded through tribulatioa to aceott»- 
"IJUsh it. 

6uch success olt^ attended 1^ 
Geapel labours of this bmChac. Be is 
now in California labonnagfor >the good 
of soqIb. 

When in 1^32, the Illineis Confer- 
ence was divided, and Indiana set off, 
the fonner was confined to the BlKie Of 
lUinoiB, and consisted of the follow- 
ing {iffesidiiH;«elder distriots, namely; 
Wabaih, Kaakiskia, Sangamon, and 
MiMion District. Our ifirst Ulinols 
Conf^nee in its sepaiaite fonn fium 
Indiana, sat in the town of Jadamn- 
Tille wifth the four above-named dis- 
triola; :it was held September ^9^, 
1982. The Indiana preaoheia met 
with «B this fifdl ; Bishop Soule pre- 
sided. Our increase of members in 



the Oonf erenee this year was near three 
thousmid. \7hen the bishop and 
council met, it was found tl^ the 
countiy was so rapidly 'filling up, and 
rthe work enlarging so constautly,- t&at 
it was neeessary to make two more 
presiding^lder districts. The Mission 
DistTiet was called Chicago, and the 
^incy ^Dtetzist was formed. When 
the Illinois Conference met in Jackson- 
ville, and was organised, there wene 
thirty-ifive traTolling preachers of us, 
and our membership was about ten 
thousand. 1 had travelled now «^boitt 
twenty-eight years, andalthou^ blessed 
mf&i a Btrong constituftion, I bi^an to 
fei^l ^ worse for wear, and that I 
needed a little rest. I therefore asked 
and obtiuned a superannuated relation 
for one year; but when the Quincy 
I>»»brict was formed, there was not a 
man in the eldership willing to go to- 
it, 8U(^ was its new and wilderness 
State, "^e bishop isaid if he tH)uld not 
^et a presiding elder for it, ft must be 
merged into the other district. I t6ld 
him it «u^t not to be mei^ed. 

'" Well," said he, " what are wie tax 
do"? there Ib no one of these elders 
wining to go to it." 

Said 'I, ** Let me »emedy iSre evil!" 

fiaid Bishop "Soule, *n wish yt 
•would.* 

♦* WeH," satd 1, **to-morrow mondng 
let aome -broflier move 'a reoonsidera- 
tion^of tlie tote by which I was granted 
a superannoated relation, and miake 
me effective ; and if you, sir, aee proper 
to appohit -me to t^at district, I am 
ready and willing to go." 

fThie proposition was agreed to all 
round ; and next morning, the motion 
to reconsider was made, put, and 
carried, and 1 was appointed to the 
Qamcy IHstrict ; so ;you see I have sus- 
tatned in more tl^ fifty years, a 
superannuated rcHation about ten hours. 
The 'Quincy District was composed of 
the following appohitmente, namely : 
Galena Mission, Fort Edwards Misaon, 
Itendttraon Biver Hission, !Blue Itiver 
Mismon, 'Qmney, Rushville, and Oau- 
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ton, oommendng at tlie month of ibe 
lUinois Biver, and nmniog up the Mis- 
siflrippl River to Galena^ the north-west 
corner of the state, and np the niinois 
Biver on its west aide to near Peoria ; 
thenoe dne north to the northern line 
of the state, and even into what is now 
Wisconsin State. We liad in this dis- 
trict ahont fourteen hundred memben. 
Much of onr district was new settle- 
ments, formed and forming; hard, 
long ndes, cabin parlours, straw beds, 
and bedsteads made out of barked sap- 
lings, and puncheon bedoords. But 
the people were kind and doTer, pro- 
verbially so ; showing the real pioneer 
or frontier hospitality. The men were 
a hardy, industrious, enterprising, 
game catching and Indian-driving set 
of men. The women were also hardy ; 
they would think no hardship of turn- 
ing out and helping their husbands 
raise their cabins, if need be ; they 
would mount a horse and trot ten or 
fifteen miles io meeting, or to see the 
nek and minister to them, and home 
again the same day. How different 
from those ladies who live in older 
circles, and have grown up in wealth, 
luxury, and ftshionable life, who 
would faint if they had to walk a hun- 
dred yards in the sun without a parasol 
or umbrella ; who are braced and 
stayed at such an intemperate rate, 
that they cannot step over six or eight 
inches at a step, and should they by 
any accident happen to lose their 
moorings, and fall, are imprisoned with 
so many unmentionables, that they 
could not get up again ; and should a 
thunderstorm suddenly overtake them 
out of doors, would scream as if the 
world were coming to an end. 

I was frequently four or five weeks 
from home at a time. On one of those 
trips, in the northern end of this dis- 
trict, the following incident occurred. 
I started from home in order to attend 
some four or five quarterly meetings np 
north. I had travelled some eighty 
miles, when a most tremendous rain 
fell ; it continued two nights and a 



day, daring which time I was oomfort- 
ably housed at a friend's. When the 
rain ceased I started for the Henderson 
Biver IGssion. The whole iaoe of the 
earth, where it was level, was a sheet 
of water, and the ravines and little 
rivulets were swollen into large creeks. 
I had about thirty-six miles to travel 
to reach my meeting. The brother at 
whose house I stopped, tried to dis- 
suade me from any attempt at perform- 
ing my journey, saying there was no 
road or path for twenty miles, and no 
house or cabin until I should reach the 
Twenty Mile Point of Timber; and 
that I would have to steer for that 
point as my only guide ; that in low 
places, and in the valle3rs of the prairies, 
I would be for miles togetiier out of 
sight of this point ; and should any 
accident befiiill and detain me, night 
would overtake me, and I would lose 
sight of the landmark, and have to lay 
out all night, and perhaps might be 
lost in this large prairie for days ; and, 
besides, if I should be fortunate enough 
to reach the point of timber, there was 
the large creek, and no doubt it was 
swimming for twenty yards. There 
were no bridges, no canoe, and I could 
not find any fgdlen tree that could pos- 
sibly reach across, so that I would 
have to swim, and all alone. K any 
accident should happen to me, I would 
certainly be drowned. 

The prospect looked gloomy, and I 
felt some misgivings come over me ; 
and the reasons and arguments of my 
friend were not without considerable 
effect on my mind. I paused for a few 
moments, reasoning on the subject. 
Just then my old Methodist preacher 
motto occurred to my mind, that is, 
"Never retreat till you certainly know 
yon can advance no further.*' And as 
my motto occurred to my mind, my pur- 
pose was unalterably fixed to go ahead. 

"Brother," said I, "as there is no 
road, get on your horse and ride a 
little distance with me, till I can clearly 
see the point of timber that is to guide 



me. 
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He readily consented, and did so. 
We rode two miles, and the point of 
timber was plain in view. As be 
turned back, be said, *'I should not 
be surprised if I never saw you again." 

"WeU," said I, "if I fall, and you 
never see me again, tell my friends 
that I fell at my post, trying to do my 
duty. Fai-ewell." 

I had a fine, large, fedthful horse 
under me, and a Divine Providence 
above me, and in a few minutes after 
my Mend and myself separated, I felt 
that I had nothing to fear. On I 
moved ; sometimes in and sometimes 
out of sight of my landmark; some- 
times nearly swimming in the little 
branches, but every step I left the 
prairie in the distance, and neared my 
point of timber. There was so much 
water, and the ground was so soft» I 
could make but slow progress ; but 
every time I rose on the high ground, 
from the low valleys in the prairie, my 
point of timber seemed nearer and 
nearer still. At length, about three 
o'clock, I reached the timber in safety ; 
rode up and hailed the cabin, but there 
was no person at home. I saw in the 
distance, about fourteen miles o£f, my 
next point of timber, and contiguous to 
the place of holding my quarterly 
meeting. I concluded to make a bard 
push, and go through the afternoon ; 
but here was the large creek to cross, 
only two hundred yards ahead of me. 
I concluded to go above the timber and 
cross it; but when I came to it» I 
found it had swollen and spread out at 
least two hundred yards on the level 
ground. I coald not tell how &r I 
would have to swim on my horse. I 
rode in about one-third the apparent 
distance across. My horse was nearly 
swimming. I concluded it would be too 
far for me to risk a swim on horseback. 
It occurred to me that "prudence was 
the better part of valour, " so I retreated. 
I then pursued the creek down the 
timber, in search of a drift or tree 
across the stream, where I could carry 
my things over, and then return and 



swim my horse, without wetting all my 
travelling apparatus. At length I found 
a tree, that had been felled across a 
narrow part of the creek, that I thought 
answered my purpose admirably, but 
by this time it was nearly night, and 
if I got safe over the creek I could not 
make the distance to the next point of 
timber, and should have to lay out 
without food for myself or my horse. 
I came to a halt, and thinking that the 
occupants of the cabin I had just passed 
would be in at night, I concluded to 
retrace my steps and get quarters for 
the night. So back I came to the cabin, 
but still there was no one at home. I 
concluded, at home or not at home, I 
should lodge there that night. So 
down I got, opened the door of the 
cabin, and ushered myself in. I foand 
they had covered up some fire in the 
ashes, to keep in their absence, which 
made me still hope they would come 
home some time that night. I went 
out and stripped my horse, and put 
him up and fed him, and then my 
next care was for something to eat 
myself. By this time, I had a good 
appetite. I went and made up a little 
fire, and in a small comer cupboard, 
made of clapboards, backwoods fashion, 
to my great joy I found a pan of corn 
bread, nearly baked, and, though cold, 
it relished well. In one comer of the 
wooden chimney there hung some ex- 
cellent dried venison. I pulled out 
some coals and broiled my venison, and 
had a hearty meal of it. And now, 
thought I, if I only had a good cup of 
coffee, I should have the crowning point 
gained of a good and pleasant meal. 
In looking about in the cupboard, I 
found a tin bucket full of excellent 
honey, in the comb. I took it out, 
got some water in a tin cup that was 
on the shelf, sweetened the water with 
the honey, and found in it an excellent 
substitute for coffee. There was a nice 
clean bed, in which I slept unusually 
sound. Next morning I rose early, 
fed my horse, prepared my breakfast, 
much after the fashion of my supper, 
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saddled my hoiae,, and itaxted on my 
journey. 

When I caim« to the «re^ it hi^ 
fallen eonaiderftbly, hut irB» atill awim- 
ming. I Ganied all my tniTelUBg fix- 
tures over perfectly dry; stripped 
myself, went baek, moonted mgr horsey 
went OTer fude^ dresBed ntys^ kneit 
down and offieied my sincere thanks to 
God for his providential- caze over me, 
and the mercy he had showed me^ aad 
went on my- way ahevibg and hi4>py. 

I arrived at the pkce of the quart^nrly 
meeting, and found the £ew scattered 
members, six in aU» and about eight 
who were not memb^ and these com- 
prised the whole settlement, save one 
family, who Eved close by^ the heftd of 
which was a great persecntor of the 
Methodists. He said he had moved 
there, in that new and eiit-of»the-way 
place, especially to get rid of those 
wretched people ciriled Hicthodiats, but 
he had scarcely got into his rode cabin 
before here was the Methodist pseacheiv 
preaching hell fire and damimibion» aa 
they always did. 

On Monday momiDg I went over to 
see him. He was a high strung Pre- 
destinarian in his views ; believed^ (xr 
pro&ssed to believe, that God had 
decreed everything tiiat cemes to pass. 
After introducing myself to him» he 
presently bristled up for an argument. 
I told him I had not g<hba to debate, 
but to invite him to the Saviour. He 
oaid he could not receive anythmg 
from me, for he cordially desinsed the 
Methodists^ I told him if Gkxl had 
decreed all things, he had decreed that 
there should be Methodists, and that 
they should believe precisely as. they 
did, and that they were raised up by 
the decree of God to torment him 
before his time,, and that ha must be 
a great simpletcm to suppcse that the 
Methodists could do or beU«ve anything 
but what they did ; and now, my dear 
sir, you must be a vile wretch to want 
to break the decrees of God, and wish 
to extermioate the Methodists ; that if 
his doctrine was tiue, the Methodists 



were as ecrtainly fulfilling the glorious 
decreea of God, whifih were fou&ded in 
trutk and righteousness^ as the aag^ 
aarouad tbe burning throne ; aad several 
admonitions 1 gave hinv md, bjfaad- 
by, he had some fieeling on the subject. 
I talked kindly and prayed with hint, 
aad left.. 

After I left, he be^ to think on 
the topics of conversation, and the more 
he thought, the more his mind beeame 
perplexed sJbout these eternal decreea 
When he« would sit down to eat, or 
ride, or walk the road, he would soKto- 
quise on the subject. After cuttinf off 
& piece of meat and holding it (m his 
fork, ready to receive it into his. meuith, 
he wouhl say : '* God decreed horn, all 
eternity that I should eat this meat, 
hut 1 will break that decree^" iod 
down he would dash it to the dog?. As 
he walked the paths in the settlement 
and came 1z> a fork, he would si^, 
'* Gbd from all eternity decreed that I 
should take the right-hand path, hut 
m break that decree," and he wcnid 
rush to the left. As he rode thxongU 
the settlement, in coming to a stnnp 
or tree, he would rein up his home, 
and say, '* God has from all etemitj 
decreed that 1 should go to- the right of 
that, stump or tree, but I will breifk 
that decree," and would turn hia horse 
to the left. 

Thua he went on until hie faunil; 
became alarmed, thinking he was de- 
ranged. The little settlement,, also, was 
fearful that he had lost hie balazioe of 
mind. At length, deep oenviction took 
hold of him ; he saw that he was a lost 
and ruined fflnner, without an ietereaat 
in Jesus Christ. He called the neigk- 
beurs to come and pray ibr him, ana 
aft^ a long and sore conflict with tho 
devil and his decrees, it pleased Qod 
to give him relij^on, and almost aU 
his family were converted and j(»ne4 
the Methodist Church, and walked 
worthy of their high and holy calling. 

At another quarterly meeting in tibis 
mission on Sunday, we had twenty;:- 
Beven for our congregation, and yet the 
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-scstiered popnlation wei» sll^ or noaxlf 
all, tbere far many iiiile» loimd, asd 
when* we admiaiBieFed the saciameat 
on Ssbbaib, we bad jjoni aenrea com^ 
mimioaBtB, ptreadfer^andail.. Brother 
Barton Baadle^ now » auperanntiated 
memlier of the lUinoia Annual Con- 
feience, was the misBioaaiT!.' Though 
a num of feeble heal1& and stoength, 
yet hfrwae faithfhl in huiUang. up the 
lost sheep in, this neiF and labinioae 
field of hibocir. He suiTered many 
privatissa and hacdfehipiefy but he ear 
>diired all as seeing Him who is invinble, 
and I have thought tha^ he was one 
iimong the very best missionaries- 1 was 
ever acquainted witli. He did ^p^eat 
good in this- new and rising couatxy, 
and laid finnly t&e founda^Kut of future 
good, which the increaong' and now 
densely populated- conntiy ]ia» realised. 
Long sinee, this- missioa haa formed 
many hwge oucnite-and. ae£f-8uiqperting 
stoiions, and no doabtt many, in the 
great day o£ retribotion) will rise up 
and call Brother Handle blessed, and 
iie will hail manjf of hia spiritual 
•children in heaven from this field of 
'laboux. Brother Handle was the first 
missionary that was sent to, and formed 
this mission, and, at the dose of 
his year,, be returned seventy^fiTe mem» 
bers. 

The Hoek Islimd- Mission was formed 
in Ift^ and Phillip- T. Coidier was 
appointed missionary. He was a man 
of fbeble talents, unstable, and did but 
litfde good. He waa finally expelled. 
I do not know what has beoome of him. 
On my first visit to Rook Idand Mis* 
■sion, which was chiefly located in what 
waa tiien called WeU'a settlement, a 
few miles above the mouth of Hoek 
Hiver, the river had been- veiy high, 
but was fiJIen considerably. There 
was an old ferryboat at the lower ford. 
The ferryman waa a vesy mean man, 
charged high, and imposed very much 
•on travellers. Some thought the river 
might be forded, othera thought that it 
would sirim. I was a total strangeiv 
and although I had no money to pay 



my femage, yet I did aot wi^ to swim 
if I conld well a^oid it^, so I rode up 
and hailed the feirymaii^ I asked him 
If • tiie river waa fordable. 

**No," said he, '*it is swimming 
fiwm bank to bank neaifly,. and it is a 
very daoigerous ford in the beupgain.** 

"Well," said I, "what do you do 
tpith btmngers who have no money ? 
I agai out, but shall return this way on 
Monday. If yon vill fei*ry me over, 
you shall then be sure of your pay." 

" I won't do it," said he. ** Ton 
must lea^ sometiiing in pawn till you 
return^ or I will not set you over." 

"What shall I leave?" 

" Your avereoat^" said he, 

^ No, sir ; perhaps I shall need it 
before that time,, and- if you will not 
trust me^. I am afraid to-trusii you." 

"Well," said he, "yoa can't get 
over.. I won't trustf you;" 

I felt a little indi^ant^. and turned 
ofi^, sayia^^r "Hy horse is a much better 
feny-boat than your ovm^ and he'll 
trust me." So I determined to take a 
smm. Just as I tamed off from the 
feixyman I saw a man <m- horseback 
ride down* to the river^s edge on the 
other nde. Ss waded his horse in, 
and came over without swimming at 
alh This stranger told me there was 
no better ford on any river in the 
world, and that there was not the least 
danger on earth. X told hint w4iat the 
ferryman said* 

* "Ah," said he, "you have made a 
blessed escape, for if you had left your 
overcoat^ you never would have got it 
again. He is a great rascal, and makes 
his living by foul means;" 

So I passed overinsaMy, and had 
the pleasiHe of keeping my overcoat. 
When I got to Brother Wells's I found 
a good litUe society, all in peace, and 
we had a very pleasant little quarterly 
meetiog;- 

Here, on the north side of Rodt 
Haver, on the rising ground from the 
Mississippi bottom, stands the site of 
one of the oldest Indian towns in the 
north or north-west. It is a beautiful 

l2 
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site for a city. There were to be seen 
lying, bleached and bleaching, the 
bones of unnumbered thousands of 
these poor, wild, and roaming races of 
beings. It was the centre of the vast, 
and powerful, unbroken, warlike tribes 
of the north-west. 'This particular spot 
was claimed by the notorious Black 
Hawk and his tribe. If they had been 
a dvilised people, and had known the 
real arts of war, it would have been 
utterly impossible for the Americaus 
to haye vanquished and subdued them 
as they have done. When I looked over 
the fields in cultivation by the whites, 
where the ground had, for ages, been 
the country of thousands of Indians, a 
spirit of sorrow came over me. Had 
they been an educated and civilised 
people, there no doubt would now be 
standing on this pre-eminent site as 
splendid a city as New York. But they 
are wasted away and gone to their long 
home. I saw a scattered few that were 
crowded back by the unconquerable 
march of the white man. 

On another visit to a quarterly meet- 
ing on the Rock Island Mission, Brother 
H. Summers's, a travelling presiding 
elder in the Rock River Conference 
accompanied me. We had a pleasant 
meeting, and it was believed that good 
was done. I had taken and distributed 
a good many religious books in the 
mission, which were eagerly sought for 
by the community. Brother Summers 
and myself concluded to cross at the 
upper ford on Bock River. About 
midway in the river was a very slip- 
pery rock, which could be avoided by 
keeping up stream considerably, but 
somehow I missed the safe track, and 
my horse got on this slippery rock, and 
all of a sudden he slipped and fell. 
My saddle turned, off I went, and the 
first thing I knew I saw my saddle-bags 
floating down with great rapidity, for 
the water ran very swift. I left my 
horse to get up as best he could, and 
took after my saddle-bags. I had a 
tight race, but overtook them before 
they sunk so as to disappear. They 



were pi-etty well filled with water. My 
books and clothes had all turned Camp- 
bellites, for there was much water ; 
and I escaped, not by the skin of 
my teeth, but by the activity of my 
heels. My horse rose, and with all the 
calmness of old Diogenes, waded out, 
and left me to do the same. Brother 
Summers could not maintain his usual 
gravity, but I assure you all his fun 
was at my expense. I had scarcely a 
dry thread about me, but on we went, 
and reached Pope River settlement that 
night. 

The Ghilena Mission, I think, was 
formed in 1827. It was a singular 
providence, somehow, that notwith- 
standing Ghalena was in my district for 
several years, yet, by high waters, 
sickness of my horses, myself, and 
fiimily, I was never able to reach a 
single appointment in Qalena, and tu 
this day I have never seen her hills, 
walked her streets, or explored her 
rich mineral stores or mines, and al- 
though I have always borne the name 
of a punctual attendant on my ap- 
pointments, it seems strange to me 
that I never reached that interesting 
point. 

In the fall of 1834 and 1835, William 
D. R. Trotter rode and preached on the 
Henderson River Mission ; he was my 
son-in-law. On one occasion when I 
attended one of his quarterly meetings, 
there was no parsonage, and but 
few families comfortably situated to 
board with. Daring the meeting it 
rained almost constantly, and Uien 
turned cold, and there fell a consider- 
able quantity of snow. I was in my 
gig or one-horse sulky. As I was to 
return home from this quarterly meet- 
ing, my daughter concluded that she 
would go with me, and spend a few- 
weeks with her mother. I told her I 
knew the streams were very high, and 
it waB doubtful whether we could get 
along. She said she thought if I could 
get along, she could. So we started in 
my two-wheeled vehicle. In a few 
miles we reached Spoon River. At a 
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little Tillage called Ellisville, the rirer 
was very full, and rapidly rising ; no 
ferry-boat, no comfortable house to 
stay at. One of the citizens of the 
village had a canoe ; but how was I to 
take my carriage over a I'apid stream 
on a canoe ? The man said he could do 
it ; • and, rather than stay for any 
length of time among a dranken, swear- 
ing, rowdy crowd, I concladed to try it. 
Down we went ; I took out my horse, 
took off the harness, and took the har- 
ness and all the travelling appendages 
into the canoe ; took in my daughter ; 
took my harness and bridle, and led my 
horse in, and swam him over, by the 
»de of the canoe. I landed all safe, 
and then returned with the manager of 
my canoe for my carriage ; we rolled it 
into the water, centered it as well as 
we could ; balanced it, and I held on to 
it while he paddled and managed the 
canoe ; and over we went safe and 
sound ; geared up, hitched to, and 
started on through the mud for Lewis- 
town, and got there safe. We put up 
with Judge Phelps, a fine man, and his 
wife an excellent woman, and very 
friendly family; and we were not only 
made welcome, but comfortable. That 
night it snowed, and covered the ground 
several inches. Next morning we 
started early, and crossed the Illinois 
River just above the mouth of Spoon 
River, which we had crossed the day 
before. We met some travellers in 
the afternoon, who told us that the 
waters- of the Sangamon River were 
out for five miles, and that we could 
not reach the ferry-boat without swim- 
ming. We then turned our course up 
Salt Creek, which emptied into the 
Sangamon River, above where we had 
intended to cross it. Just before suo- 
down we reached Salt Creek, whera 
was a miserable old rotten ferry-boat, 
and Salt Creek out of its banks a mile. 
The ferry-man told us he could ferry 
us over the main channel of the stream, 
and he had no doubt we could wade 
out without swimming, if we could 
find the way. It was at least a mile 



to the bluff; he said if we kept the 
road, we would swim. We could only 
tell where the road was by a little 
space along, clear of weeds aod grass. 
He said if we kept on ground where 
we could see the tops of the weeds 
and grass, there was no danger, but 
if we could not see these not to ven- 
ture, for there were many ponds clear 
of weeds and grass as well as the road. 
This seemed to me to be a very dan- 
gerous undertaking. But my daughter 
urged me on. I had great confidence 
in my horse ; he was large and strong, 
and an excellent swimmer; so over 
we went. There were a few rods of 
earth uncovered with water ; and then 
we took water for the bluffs. We 
could see very distinctly the windings 
of the road by the little space that 
was clear of weeds and grass ; but 
presently we would come to a large 
space clear of weeds and grass ; these 
we took to be ponds, and would wind 
round them, and come back to our 
watery road. In this tedious way we 
got along slowly, though making all 
the speed we could without injuring 
my horse. As we neared the bluffs, 
darkness was closing in on us very 
fast; at length we got within about 
three rods of the bluffii, and we could 
not see the tops of weeds and grass, 
neither to the right nor left, nor in 
front; I turned up stream, and then 
down stream, but all my pilots had 
disappeared. I was brought to a stand. 
Said I to my daughter : 

** Let's swim it ; Gray will ferry us 
over safe.*' 

"Agreed," said she. 

Said I, '*Take a firm hold of the gig, 
and sink or swim, never let go, and 
Gray will make land." 

So in I drove, when, behold ! it was 
not swimming, and my horse waded 
out safe. We then had four miles to 
go, without road or pilot, and very 
dark. I took my course by the evening 
star, and soon arrived at a friend's 
house ; was kindly received and com- 
fortably entertained by my old brother, 
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Dr. Ballard, In ITew Market, irhen 
Sangamon OoDDty. HelMus long sinoe 
ialliii asleep, left earth for iMayen, 
and 'is leaping bis reirard among the 
Messed. 

I have lAms given a smaill sketdi of 
some of the perUoes scenes throng 
which early Methodist preachers had to 
pass, to 'Show the Melftiodist preachers 
of ihe present day the diflforeooe he- 
tween walking on Turkey eavpets, and 
eating yellow-l^ged (Sickens, and 
walkkig on mnd and water, and eating 
nelihing for di^ at a time. 

The Fort Edwards Mission was 
formed, I believe, in 1832-33. D. B. 
Carter was the first missionary ap- 
pointed to this mission ; he returned 
at the next oonferenee fifty-three mem- 
bers. Brother Garter was a man of 
small literary aequirements. When he 
professed religion he conld not read a 
hymn intelligibly, bnt believing Qod 
had called him to preach the Ooapel, 
he industriously applied himself to 
books, and soon learned to read veirj 



11. fie was not a briliiaot or pro"^ 
fonnd-ibedogian ; but .he was a pions,. 
lealovs, nFefnl minister of Jesns Ohzisi ; 
and daring his sheet ministerial career, 
many were the seals of Ins alnisfciy. 
He was much beloved in life, and 
greatly lamented in death, iiter a 
few years of zeahms, nsefnl labours, 
the ieVL diaeaae, oonsomption, seised on 
him ; he liogesed in a sapennmaated 
relation a year or two, and then died a 
peaeeful and htappy death. Many in 
the great day of judgment will rise up 
and oaU him blessed. 

The Fort Edwards Mission lay up 
and down the east bank df rthe Missis- 
sipiH, from Qaincy City to Fort Ed- 
wards, whioh stood where ihe city of 
Warsaw now stands ; thenee np the 
Mississippi to the oelebnrted foot of 
what is called the Jjower fiapids, where 
in after time was ereeted the idolatrons- 
oity of Naiwoo, nsder the sapervision 
of the grand impostor Josei^ Smith, 
who was and is olained b& the JComon. 
Prop4iet. 



CHAPTER XXIL 
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i^MiT me to make a few remarks 
about the blasphemous erganisatien 
called the Mormons, or Latter-day 
Saints, ^e original absurdity and 
triflisig character of Joe {Smith and his 
coadjutors, is a matter of history, 
known and understood of all the intel- 
ligent reading oomnranity that have 
soq^ information on the subject, and 
tii^fore need vet be stated here by 
roe. But there are a few facts I will 



state that have come under my own< 
personal knowledge ; for it has hXhax- 
to my lot to be appointed to travel in 
tiie region of oonntry in Illineis moat- 
infested with this imposture. 

After -the Mormons were driwen 
from Missouri fM- their iirfamous and 
unlawfitl deeds, they fled to IHinois, 
Joe SmHh and all, and estaiUidied 
themselves at ISwxvoo, er the foot oT 
«he Lower fiapids, on the east «ide of 
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ike JCnifiaippt. At aa early day after 
ikaj were dnvieii from Missoaxi and 
took up tiieir reddeaoe in IIUnoiB, it 
fell to By lot to become aoqaaiiited 
with Joe Smith peraonaily, and with 
many ef their loMiiDg men aad pro- 
feased fcilowem. On a oectain oooa- 
sioB I fell in with Joe Smitb, and was 
fonnaDy and officially introdooed to 
him in Springfield, then onr oonnty 
town. We soon Ml into a free con* 
versalaaBL on the snljijeet of rel^ion, and 
Iformootsm in particnlar. I fonnd 
him to he a yery illiterate and impn- 
deat. desperado in mcraLi, hut, at the 
same time^ he had a yast fond of low 
conning. 

In the first place, he made his onset 
OB me hj flattery, and he laid on the 
soft sodder thick and fast. He ex- 
{nosed great and almost unbonnded 
pleasore in Ute high privilege of be- 
coming aoqnainted with me, one of 
whom he had heard so many great 
and good things, and he had no doubt 
I was one among God's noblest crea- 
tares, aa honest man. He believed 
that among all the Ghnrches in the 
world the Methodist was the nearest 
rights aad that, as far as (hey went, 
they were right. Bat they had stopped 
short in not daiming the gift of 
toagaes, of prophecy, and of n^radies, 
and thea quoted a batdi of Scriptnre 
to prove his positions correct. Upon 
the whole, he did pretty wdl for 
clumsy Joe. I gave biim rope, as the 
sailors say, and, indeed, I seemed to 
laythoe flattering unction pleasraaiUy 
to my eoid. 

*' indeed," said Joe, ** if Oie Metho- 
dists would only adyanoe a step or two 
fnther, they would take the world. 
We Latter-day Saints are Methodists, 
OS fiK* as they haye gooe, only we have 
adyuneed fiirther, and if yon would 
come in and ge witii as, weeould sweep 
not only the Methodist Church, hut aU 
others, and you would be looloed up to 
as eae of the Lord'e greatest prophets. 
Ten weidd be honoured by countless 
ibeuiMida, and have of the geed things 



of this world all Uiat heart could 



»» 



I then began to inquire into some 
of the tenets «f the Latter-day Saints. 
He explained. I eritidsed his explana 
tkms till, unfortunately, we got into 
high debate, aad he cunningly con- 
duded that his first bait would not 
take, for he.piainiy saw I was not to 
be flattered out of common sense and 
honesty. The next pass he made at 
me was to move upon my fears. He 
said that in all ages of the world the 
good and right way was evil spok^i of^ 
and that it was an awful thing to fight 
against Gknl. 

/*Now," said he, "if you wiU go 
with me to Nauvoo, I wiU e&ow you 
many living witnesses that will testify 
that they were, by the saints, cured 
of bUndnesSi lameness, deafiaess, dumb- 
aess, and all the diseases that human 
flesh is heir to ; and I will show you,'* 
said he, *Hhat we ha^ the gift of 
toagoes, and can speak in unknorwa 
languages, and that the saints can 
drink any deadly poieon, and it will 
not hart them ;*' and closed by saying, 
*'the idle sitories you hear about us are 
nothing but sheer persecution." 

I then gave him the following history 
of an encounter I had at a eamp- 
meeting in Moigan Oounty, some time 
before, with some of his Moraums, and 
assured hia I conU prove all I naid by 
thooeands that were present. 

The eamp-meeting was numerondy 
attended, and we had a good and 
graciouB work of rdigioa going en 
among the peo^e. On Saturday there 
came some twenty or thirty Mormons 
to the meeting. During the inter- 
mission, after the eleven o*cAodc sennon, 
they eottected in one comer 'of ibe en- 
campment, and b^an to sing, and they 
sang welL As fiwit as the people rose 
from their dinners they drew up to hear 
the singing, aad the scattering crowd 
drew up natal a large company sur- 
rounded them. I was busy regulatiag 
matten coanected with the meeting. 
At length, according, I have ne doubt, 
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to a preoonoerted plan, an old lady 
Mormon began to shout, and after 
shouting a while she swooned away and 
fell into the arms of her husband. The 
old man proclaimed that his wife had 
gone into a trance, and that when she 
came to she would speak in an unknown 
tongue, and that he would interpret. 
This proclamation i»roduoed consider- 
able excitement^ and the multitude 
crowded thick around. Presently the 
old lady arose and began to speak in an 
unknown tongue, sure enough. 

Just then my attention was called to 
the matter. I saw in one moment that j 
the whole manoeuvre was intended to ; 
bring the Mormons into notice, and 
break up the good of our meeting. I 
advanced instantly toward the crowd, 
and ask^ the people to give way and 
let me in to this old lady, who was 
then being held in the arms of her 
husband. I came right up to them, 
and took hold of her arm, and ordered 
her peremptorily to hush that gibberish ; 
tliat I would have no more of it ; 
that it was presumptuous and blas- 
phemous nonsense. I stopped yery 
suddenly her unknown tongue. She 
opened her eyes, took me by the hand, 
and said, 

'*My dear friend, I have a message 
directly from God to you." 

I stopped her short, and said, ''I 
will have none of your messages. If 
God can speak through no better 
medium than an old, hypocritical, 
lying woman, I will hear nothing of 
it." Her husband, who was to be the 
interpreter of her message, flew into 
a mighty rage, and said, 

**Sir, this is my wife, and I will 
defend her at the risk of my life." 

I replied, *'Sir, this is my camp- 
meeting, and I will maintain the good 
order of it at the risk of my life. If 
this is your wife, take her off from 
here, and clear yourselves in five 
minutes, or I will have you under 
guard." 

The old lady slipped out and was 
off quickly. The old man stayed a 



little, and began to pour a tirade of 
abuse aa me. I sU^yped him short, 
and said, '*Not another word of abuse 
from yoQ, fldr. I have no doubt you 
are an old thie^ and if your back was 
examined, no doubt you carry the 
marks of the cowhide for your villany." 
And sure enough, as if I had spoken 
by inspiration, he, in some of the old 
states, had been lashed to the whip- 
ping-post for stealing, and I tell you 
the old man began to think other per- 
sons had visions besides his wife, but 
he was very dear from wishing to in- 
terpret my unknown tongue. To cap 
the climax, a young gentleman stepped 
up and said he had no doubt all I 
said of this old man was true, and 
much more, for he had caught him 
stealing com out of his &th^s crib. 
By this time, such was the old man's 
excitement, that the great drops of 
sweat ran down his face, and he called 
out, 

''Don't crowd me, gentlemen; His 
mighty warm." 

Said I, *^ Open the way, gentlemen, 
and let him out." When the way was 
opened, I cried, " Now start, and 
douH show your face here again, nor 
one of the Momions. If you do, you 
will get Lynch's law." 

They all disappeared, and our meet- 
ing went on prosperously, a great many 
were converted to God, and the Church 
was much revived and built up in her 
holy faith. 

My friend, Joe Smith, became very 
restive before I got through with my 
narrative ; and when I closed, his 
wrath boiled over, and he cursed me 
in the name of his God. and said, " I 
will show you, sir, that I will raise up 
a government in these United States 
which will overturn the present govern- 
ment, and I will raise up a new religion 
that will oTertum every other form of 
religion in this country !" 

** Yes," said I, " Uncle Joe ; but my 
Bible tells me * the bloody and deceit- 
ful man shall not live out half his 
days ;' and I expect the Lord will send 
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the devil after you some of these days, 
and take you out of the way." 

'*No, sir," said he; **I shall live 
and prosper, while you will die in 
your sins." 

* * Well, sir, " said I, * * if you live and 
prosper, you must quit your stealing 
and ahominable whoredoms ! '* 

Thus we parted, to meet no more 
on earth ; for in a few years after this, 
an outraged and deeply*injured people 
took the law into their own hands, and 
killed him, and drore the Mormons 
from the state. They should be con- 
sidered and treated as outlaws in 
every country and clime. The two 
great political parties in the state 
were nearly equal, and these wretched 
Mormons, for several years, held the 
balance of power, and they were 
always in market to the highest bidder; 
and I have often been put to the 
blush to see our demagogues and 
stump orators, from both political 
parties, courting favors from the Mor- 
mons, to gain a triumph in an elec- 
tion. Any man or set of men that 
would be mean enough to stoop so 
low as to connive at the abominations 
of these reckless Mormons, surely 
ought to be considered unworthy of 
public office, honor, or confidence. But 
this is the way with all demagogues, 
and if our happy and glorious Union 
is destroyed, it will be done by these 
office-seekers, who go for their own 
little insignificant selves, while the 
true love of country is an eternal 
stranger in their traitorous hearts. 

One fact I wish here to mention, 
that ought to be made public. When 
Joe Smith was announced a candidate 
for President of these United States, 
almost every infidel assodation in 
the Union declared in his favour. I 
travelled extensively through the 
Eastern states and cities, as well as 
in the West, that year ; and X must 
say this was literally true, as &r as 
I conversed with, or obtained reliable 
information o( those infidel associa- 
tions or individuals. Does not this 



speak volumes? and ought it not to 
teach the friends of religion an impres- 
sive lesson ? 

Gi*eat blame has been attached to 
the State, the citizens of Hancock 
County, in which Nauvoo is situated, 
as wdl as other adjoining counties, 
for the part they acted in driving the 
Mormons from among them. But it 
should be remembered they had no 
redress at law, for it is beyond all 
doubt that the Mormons would swear 
anything, true or false. They stole 
the stock, plundered and burned the 
houses and barns of the citizens, and 
there is no doubt they privately mur- 
dered some of the best people in the 
county ; and owing to the peigured 
evidence always at their command, it 
was impossible to have any legal re- 
dress. If it had not been for this 
state of things, Joe Smith would not 
have been kUled, and they would not 
have been driven with violence from 
the state. Repeated effi)rt8 were made 
to get redress for these wrongs and 
outrages, but all to no purpose; and 
the wonder is, how the people bore as 
long as they did with the outrageous 
villanies practised on them, without 
a resort to violent measures. I claim 
to know all about the dreadful con- 
duct of the Mormons, and could state 
in detail the facts in these cases, but 
think it unnecessary. This much I 
think it my duty to state, at least to 
palliate the seeming high-handed 
measures of our wronged and oppressed 
citizens. 

In the fall of 1838, our Illinois Con- 
ference was held in Union Grove, 
Padfield's, St. CUir County, Sep- 
tember 25th. It fell to the lot of 
Bishop Soule to take this Western 
tour, in the summer previous to our 
conference. He came to my house on 
his Western round of conferences. 
He travelled in a two-horse carriage, 
with an excellent span of horses, and 
he needed such, for the Missouri Con- 
ference sat in Arkansaa Territory, at 
Salem, Washington County, a long 
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«»7 lA the ialaior, and 'Wt of tiie 
WimmpfL He had momteiiiB to 
eHoih, and lai|^ xiTen t» croH, 
tiinni^ a apawdy •yypri itod oomrtcy. 
My agn-in^aw, William h. JL Trotter, 
rode Hm Bloe Biver Ifiiwiwn, wlueh 
vae in FSkt and Gaboon GoontieB, 
and hj diieetly in the Bishop's loate. 
My qnaiierly meeting was in this 
miwwm Trotter, the miaBumaiy, was 
at my hoose^ so we started in company 
wi& the liishop. After we e ro s Bcd 
the HSnois BiTer, we had a hiUy 
eovntiy to pans throng to get to the 
meetings almost without 
So steep weve sosw of the 
hfls, and m> deep the bellows and 
iwrines, Oat we had to loose the 
horses from the Vuhop's esniage, and 
ki it dowa by hand ; then hitdi on 
and driYe vp the IhIIb. It seemed to 
me that if these wen episcopal 
honoots, I would b^ to be eacased 
ffom wearing them ; and really it 
appeared to me that it was enoag^ 
to diseonrsge a biidiqp himself. Bat 
those who know BiabBp Sonle, know 
to he a man of indeatitaMe 



After nodi labonr to man and beast, 
we got safe to the qnarteriy meeting. 
The hisliep stayed with as over 
SaMtath, and preached two exeefient 
sermoaa, wfaieb had a good efeet an 
the esagiegatioDS ; and the eniiosily 
of mai^ wss gratified, lor if droom- 
stanees had not trsaspired to bring 
him to onr camp qoarterly meeting^ 
they would haye lived and died without 
ever seeing a Methodist BulMp. 

Oar Western eomtry, in eertau 
loeationB, was, in 1882 and 1838, 
feaiMly visited witli that dreadful 
soevge, the cholera. On Monday of 
oar eamp-meeiing, a very serere esse 
of cbdera took plaee with a hemty 
yom^ man, that terminated fiiUally in 
eight er tan hoora. flie peo^e 
geaenfly heUeved it to be eontagioas ; 
faenee we deeoMd it most prndeat to 
ekiae the meeting, thongh our pro- 
qweto for a good mectiag were very 



Bidiop floM^ 
great laboar and fiUigne^ prassented 
his joomey^ and reached liieMiaMiari 
Gonlerence, but was taken sick wiA 
a violent attack of fever, so that he 
did not zeadi onr et rnferew es tm the 
last hovr of its aession. The 
enoe had deeled me as thea 
We had done all our bosmess, and the 
oonncil had made out all the appoint- 
ment^ and we were yast aboot ad- 
jonramg, when the bishop azrived. I 
sent a m es s en ger to him, and inquired 
of him if he wished to say anything 
to the omifereDoe ; but he dedined 
ooming into the room, and requested 
all these who had been deeted to 
dfiee to wait unfcii he had rested a 
little, being muck fatigued, and he 
would esdain them. They did so^ and 



At this coafereno^ in the fidl of 
1883, the bretbren in Jacksonville, 
though few ia number and oompva- 
tivdy poor, petitioned for a stationed 
preach^. 'Rtek request was gnmted, 
and Thomas J. Starr was appointed 
their preacher. Few and poor, how- 
ever, as tiw brethren in Jaduonvflie 
were, there was a great improecBMnt, 
in point of nambem and weakb, from 
the time of their first oigawisafiaa as 
a daas till now. I am sorry that it is 
out of aiy.power to give the date of 
the oiyniaBtion of the first dam m 
JaeksMmlle^ bat I tidnk it was in 
1827, when it was embraeed in what 
was then called tbe Ifissisappi (Xreait, 
and Thomas Bandall aad Isaae Sonse 
wQre the dreuit preacbere. In the 
eonrse of this yesz^ the first quarterly 
BMeiiag ever hdd in Jaekaonvflle waa 
held in a log-house, owned by old 
Father Jardaa. It was held np atssra, 
and I wen remember it was an ia- 
teresiiag quarterly meeting. Ia 1831 
the Jacksonville Gireuit was fiouMd 
fena a psrt of the old Missiadppi 
Gbeait, and John Siadair, now «f 
the Eock Biver OonfiBrenee^ was the 
dreait preacher; but irom Ae npad 
growtk of the town, and increase of 
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population, the Methodists hare two 
large churches and pastoral charges, 
and there are many more churches in 
the city, belonging to other denomi- 
nations. The Presbyterians hare a 
flourishing college located here, and 
the Methodists have a female ooll^ge, 
numerously attended. There is also 
another flourishing female college in 
Jacksonville, but to what denomina- 
tion it belongs, or whether to any par- 
ticular one, I am not prepared to say. 
The lUinoiB State Hospital for the 
Insane, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
the Institute to Educate the Blind, 
all under ^e fostedng oare of the 
state, 'are located in Jacksonville. 
Indeed, it is the Aihens of Illinois, 
and njMnkfl loudly in favor of the 
8tat«, mkL of the oitixens of Jackson- 
ville and miiTonndii\g oountry in par- 
ticular. Tihsse institutions lutve hi^ 
claims on aU benevolent ^mpathisers 
in Ikuman woe, and all the real friends 
of a sancti^ed literatuare that will 
issue stveame of light and life* to bless 
wnuunbcred thousaads of cor ffdlen 
«ace. 

•Our Illinois Conferenee, for 1834, 
was holden at Mount Garmel, Ootober 
Ist. This year, the brethiren in the town 
of Ruafamlle desiwd to be oifanised 
into a station, «id pledfsd thems^es 



for the support of a preacher. I con- 
sented, and appointed T. N. Ralston, 
and it has remained a station ever 
since. 

At one of our early camp-meetings- 
in Schuyler County, Rushville Circuit, 
there was a general religious excite- 
ment. Many professed religion and 
joined the Church. Among the rest 
was a very intelligent and interesting, 
young lady, a Roman Catholic. She 
was deeply convicted, and knelt at the 
altar and prayed Isrvently for mercy, 
and, after a sore confiiGib, she found 
peace in believing in <bhe Lord Jesus 
Chidst. Her conversion was a very 
dear one. She joined the Methodist 
Chord), and desired ime to baptize 
her. I inquired of her whether she 
hadnctt been baptised. She told me 
she had been baptised .by the Roman 
pcieat, but she was aware of her own 
knowledge that the priest was a very 
wieked man, and "that she did not- 
beliave he had any right to administer 
the ordinanoes of the Churoh on ac- 
count ikf his wicfeednfiSB, and tiiere- 
fovB Ae was dUssatisfied with her 
ba^vtism. After siatnre Tofleetion on 
the subject I baptised her, and she 
prewsd to be a worthy .member of the- 
QfaurdL 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 



CONYEBSIOK OF A FAMILY. 



Ih the coone of this year, 1834, we 
had a camp-meeting in Knox Oonoty, 
Henderson Biver Mission. There was 
a goodly number tented, and a fine 
tom-ont of people, for the number of 
settlers in this new and rising country. 
Our encampment was pitched in a 
beautiful little grove, on an eminence, 
surrounded by prairie on every hand. 

There was in this settlement an in- 
teresting and intelligent fiimily irom 
one of the Eastern states. The younger 
members of the family oonristed of 
several young men and young ladies. 
The young people liked the Methodists, 
and were deeply oonvicted ; the old 
people, particularly the old lady, were 
very much opposed to them. Living, 
as they did, close by the camp ground, 
they put their Yankee ingenuity to 
work to keep their children away 
from the meeting ; but finding they 
could not accomplish it, they at once 
determined to pitch their tent on the 
camp ground, and then they thought 
they would have a better opportunity 
to wat«h the children, and counteract 
.any influence we might exert upon 
them. They pretended to be very 
friendly to save appearances. The old 
lady, for the purpose of disarming me, 
treated me very kindly, and invited 
me to eat with Uiem, which I did. In 
the meantime one of the daughters, who 
was deeply convicted, told me all about 
her mother's opposition to the Metho- 
dists, and her schemes to prevent her 
children from being influenced to be- 
come religious. * 

One Saturday evening I invited the 



seekers of religion to come forward to 
the altar for the prayers of the Church. 
Two of her daughters came forward 
and knelt in prayer. A younger sister, 
almost as much opposed to the Me- 
thodists as her mother, went into the 
altar with a vial of hartshorn, and 
while her two sisters were trying to 
pray she slipped the hartshorn to tiieir 
nose, in order to drive them up and 
prevent their seeking religion. I very 
soon detected her in her operations, 
and took hold of her hand, wrenched 
the vial from her, led her out of the 
altar, and told her if I caught her in 
there any more on such business I 
would pitch her out and publicly ex- 
pose her. 

While I was talking to and praying 
with these two young ladies, and 
others, I saw the old lady, their 
mother, come and take her seat out»de 
of the altar, immediately opposite her 
daughters, and if at any time she 
thought I was not watching her, she 
would kick them in their sides to drive 
them up. I watched her very closely, 
and when in the act of kicking them, 
I took hold of her foot and gave her a 
strong push backward, and over she 
tumbled among the benches. Being a 
large corpulent woman, she had some 
considerable tussle to right herself 
again. So in this way I defeated the 
scheme of the devil once more. The 
girls became very much engaged, but 
while there were many still pressing to 
the altar, and my attention for a 
moment was called ofE^ the old lady 
contrived to get them out of the altar 
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into the tent. As soon as I discovered 
what was done, I gathered two or three 
good singers and praying persons, and 
followed them into the tent and com- 
menced singing ; I then gave them an 
exhortation; then said, *'Letnspray,'* 
and called on the father of the girls to 
praj for his children, but he refnsed ; 
I then called on their mother to kneel 
down and pray for her children, and she 
refused. In the meantime two of the 
boys, as well as the two girls, became 
much affected, and cried for mercy ; 
and presently the third daughter, that 
had used the hartshorn in the altar, 
got awfully convicted, and begged all 
present to pray for her, as she would 
be lost and damned for ever. This was 
too much for the old people; they 
became awfully alarmed, and wept 
bitterly ; and you may be sure the 
whole tent was in a mighty uproar. 
The singing, praying, and exhortations 
were kept up nearly all night. Four 
of the family were poweHnlly con- 
verted, and the sectarian devil in the 
old father and mother was effectually 
disarmed, and from that blessed night 
they became a religious family ; all 
joined the Methodist Church, and, as 
far as I know, walked worthy of their 
high vocation. May they all prove 
faithful till death, and then receive a 
crown of life. 

YHiile on the Quincy District — the 
town of Quiucy was a very small and 
sickly place— I remember spending 
near two weeks in it, when, if my 
recollection serves me, there was but 
one family where there was no afflic- 
tion. In some fitunUies there were one, 
two, or three confined to their beds 
with fever, and sometimes the whole 
family were sick together, and not one 
able to help another. I went firom 
house to house^ not only to minister to 
their temporal wants, but to pray with 
them, and point the sick and dying to 
Christ. Many died, and it was with 
great difficulty that we could muster 
enough pei-sons able to bury the dead. 

There was one case which, in a very 



special manner, affected my mind. 
Under the hill, close by the brink of 
the river, there was what was called a 
tavern. It was a poor, filthy place at 
best; the general resort of boatmen, 
and, in a word, all kinds of bad com- 
pany resorted to this house. A yousg 
man, from some of the Eastern states, 
had come out to explore the West, and 
was taken sick on the boat, on the 
river, and was left at this miserable 
house. He was a professed Christian, 
and a member of the Methodist Church. 
No medical aid could be obtained, no 
nurse, and, in a word, no care was 
taken of him. In this deplorable con- 
dition, he heard that there was a Me- 
thodist preacher in town visiting the 
sick. He sent for me, and I went to 
see him. He told me who he was, 
where his parents lived, and that he 
had a considerable sum of money with 
him, and he wanted me to take care of 
it, for he was sure if it was known he 
had money, he should be robbed of it. 
I took charge of his money, told the 
landlord to give him all the attention 
he could, and I would see him paid. 
The sick man said he was sensible he 
must die, but that he was not willing 
to die at that house, and begged me to 
have him removed, if possible. ' I 
knew of a very comfortable place, a 
few miles in the country, and caused 
his removal there. Here he lingered 
for a while, and then died. He had 
requested me, in case of his decease, 
to have him decently buried, pay out 
of his money his tavern bill, his funeral 
expenses, and write to his parents, 
that they might come to get his clothes 
and money. I did as requested. His 
younger brother came, got his money 
and clothes, and although it was a 
mournful dispensation to his relatives, 
yet it afforded them great comfort to 
know that he died among friends, 
though strangers. 

This is one among many cases of the 
kind that from an early day came 
under my notice, in which enterprising 
men have come to the far West, have 
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}f ffi m taken ncky and 
stnogeny voeaRd far. 

We Iiad a eiBi|»-iiieetiiig in- Adana 
iknntf^ QwMj Ciieait^ and ii vaa 
nnmegroaslj attended. Then -warn a 
gradonc wosk itf religiiw goiiig on 
among the pco^le^ and there vaa a 
prettj derer^ intelUgait old gentle- 
man, who had moved into the aettle* 
meot frcBL Kentnehy, who in that 
State had heen a Baptist preaehei^ bnt 
had got hia mind confaaad with Akz- 
jmdfT Gampbdra «^*y»M iitHHtt ei^eii- 
mental religion. He had a fine &inily, 
and aeme of them knew what leal reli- 
gion was.. He and fiuni^ attendBd 
ear eanp-meetiag, Bb waa wsj food 
of axgnment on almoat all theological 
f nhjeets^ He tried to get me into 
debate daring the meeting hnt I teld 
him I waa there for ether and better 
bnaineaa. He denied the. operatiena of 
the Spirit^ ite testimonj^ bearing witp 
nesB with onr spirito that we ace the 
•children of God, and that all thoae 
happy feeliugii profiesaed by Chriatiana 
were nothing bat ercxtement; that 
there waa no religion in it. 

On. Snnd^ night a meat tremeur 
^UfUM pever ftU en the aaaemblj, and 
a gmeral ahont went np to heaven 
from hmdreda of ChriatianB. Among 
the crowd of ha^y and ahontiug 
■Ghriatiaaa thia gentLeman'a wife and 
daoghten were exceedingly happy, and 
shouted abnd. The old goitlemaa 
conld not stand it ; he fled bdnnd the 
tent, lighted hia pipe^ and tried to 
smoke away his bad feelingji. After 
labooring in the altar a long time, I 
stepped baek to get a drink of watoi^ 
and there sat tiiia old Gampbellite 
preacher^ and the clond of smoke &om 
his pipe waa fearful ;. he seemed to be 
insensible of what he was about, and 
the pipe and tobaceo were paying 
tribute to his leTcries at a mighty 



nrte. I stepped up to him aad tapped 
him OB. the shewlder, and aaid "Gbne, 

lb. 9 gfi with me, aad I inll 

ahew yen moae happy Chriolbma Ikaa 



yea efw aaw ft"**fg the Gunpbdfitea 

in jJI wgfgw life ** 

*• Sir," said he» ««it is all dduDflm ; 
they are not happy." 

**Buty" said 1, <'yoiv wi^ and 
danriitfT ase among the ftorareeat 
ahoofeen in the orowd. Gome^" asid 
I, ''you. mnat cobm with me to the 
altar; I want to prey tor yon there, 
that yon may gel rdigum, and be 
hapi^ toe. Ctae, sur, I want to aee 
yon eaawwrtedf, 'mid abontiag-faapi^." 
X took him by tiie arm, to lead him 
to the altar, but he drew badiE. I 
gafliersd him agiBrn, f^-wH. polled him 
along; but the miment he saw his 
wife and dani^ter shouting^ and 
making toward him, he tore lesae 
firam my gmag^ and actually xaa. 
Poor man, he waa so eonfosed by 
fidung in the muddy watera of Qanq^h 
bellism, that he lost hia mental 
balance He would not yield to the 
Spirit of God, and submit to be an 
humble, shouting^ happy flhri^tiaa 
Sometimes be woidd taflL rwtinnal ; 
aometimea quote, and apply the Qctkfh 
tasea ri^t ; then, again, he be«me 
scepticaL But the great difficulty wae^ 
the pride of his professed ministerial 
stending would not let him yield, and 
renonnee his erroio. Thus he worried 
on for a oeDodeiable time, and was 
carried into the whirlpool of doubt and ' 
unbeUef. His friends talked to him, 
but talked in yaam. He became more 
aad more fli(^ty in his mind, till at 
length, in a paroxyrai of insanity^ he 
shot hims^.^ This eirent fell lUbe a 
thunderbolt on his family and the sor- 
lounding communis ; and proves that 
it is a hard thing to fight against God. 
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WESSIOlfASIBS FBOM TSE EAST. 



About thiA time there wore a. gveftt 
many young miemowudes aest o«t. to 
this conntry to ciTiliae ajid Cktistbaue 
the poor heathen, of the West. They 
would come with. & tolerahle edvcatfeon, 
And a smattering knowledge of the old 
Calvinistic system of theology. They 
were genexaUy toleralbly well fumiaiied 
with old manuscript sermoiBs,. that had 
been pjreached or written, perhaps a 
hundred years before. Some of these 
sermons ^ey had nemoriaed, but in 
general they read them to the people. 
This way of reading sermons was out of 
fashion altogether in this Western 
world, and of course they produced no 
good effeet amoog the people. The 
great mass of our Western people 
wanted a preacher that couhl mount a 
stump, a block, or old log, or stand in 
the bed of a waggon, and without note 
or manuscript, quote, expound, and 
apply the word of Gbd to the hearts 
and consciences of the people. The 
result of the efforts of these Eastern 
missionaries was not Tery flattering ; 
and although the Methodist preaches 
were in reality the pioneer heralds of 
the cross throughout the entire West, 
and although they had raided up nu- 
meroua societies and churches every 
five miles, and notwithstaodiog we had 
hundreds of travelling and local preach- 
ers, accredited and useful ministers of 
the Lord Jesua Christ, yet these newly- 
fledged missionaries would write back 
to the old states hardly anything else 
but wailings and lamentations over the 
moral wastes and destitute condition of 
the West. 



These letters woidd be read in their 
largQ: cengreg^tions, stating that they 
had traTeUed hnndbreda of miles, and 
found no evangelical muiieter, and the 
poor |)erifihiiBg people were in a fadr 
way to be lost &r the want of the 
bread of life ; and the ignorant or 
uninformed theusanda that heard these 
Letteoft read would melt int» tears,, and 
their sympathiea be gieatly moved, 
when they considered ouz lost and 
heathenish state, and would liberally 
contribute theiz money to send us more 
nisskmanes,, or to support those that 
were already here. Thus some of 
these missionaries, after occupying our 
poIpitB, and preaching in large and 
rei^ctable Methodist congregations, 
would write back and give thoee dole- 
ful tidings.. Presently their letters 
would be iNcinted, and. c(sne back 
among us as published facts in some of 
their periodicals. 

Now, what confideiice could the 
people have in such missionaries, who 
would state things as facts that had 
not even tb« semblance of truth in 
than ? Thus I have known many of 
them destroy their own usefulness, and 
cut off all access to the people ; and, 
indeed,, they have destroyed all con>- 
fidenee in them as miniaters of truth 
and righteousness, and caused the way 
of truth to be evil spoken of. On a 
certain occasion, when these reports 
came back known to contain £aJae 
statements, the citisens of Quincy 
called a meeting, mostly out of the 
Church, and after discussing the sub- 
ject, pledged themselves to give me a 
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thousand dollars per anniixD, and bear 
all my travelling expenses, if I would 
go as a missionary to the New England 
States, and enlighten them on this and 
other subjects, of which they considered 
them profoundly ignorant. But, owing 
to circumstances beyond my control, I 
was obliged to decline the acceptance of 
their generous offer. 

If it had been consistently in my 
power, how gladly and willingly would 
I hare undertaken this labour of love, 
and gloried in enlightening them down 
East, that they might keep their home- 
manufactured clergy at home, or give 
them some honourable employ better 
suited to their genius, than that of 
reading old musty and worm-eaten 
sermons. If this matter is rightly 
looked into, it wiU astonish every well- 
informed man to see the self-import- 
ance and self-complacence of these little 
home-manufactured fellows. If they 
would tarry at Jericho till their beards 
were grown out, it certainly would be 
more creditable to themselves, and to 
all others concerned, and especially to 
the cause of God. 

It will be perceived that in the fall 
of 1834, the Galena and Chicago Dis- 
tricts were formed, which gave us six 
presidii\g-elder districts in our Confer- 
ence. Our Conference met in Spring- 
field, October 1st, 1835. At this con- 
ference I was returned to the Quincy 
District, which now consisted of the 
following appointments, namely : Pitts- 
field, Quincy Circuit, Quincy Mission, 
Rushville Station, Rushville Circuit, 
Canton, Fort Edwards Mission, Hen- 
derson Biver Mission, and Knoxville 
Mission— 8. At this conference in 
Springfield, we again elected our dele- 
gates to the General Conference, which 
was holden in Cincinnati, May Ist, 
1836. To this General Conference I 
was elected; and it was the fifth 
General Conference in which I was 
entitled to a seat by the suffrages of my 
brethren in the ministry. 

At the General Conference of 1 832, 
that body had granted the privilege 



to the West to publish a religious 
paper at Cincinnati, on the hard con- 
dition that we obtained five thousand 
subscribers. However, by strong effort 
we obtained that number, and Thomas 
A. Morris was its first editor. At the 
General Conference of 1836, he as well 
as Brother Beverly Waugh, and Doctor 
Fisk, were elected Bishops of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, and Doctor 
C. Elliott, the present incumbent, wap 
elected editor of the Western Christian. 
Advocate, John F. Wright, our Western 
Book Agent, and Leroy Swormstedt, 
Assistant Book Agent. 

It was at this General Conference of 
1886, that the ground was taken by a 
majority of the delegates from the 
slaveholding states, that slavery was 
right, and a blessing, instead of a 
curse, to the slaves themselves. We 
had from the North, 0. Scott and his 
coadjutors, who were ultra-abolitionists; 
and we had some warm debates on the 
subject. The Southern delegates met 
in private caucus to devise a plan of 
separation from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, unless we would so modify the 
Discipline as to tolerate slavery, or 
make it no bar to membership or office 
in the Church. This movement was 
headed by the Rev. William A. Smith, 
of Virginia, and others of the same 
cloth and kidney. I was invited by 
John Early, of Virginia, now bishop of 
the Southern Church, to attend one of 
these caucuses. I went. Some of them 
took strong ground, and urged a divi- 
sion, or a separation from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Others of them 
said they would never consent to a divi- 
sion ; that they would rather suffer 
martyrdom than to divide the Church. 
Finally, I think they did not harmonise 
on any plan of division at that time ; 
but William A. Smith said to me, he 
never would be satisfied unless we 
would agree to expunge everything from 
the Discipline of the Methodist Church 
on the subject of slavery ; and true to 
the dark principles of his creed, he 
never rested until he divided the 
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Methodist Church ; and at the late 
Gl«neral Conference of the Church, 
South, they swept, as with the besom 
of destruction, every rule from their 
Discipline on the subject of slavery, 
and only lacked a few rotes of erasing 
from the General Rules that part which 
forbids ''the buying and selling of men, 
women, or children, with an intention 
to enslave them." 

This rule the advocates of slavery at 
the South have always interpreted to 
apply to the slave-trade, and that 
trsiide alone. Taking them to be sincere 
in this interpretation of this General 
Rule, what is the conclusion that we 
must draw from their late move in 
their General Conference ? It is, 
plainly, that they wish every disci- 
plinary barrier moved out of the way, 
and the slave-trade, with all its damn- 
ing, murdering influences, revived 
again, notwithstanding it is denounced 
by all Christian philanthropists, and 
made piracy by the laws of our happy 
country ; notwithstanding all their pre- 
tensions to patriotism, their love of 
country, and all their law-loving and 
law-abiding professions, as being *' obe- 
dient to the powers that be," they 
would open the way to revive this 
abominable traffic in human souls and 
bodies ; and while this slave-trade 
stands reprobated by every Christian 
nation that deserves the name, and has 
the broad seal of reprobation set on it 
by God himself, they wish to see its 
dark wheels set in motion again, with- 
out let or hindrance. 

And why should they not desire this, 
if they are sincere in their expressed 
opinions? They tell us that slavery 
'* is a political, domestic, and religious 
blessing ; " if so, why not enter into 
the slave trade, wholesale and retail ? 
go with armed ships, kidnap human 
beings by the thousand, bring them to 
America, sell them into perpetual 
bondage ? Never mind the parting of 
husband and wife, parents and children ; 
the encouraging the savage ferocity of 
these poor degraded heathen. Tell 



them the Christian religion sanctions 
their bloody wars among themselves ; 
and that it is to make Christians of 
them that you buy and transport them 
to ''the land of the free and the home 
of the brave." Have no scruples of 
conscience about the thousands that are 
murdered in these wars instigated by 
Christians, or that die on their passage 
from the land of barbarism to this 
Christian land of universal freedom ; 
' 'the great end will sanctify the means. " 
Crowd the slave ships, or "floating 
hells ; " all, all is to better their 
condition. It is a god-like deed of 
mercy, and why should not Methodist 
preachers, bishops and all, have a 
large share in this benevolent and 
Christian afi&ir? Who can forbid? 
And let the officers of these slave 
vessels never forget to tell these savage 
tribes that there is at least one very 
popular Church in America that sanc- 
tions all these operations, and will 
justify them ; namely, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Prior to the General Conference of 
1836, the run-mad spirit of rabid 
abolitionism had broken out in some of 
the Eastern and Northern Conferences ; 
and Methodist preachers were found by 
the dozen to quit their appropriate 
fields of labour, and their holy calling 
of saving souls, and turn out and be- 
come hired lecturers against slavery. 
So zealous were they, that they forgot 
their pastoral duties ; and they went 
so far as violently to oppose colonisation 
as a slaveholding trick. Dr. Fisk was 
a good man and true, and was as much 
opposed to slavery as any of them, yet 
he was for occupyiug real Methodist 
preacher ground, and bearing his plain, 
honest testimony against the moral evil 
of slavery, and not meddling with it 
politically, only in a constitutional way. 
He, seeing that this rabid abolitionism 
would rivet the chains of slavery the 
tighter, rouse the jealousies of the 
slaveholders, and disrupt the Methodist 
Church, flung himself into the breach, 
and met those lecturers in open combat ; 
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vanquiahed them in argiuneut ; aad 
oompelled them to retreat, or bolt» and 
set up for themselyes. 0. Scott and 
hiB ooadjators formed themaelTes into 
a sepasate party orgaxdsation, eaUing 
themselves the ^'Trne Wesleyans;" 
but loiig sinoe they have founds to their 
sorrowy that they misnamed the hrat^ 
for the seeession that they prodiiced 
was a very feeble, little, iU^timale 
child. Bat they nuroed it till It took 
the ricketB ; and the hwt I heard of it, 
it was fiist wasting away, and '*the 
last state of it is worse thaa the &rBt.*' 

Under these drcnmstaBces, Dr. Fisk 
stood in the general confidence of the 
Methodist Spis9opal Ghorch, North and 
South, East and West; and althoi^h 
he was not present at the General Con- 
£uence at Gneinnati, yet when we were 
about to elect three new bishops, Dr. 
Winan% of Mississippi, a tboro«gh 
Sonthern man, and a great defender of 
slayery, rose, and in open conference no- 
minated Dr. Fisk for episcopal honours; 
and if I am not greatly mistaken, nearly 
the entire Southern delegation Toted 
for him, and he was elected by a great 
msjority of the membess of the G^eDeral 
Conference. Bat Dr. Fisk, th^hkiBg 
that the episeepate was stnmg enoogh 
without lum, declined being ordaini^, 
and liyed and died without episcopal 
consecration. It is a pity that more 
Methodist preachers do not fellow the 
illostrious course pursued by Dr. Fisk. 
Then we should benefit the slaves more 
than we do* 

▲t the Ckneral Conferanee of l&d6, 
tbsKo were six new eonferenoes formed ; 
two in the Weet» namely, Arkansas 
and Miehigaa^ and lour in the Bast^ 
namely, Erie, North CaroliBa, Oneida, 
and New Jersey* The number of 
members in the West was about 
262,690; our irttvelling preaehers in 
the West had increased to 1, 069. The 
number of members in Ihe Sastem 
eeoferences was about 396,000 ; their 
travellutg preaohers numbered about 
3,560. Total membership^ 658,680; 
total travelling preaohen, 4,629. Our 



increase in the West, in four yeaxs, 
was something like 45,000 ; in travel- 
ling preaohers we had increased about 
300. The in^ease in the Sastem coa- 
lerences, according to the Minutes^ was 
14,000; their increase in travelling 
preachers was something like 20O. 
Total increase through the oonnectien, 
in four years, 59,000. 

Thas, I think, without any disposi- 
tion to boast in the least degree, I may 
say, in the fear of Gk)d, thsA, under the 
Divine guidance of the great Bedeemer, 
the Methodist Bpiscopal Church, in 
point of prosperity and increase of 
number in her ministry and member- 
ship, stands without an e^ual in the 
Protestant world since the days of 
the apostles. 0, that she may keep 
humble^ and never move her old land- 
marks! 

Our venerable Bishop M'Eendree, of 
whom I have spoken &ee^ in another 
part of this narrative, who laboured 
long and suffered much as a travelling 
preacher, had closed his mortal proba- 
tion on March 5tb, 1835. At the 
General Conferenee at Cincinnati^ in 
May, 1836, Bishop Soule preached the 
funeral sermon of this eminent minister 
and unrivalled bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. That sermon has 
been published and thrown broadcast 
over the worlds and I ther^re have no 
need to say anything in relatimi to its 
merits. But I wish to aa^ a few brief 
things of Bishop M'£endree himselfL 

If my ii^rmation be correct, he waa 
bom in King William County, Virginia,. 
6th July, 1757. In an extensive and 
gloffious revival of religion, under the 
ministerial labours of John Easter, a 
real son of thunder and of consolation 
too^ M'Kendree embraced religion and 
jcnned the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In a few months he was licensed to 
preac2^ and was appointed to a circuit. 
He was very diffidentand distrustftil of 
his own abilities as a preacher. The 
members of the Church did not reoeiTe 
him kindly. This he told me himself 
and ander the disoauxagement he met 
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with from his brethren, he left his 
circuit, conceiving that he was mistaken 
about his call to the ministry, but 
he fell into good hands among the 
preachers, and they advised, cheered, 
and comforted him, and soon he entered 
the work again. 

These were the times of the schism 
created in the Church by James 
0* Kelly, who had a grest 'aAoBme^ovita 
M'Eendree, and for a little while he 
inclioed to leave the Methodist Episco- 
pai Church and go with this popular 
aohismatic. But he was not hasty, and 
muTowly watched the spirit and coarse 
of 0* Kelly, until he became thoroughly 
satkfied that 0* Kelly was of a wrong 
sad wicked spirit, and that the great 
jBOving cause of 0* Kelly's disa&ction 
was disappointed ambition. He then 
gave up 0' Kelly, fnUy satisfied that 
Bishop Asbnry and his preachers were 
right, and from this to the day of his 
dwth he never wavered or doubted 
oa the grand landmarks of Episcopal 
Methodism. 

Bishop M'Kendree waa the gently 
nan as well as Chrirtion miiiuiter. 
He waa » preibund theologian, and 
uDdentood thoroughly the organic laws 
of ecclesiastic government'; he waa a 
dignified, shrewd parliamentary pare" 
sidUng c^cer, a profound judge of 
human nature, and one of the Btroageat 
debaters and logical reaaoBers that ever 
graced an American pulpit. At an 
earJ^ period of his rainiatiy he was 
transtoed to the Westem Cook&reooc^ 



and, considering the hardships, priva- 
tions, and suflferings of frontier life, 
and the delicacy of his constitution, he 
bore it all with great cheerfulness and 
resignation, and truly he was, in his 
feelings and habits, a Western man 
and a Western Bishop. When his end 
drew near, death found him duly pre- 
pared for his change, and on his dying 
pillow and antid surrounding friends, 
he was enabled to proclaim, **A11 is 
well." He died in Sunmer County^) 
Tennessee State, at his brother's, Dr, 
M'Kendree, and was buried in his 
brother^s fiunily burying ground, where 
all that is mcMrtal of Bishop M 'Kendree 
will repose to the genfisal resurreotioD. 
Dr. Jennings, of Baltimore, was emr 
ployed to write his li& for publication, 
and after making sooie progress in the 
work, declined its jHwseeution any 
further. Then the General Cfaferenoe 
of the Methodist Episeopal Chnrch, in 
1840, requested Bishop Soule to prepase 
a history of his life and laboora for 
publication, but by some strange D«g* 
leet» Bishop Soule deli^ed doing so tiU 
the unhappy division ef the Church, 
and then Bishop Soule seceded irom the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and joined 
the Church, South, and I siq)po8e if 
ever the life ef Bishop M'KeadrfM is 
published aiall, the Methodist Bpiattopftl 
Church will be daprived of the besdit 
of it. It is to be regretted that this 
wiffk has been so long delayed^ and we: 
think unneeesaarily so. 
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CHAPTBE XXV. 



THE KEW-SCHOOL PBEACHEB. 



Ih the fall of 1886, our conferences was 
holden in Bushville, Ulinois State. 
Bishop B. B. Boberts attended and 
presided. My field of laboar lia4 for 
four years been the Qoincy District. 
My constitutional time was out» and I 
was again appointed to the Sangamon 
District^ wMch was composed of the 
following appointments : Jacksonville 
Station, Jacksonyille Circuit, Winches- 
ter, Springfield Station, Sangamon, 
Flat Brandi, Athens, Pecan Mission, 
Beardstown Mission, nine in all. It 
will be perceived that Beardstown was 
this year first formed into a distinct 
station, and Dr. P. Akers appointed 
missionary. It will also be noticed 
^t the Illinois Conference at this date, 
not only reached to the northern limits 
of the State, but had spread with the 
constantly increasing population into 
Wiscjnsin^ and Iowa Territories, and 
covered, in its missionary stations, 
almost the entire unbroken Indian 
country, now called the Minnesota 
Territory, and we had thirteen pre- 
siding- elder districts, an4 at our annual 
conference, held in Jacksonville, Morgan 
County, September 27th, 1837, we had 
over one hundred and thirty travelling 
preachers and over twenty-one thousand 
members. Any one of our travelling 
preachers was liable to be sent from the 
mouth of the Ohio and Wabash Bivers 
nearly to the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi, a thousand or twelve hundred 
miles, and all the northern part of our 
conference was frontier work or Indian 
wilds. Hard were our labours, but 
glorious was our success. 

This year, 1837, J. T. MitcheU was 



appointed to the Jacksonville Station, 
and we had a blessed revival of religion 
in the station, and a number were 
added to the Church. At one of our 
quarterly meetings there was a minister 
who was what was called a New-School 
minister, and he was willing to work 
anywhere. When the mourners pre- 
sented themselves at the altar of prayer, 
he would talk to them, and exhort them 
to *' change their purpose," and assured 
them that all who changed their purpose 
were undoubted Christians. I plainly 
saw he was doing mischief, and I went 
immediately after him, and told them 
not to depend on a change of purpose 
in order to become a Christian, but to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ with 
a heart unto righteousness, and they 
should be saved. Thus I had to counter- 
act the £Etlse sentiments inculcated by 
this New-School minister. It is very 
strange to me to think these educated 
and home manufactured preachers do 
not understand the plain Bible doc- 
trine of the new birth better. They 
say man is a free agent in so far as to 
change his purpose, and in changing 
his purpose he is constituted a new 
creature. Thus he makes himself a 
Christian by his own act without the 
Spirit of GK)d. 

This year we had a gracious work of 
religion in the town of Winchester, in 
the Winchester Circuit. We had no 
meeting-house or church built there at 
this time to worship in, and when our 
quarterly meeting came on, the friends 
had procured an unfinished frame 
building, large and roomy, to hold the 
quarterly meeting in. There was a very 
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laige ooncoorse of people in attendance. 
The house was crowded to overflowing; 
our seats were temporary ; no altar, 
no pulpit^ but onr meeting progressed 
with great interest The members of 
the Church were greatly revivedy many 
backsliders were reclaimed, and scores 
of weeping and praying sinners crowded 
onr temporary aJtar that we had 
erected. 

There happened to be at onr qnar- 
terly meeting a fresh, green, liye 
Yankee from down East. He had regu- 
larly graduated, and had his diploma, 
and was regularly called by the Home 
Missionary Society, to visit the far-off 
West — a perfect moral waste, in his 
view of the subject ; and having been 
taught to believe that we were almost 
cannibals, and that Methodist preachers 
wei'e nothing but a poor, illiterate set 
of ignoramuses, he longed for an oppor- 
tunity to display his superior tact and 
talent, and throw us poor upstarts of 
preachers in the West, especially Me- 
thodist preachers, into the shades of 
everlasting darkness. He, of course, 
was very forward and officious. He 
would, if I bad permitted it, have 
taken the lead of our meeting. At 
length I thought I would give him a 
chance to ease himself of his mighty 
burden, so I put him up one night to 
read his sermon. The frame building we 
were worshipping in was not plastered, 
and the wind blew hard : our candles 
flared and gave a bad light, and our 
ministerial hero made a very awkward 
out in reading his sermon. The con- 
gregation paid a heavy penance and 
became restive ; he balked, and hemmed, 
and coughed at a disgusting rate. At 
the end of about thirty minutes the 
great blessing came : he closed, to the 
great satiB&ction of all the congrega- 
tion« 

I rose and gave an exhortation, and 
had a bench prepared, to which I in- 
vited the mourners. They came in 
crowds ; and there was a solemn power 
rested on the congregation. My little 
hot-house reader seemed to recover 



from his paroxysm of a total fidlnie, ai 
though he had done all right, and, 
uninvited, he turned in to talk to the 
mourners. He would ask them if they 
did not love Christ ; then he would try 
to show them that Christ was lovely ; 
then he would tell them it was a very 
easy thing to become a Christian ; that 
they had only to resolve to be a 
Chnstian, and instantly he or she was 
a Christian. I listened a moment, and 
saw this heterodoxy would not do ; 
tbat it produced jargon and confusion. 
I stepped up to him, and said : 

*' Brother, you don't know how to 
talk to mourners. I want you to go 
out into the congregation, and exhort 
sinners." 

He did not appear the least discon- 
certed, but at my bidding he left the 
altar, and out he went into the crowd, 
and turned in to talking to sinners. 
There was a very large man, who stood 
a few steps from the mourners, who 
weighed about two hundred and thirty 
pounds ; he had been a professor, but 
was backslidden. The power of God 
arrested him, and he cried aloud for 
mercy, standing on his feet. My little 
preacher turned round, and pressed 
back through the crowd; and coming 
up to this large man, reached up^ 
and tapped him on the shoulder, say- 
ing, 

*'Be composed ; be composed." 

Seeing, and indistinctly hearing this, 
I made my way to him, and cried out 
at the top of my voice, 

"Pray on, brother ; pray on, brother; 
there's no composure in hell or damna- 
tion." 

And just as I crowded my way to 
this convicted man, who was still 
crying aloud for mercy, the little 
preacher tapped him again on the 
shoulder, saying, 

«Be composed ; be composed, brother." 

I again responded : 

"Pray on, brother; pray on, brother; 
there is no composure in helL" 

I said to the throng that crowded the 
aisle that led to the aJtar, 
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"Do ^endB, stand "back, till I get 
Htm man io the nummePs bench. '^ 

Birt ihej irere so completely jammed 
together, that it seemed almost impos- 
sible for me to get throngli with my 
monmer. I let go his arm, and stepped 
forward to open the way to the altar, 
snd just as I had opened the aisle, and 
tamed to go back, and lead hhn to the 
monmer's bench, the Lord spoke peace 
to his Bonl, standing on his feet ; and 
he cried, **<31ory to God," and in the 
lecstacy of his joy, he reached forward 
to take me in his arms ; bnt, fortunately 
&r me, two men were crowded into the 
aisle between him and myself, and he 
oonld not reach me. Missing his aim 
in catching me, he wheeled round and 
canglit my little preacher in his arms, 
and lifted him up from the floor ; and 
being a large, strong man, having great 
physical power, he jumped from bench 
to bench, knocking the people against 
one another on the right and left, front 
and rear, bolding up in his arms 
the little preacher. The little fellow 
stretched out both arms and both feet, 
expecting every moment to be his last, 
irhen he would have his neck broken. 
O ! hew I desired to be near this 
preacher at that moment, and tap him 
on the shoulder, and say, ** Be com- 
posed ; be composed, brother !" But 
as solemn as the times were, I, wiiii 
many others, could not command my 
lifiobiHties, and, for the moment, it had 
like to have checked the rapid flow of 
good feeling with those that beheld the 
scene; hut you may depend on it^ as 
soon as the little hot-bed parson could 
make his escape, he was missing. 

Our annual conference was held in 
Alton this fell, September 12th, 1888. 
Owing to the low stage of water in the 
Ohio Biver, Bishop Soule was detained 
x>n the way, and did not reach Alton 
till the fourth day of the Conference. 
He not being present wSien we orga- 
nised, I was elected president of the 
Conference till the Bishop arrived. 

In the fell of 1«89, our Illinois Con- 
ference was held in Springfield, San- 



gamon dounty ; here we elecjted twr 
delegates to the eighth delegated 'Cheneral 
Conference of the Methodist Spiscopil 
CSmreh. I was one of tiie di^egatcB, 
and this was the seventii Genend Cqb- 
ference to whioh I was elected. Our 
General Conference eat in Baltimore, 
May 1st, 1840. At this 'ConfiBrenoe the 
unhappy agitation of slavery was "pe- 
vived. The two ultra parties had ■OkHt 
representatives there. The rfavery party 
from the South contended that slsreiy 
was no disqualification for the episcopal 
office. The abolitionists from the North 
contended that slavery was a shi imder 
all circumstances. l%is party was led 
on by 0. Scott; and they urged that 
it should not only be a test of offioe, 
but of membership, in tiie Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the slav^hoMiiig 
sfzites, as well as the free states. Oar 
Committee on Episcopaqy had reeom- 
mended the election of two more 
bishops ; believing that if we went 
into an election of these officers of the 
Charch, a conflict on the subject woald 
ensue, and believing that the then 
present incumbents of that offioe ccmhl 
discharge all the labours necessary for 
the healthy action of the Church, 1 
flung myself against the election of «oy 
more bishops at that Conference. In 
this, nearly all the conservative mem- 
bers of the General Conference joined 
me, and thereby defeated the designs of 
both the ultra parties, and every aspiiing 
expectant for that office, for lAie time 
being, and, in all probability, a i upiuie 
in the Church. At this General Om- 
ference, the following additional anMal 
conferences were 'formed : Bock Siver, 
North Ohio, Memphis, and Tezas, all 
in the West itnd South-west. Rm^ 
iBiver Conference was stricken off "from 
the Illinois Conference, and consisted ef 
the following presiding-elder distriete : 
Chicago, Ottawa, Mount Morris, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Indian Mission, Flattvffle, 
and AGlwaukie ; eight in number. 

The Illinois Conference eonsivtod ef 
the following presiding-elder distrio^ 
namely : BanviUe, Mount Vernon, Tatt- 
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ds3ia, Lebanon, Jac^fl(mTnie,Sprit)gfielcr^ 
Qoincj, Knoxville, and Bloomington ; 
nine in nmnber. We had in Kock 
Biver Conference, 6585 members, and 
75 traTelling preachers ; in Illinois 
Conference, we had 24,687 members, 
and 108 trareiling preachers. North 
Oido Conference was stricken off from 
Ofaao Conference ; the Memphis Con- 
ference was stricken off from the 
Tennessee Conference ; the Texas Con- 
ference was taken from Mississippi 
Conference, and had three presiding- 
elder districts, namely : San Augustine, 
Ghdveston, Butersrille ; having 18 tra- 
velling preachers, and 1853 members. 
Thus yon see in the two original divi- 
sions of the work, namely. East and 
West, the East had sixteen annual 
conferences ; and the West, with her 
enlargements, had sixteen annual con- 
ferences; making, in all, thirty^wo, 
besides the Liberia Mission Conference 
and the Canadas, which were under 
foreign governments. 

The Eastern division of the work 
had, in members, 466,561 ; in travelling 
preachers, S125 ; the membership in 
the West was, 375,483; travelling 
preachers we had 1 4 47. Total in mem- 
bers, 841,994 ; in travelling preachers, 
4572. Increase in four years in the 
Bast was, in members, 60,500 ; in the 
Western division was over 11,200. 

Here I wish to remark that the abo- 
lition party up to this time had uni- 
versally, as far as I knew, opposed most 
strenuously the Colonisation Society: 
and it really appeared to me that if 
tiiey conld not effect an immediate 
emancipation, and a restoration of the 
people of colour to equal rights and 
privileges with the whites, they did not 
(Sare what became of them. I will 
Btate a case. In Natchez, Mississippi, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had 
greeted a good, substantial church at a 
oosuriderable cost. The gadleries of the 
draroh were appropriated for the use 
And l)en0fit of the coloured people. 
Some time in 1839 or 1840, a fearful 
tornado had swept over the town of 



Naiohes, and done a great deal of 
damage ; and among the rest, it had 
well-nigh overturned ^^e Methodiirt 
Church, so that it was not safe to 
worship in it. The society was weak, 
and comparatively poor. In this sitna^ 
tion they were deprived of any suitable 
place to worship in, ^ther the whites 
or blacks. 

The delegates from the Mississippi 
Conference came on to the Gfenex^ 
Conference, and asked aid of their 
Eastern brethren, and of the members 
of the General Conference, to rebuild, 
or refit their church ; and a collection 
was taken up in the Conference for this 
purpose ; and if my memory serves me, 
the members of the General Conference 
gave them over one thousand dollars ; 
but our abolition brethren would not 
give anything, alleging that the Chnrch 
or the Gospel could do no good to either 
the slaves or slaveholders, so long as 
slavery existed among them. I went 
to those members of the General Con- 
ference who refused, and tried to reason 
the case with them ; but all in vain. 
I urged that these poor slaves could 
not help themselves ; th^ were in 
bondage, not of choice, but from cir- 
cumstances beyond their control ; and 
we ought not to withhold the Gospel 
from them, for it was all the comfort 
these poor slaves could have in this life^ 
or to fit them for happiness in the life 
to come. But no ; it was upholding 
and countenancing slavery, and, there- 
fore, their consciences would not let 
them contribute anything. Now look 
at it ; who does not see ^at there was 
a wrong and fanatical spirit whidi 
actuated them, and that their con- 
sciences, for solidity and rotundity, veij 
much resembled a ram*s horn. But 
this fe.]8e view has prevented many, 
very many, from doing their duty by 
these poor children of Ham. 

In the fall of 1840^41, I was ap- 
pointed to tTacksonville District ; and 
on September 15th, 1841, our annual 
conference was holden in Jacksonville. 
Bishop Morris presided. The Jackson- 
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-ville District em'braced the following ap- 
pointmentSi namely : Carrollton Station, 
CSarroUton Circuit, Grafton, Whitehall, 
Winchester, Jacksonville Station, Jack- 
sonville Circuit, and Manchester ; eight 
appointments. In the coarse of this 
year we had a camp quarterly meeting, 
for the Winchester Circuit, in what was 
called Egypt. We had a beautiful 
camp-ground, a few miles from Win- 
chester. There was a general turn-out 
among the members, who tented on the 
ground. William D. R. Trotter was 
the circuit preacher. 

We had been threatened by many of 
the baser sort, that they would break 
up our camp-meeting ; and there was 
a general rally from the floating popu- 
lation of the river, and the loose-footed, 
doggery-haunting, dissipated renegades 
of the towns and villages all round. 
They came and pitched their tents a 
few hundred yards from the camp- 
ground. Many also came in waggons 
and carriages, bringing whisky and 
spirits of different Unds, pies, cigars, 
tobacco, &c. We had many respectable 
tent-holders and proper officers on the 
ground, but I plainly saw we were to 
have trouble, so I summoned the tent- 
holders and friends of good order 
together, and we adopted rules to 
govern the meeting, and then urged 
them, one and all, to aid me in exe- 
cuting those rules for the maintenance 
of good order. But I thought there 
was a disposition in some of the friends 
to shrink from responsibility, and that 
they must be roused to action. 

When we were called to the stand 
by the sound of the trumpet, I called 
the attention of the congregation 'to 
the absolute necessity of keeping good 
order. I stated that my father was a 
Revolutionary soldier, and fought for 
the liberties we enjoyed, and all the 
boon he had lefb me was liberty ; and 
that, as the responsible officer of the 
camp-meeting, if the friends of order 
and the sworn officers of the law would 
give me backing, I would maintain 
order at the risk of my life. My lec- 



ture roused the friends of order, and 
they gave me their countenance and 
aid ; but the whisky sellers and whisky 
drinkers, nothing daunted, commenced 
their deeds of darkness. Some were 
soon drunk, and interrupted our de- 
votions very much. I then ordered 
several writs, and took into custody 
several of those whisky vendors and 
drunken rowdies ; but these rowdies 
rose in mob force, and rescued the 
whisky seller and his waggon and 
team from the officer of the law. The 
officer came runDing to me, and in- 
formed me of the rising of the mob, and 
that the whisky man was given up, 
and was making hi^ escape ; and it 
appeared to me he was very much 
scared. I told him to summon me and 
five other men that I named, and I 
would ensure the re-taking of the 
transgressor, in spite of any mob. 
He did so. We rushed upon them and 
stopped the team. The man that had 
transgressed drew a weapon, and or- 
dered us to stand off; that he would 
kill the first man that touched him : 
and as one of the men and myself that 
were summoned to take him rushed 
on him, he made a stroke at my com- 
panion with his weapon, but missed 
him, I then sprang upon him and 
caught him by the collar, and jerked 
him over the waggon bed, in which he 
was standing, among his baiTcls. He 
fell on all-fours. I jumped on him, 
and told him he was my prisoner, and 
that if he did not surrender I should 
hurt him. The deputy-sheriff of 
the county, who was with the mob, 
and a combatant, at that, ran up to me, 
and ordered me to let the prisoner go. 
I told him I should not. He said if I 
did not, he would knock me over. 
I told him if he struck 4o make a 
sure lick, for the next was mine. Our 
officer then commanded me to take the 
deputy-sheriff, and I did so. He scuf- 
fled a little ; but finding himself in 
rather close quarters, he surrendered. 

We then took thirteen of the mob, 
the whisky seller, and the sheriff, and 
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marched them off. to the magistrate, 
to the tune of good order. They were 
fined hy the justice of the peace ; some 
paid their fine, some appealed to court. 
This appealing we liked well, because 
they then had to give security, and this 
secured the fine and costs, which some 
of them were not able to pay. 

This somewhat checked them for a 
while, but they rallied again, and gave 
us trouble. There was one man a tur- 
bulent fellow, who sold whisky about a 
quarter of a mile off. He had often 
interrupted us by selling whisky at our 
camp-meetings. He generally went 
armed with deadly weapons, to keep 
off officers. I sent the constable after 
him, but he had a muskety well-loaded, 
and would not be taken. He kept a 
drinking party round him nearly all 
night ; however, toward morning they 
left him, and went off to sleep as best 
th^ could, and he lay down in his 
waggon and went to sleep, with his 
loaded musket by his side. 

Just as day dawned, I slipped over 
the creek and came up to his waggon. 
He was fast asleep. I reached over 
the waggon bed and gathered his gun 
and ammunition ; then struck the wag- 
gon bed with the muzzle of the musket, 
and cried out, ' ' Wake up ! wake up ! " 
He sprang to his feet, and felt for his 
gun. I said, ** Tou are my prisoner ; 
and if you resist you are a dead man 1 " 
He begged me not to shoot, and said 
that he would surrender. I told him 
to get out of the waggon, and march 
before me to the camp ground ; that I 
was going to have him tried for violating 
good order and the laws of bis country. 
He began to beg most piteously, and 
said if I would only let him escape that 
time, he would gear up and go right 
away, and neyer do the like again. I 
told him to harness his team, and start. 
He did so. When he got ready to go, 
I poured out his powder, and fired off 
his musket and gave it to him ; and he 
left us, and troubled us no more. 

On Sunday night, the rowdies all 
collected at the Mormon camp. It was 



so called, because some Mormons had 
come and pitched a tent a quarter of 
a mile from our encampment, with 
whisky and many other things to sell. 
They ate and drank ; and by way of 
mockery, and in contempt of religion, 
they held a camp meetiug ; they 
preached, prayed, ciJled for mourners, 
shouted, and kept up a continual an- 
noyance. They sent me word they 
would give me ten dollars if I would 
bring an officer and a company to take 
them ; that they could whip our whole 
encampment. They fixed out their 
watchers. 

I bore it and waited till late in the 
night ; and when most of our tent- 
holders were retired to rest, I rose from^ 
my bed, dressed myself in some old 
shabby clothing that I had provided 
for the purpose, and sallied forth. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night. Singly 
and alone I went up to the Mormon 
camp. When I got within a few 
rods of their encampment, I stopped, 
and stood in the shadow of a beautiful 
sugar-tree. Their motley crowd were 
carrying on at a mighty rate. One 
young man sprang upon a barrel, and 
called them to order, saying he was 
going to preach to them, and must and 
would have order, at the risk of his 
life. Said he, ''My name is Peter 
Cartwright ; my father fought through 
the old war with England, and helped 
to gain our independence, and all the 
legacy he left me was liberty. Come 
to order and take your seats, and hear 
mel" 

They obeyed him, and took their 
seats. He then sung and prayed, rose 
up, took his text, and harangued them 
about half an hour. He then told 
them he was going to call for mourners, 
and ordered a bench to be set out ; and 
it was done. He then invited mourners 
to come forward and kneel down to 
be prayed for. A vast number of the 
crowd came and kneeled, more than his 
bench could accommodate. This self- 
styled preacher or orator of the nighty 
then mlled lustily for another bench ; 
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4Uid 8101 ilMj erowded to it. A though 
skud^ aw tliai I wovld go and kiied 
witk tbem, aa Hkm woald give me a fine 
okanee to let looae on tbem at a proper 
-fime; bataal had detenained to rout 
the whole companj and take tiidr 
enup single-handed uid alone, I declined 
landing with the monmefB. 80 this 
jaong ehamiHon of the deril called on 
aefveral to pia J for these monmers; he 
exhorted them almost like a veal 
jntac her. Sefend pretended to get 
vdigion, and jumped and shouted at 
« fearfol rate. Their preacher hj 
this time was pretty much, exhaosted, 
and became thirsty. He ordend a 
panse in their exercise^ and called fer 
4Kmething to drink ; he ordered I3ie 
tCDt-hokler to hring the best he had. 

Jnst at tills moment I fetched two 
or three lond whoops, and said, '*Here! 
here ! here, ofieen and men, take 
them ! take them ! e?erj one of them, 
tent-holden and all !" and I rushed 
on them. Thej hn^e^ and ran pell- 
melL Fortunately, fi^« or sx fittle 
lads were dose by, firom our oicamp- 
ment) who had been watching me 
raise the shont^ and mshed with me 
isito tiieir camp ; bat all the motley 
crowd fled, tent-holders and all, and 
the lads and myself had not only 
peaeeaUe but entire possession of aU 
tiieir whisky, goods, chattels, and 
srane arms, and not a soul to cBspnte 
our right of possession. Thus yon 
sse a literal fnlfilmeiit of Senptnre, 
''The wioked fleeth when no man 
pnrsneth;" or, ''One shall chase a 
thoosaad, and two pot ten thoossnd to 
flight.'* 

There are but Tery few hardened 
wretches irho disturb reli^oos wor- 
ship but what at heart are base 
sowBids ; this I bare proTcd to my 
eulHC -satisfiuslion thronghont my 
iimiiteiial fife, for more than fifty 
years. I will here say, on Monday, 
the day after the root of the Mormon 
eanqi, the power of Ood fell on oar 
•oeogiegation, and the wboie encamp- 
lil^rted with the gloiy of 



God. The Chnreh, or memben ef 
the Ghnreh, were greatly blessed, sni 
feh fally comperaated ftr aD the 
toil and tnmble that they had 
at in pitdung their tents in the 
and waitiqg npon the Lord a flow dsgfs 
spsd nights. Hardened si a a eis weve 
brought to bow befiife the Lord, and 
some of tiiem were soundly concerted. 
And I will leeord it to 1^ i^oiy of 
the stapendoos grace of God, thai 
the young man who had been the 
ring-leader in the ranks of these dis- 
turbers of CM's people, and the 
mock preacher in the Monaen camp 
tiie night beibre, was OTertsken \if 
the mi^ity power vi Ch)d, and awfoDy 
shaken as it were over heO. ^ 
fell prostrate before God and all the 
people he had so mudi disturbed spsd 
poaecnted, and cried for merqr as 
ftwn the Terge of damnation, and 
nerer rested till God reclaimed him, 
for he was a wretched backslider. I 
had known him in Tennessee, and had 
often preached in his father's house. 

Of the disorderly fellows who had 
been arrested and Jmed, and had 
appesled to the court, hardly one of 
them came to a good end, or died a 
natural death ; some ran away to 
Texas, some were stabbed in affrays 
of different kinds ; it seemed as if 
Qod had put a mark on them, and 
his fearful judgments followed tbem 
even into strange and distant landsL 
When their appeals came on lor 
trial in conrt, there were two distin- 
goisbed htwyers who Tolunteesrsd to 
conduct the prosecution against them ; 
one of them was the lamented Qeat- 
ral Hardm, of Morgan' County, who 
afterward fell in Mexico in Cfenend 
Taylor^s army, at the memorsHe 
batde of Buena Tista, whUe fighting 
or contending with Santa ArnuCs vn- 
prindpled minions ; but be died like 
a brare soldier and subordinate oSeec* 
Peace to his memory ! He was eon- 
sidered a worthy member of the Fkea- 
byterian Church, and a standi firie&d to 
good order. 
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The other lawyer, Mr. Sanboum, 
though somewhat dissipated at times, 
was a talented gentleman of the bar, 
and a friend to religious order. These 
gentlemen, without fee or reward, 
Tolunteered their services to prosecute 
these wretched disturbers of the wor- 
ship of Qod, and by their eloquent 
appeals to the jurors made these trans- 
gressors quail before the public bar of 
their country ; and these suits, first and 
last, cost those offenders against the 
moralfi of their country over three hun- 
dbred dollars, showing them clearly that 
the way of the transgessor is heo'd. I 
must remark here that I was much 
pleased -wf&i the decision of Judge 
Lockwood, who presided at the trial ; 
his deckion w«8 substantially this, that 
no matter what the articles were that 
were sold at a place of worship, if it 
disturbed the peace and quiet of the 
worsfalppeis, it was punishable by the 
fltatote that was enacted for the pro- 
tection of worshipping assemblies ; 
that as a free people, where there was 
ne religious test, we had a right to 
assemble and establish our own forms, 
or inleB of order, and that anything 
whw^i infracted those rules of order 
made to govern a wiorshipping cen- 
gregation, the law made a high mis- 
demeanor, and therefore those who 
transgressed those roles were punish- 



able by the law. Our present law to 
protect worshipping congregations is 
too loose and obscure. In tiie hands 
of good officers of the law, the present 
statute will protect people in the 
sacred right to worship God ; but in 
the hands of corrupt officers it is often 
censtened to screen offenders, and 
thereby give encouragement to disor- 
derly persons to trample with impunity 
on the rights of religious people. I 
have often wondered why legislative 
bodies of men ehoxild be so reluctant to 
pass a stringent law on this subfect. 
If people don't like the forms of wor- 
ship of any religious denommation, let 
them stay away ; but if they will at- 
tend their religious assemblies, they 
ought to behave themselves ; and k 
they will not behave and conform, th^ 
ought by law to be compelled to do it, 
or punished severely for trampling under 
foot the rights of a free people assem- 
bled for the express purpose of peace- 
ably worshipping Ood. The good book 
is right when it deeSares, '* When the 
wicked bear rule the land moumeth,** 
and that '^righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people ; *' but we still hope to see 
better days, better laws, and better 
administrators of law. The Lord 
hasten it in his time. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 



CHUSOH IK A CABIK. 



In the faU of 1842 our IlUnois Confer- 
ence was holden in Winchester, Scott 
(bounty, September 14th ; Bishop Ro- 
berts presided, and I was continued 
on the ^ Jacksonyille District. The 
reader will indulge me in saying a few 
things about my own imme^te neigh- 
bourhood. When I settled here in 
1824, there was no society nearer than 
fiye miles on Rock Creek, to which 
place my &mily had to go for circuit 
preaching and class-meeting every Sun- 
day, if they attended anywhere. There 
was in my immediate settlement but 
one single member of the Methodist 
Church, besides my own &mily. This 
member was a widow lady, a very fine 
woman, and I think a consistent Chris- 
tian. 

The country was entirely new and 
almost in a state of nature ; we had 
no churches to worship in ; nearly all 
the citizens lived in newly- built cabins. 
We thought we would open our cabin 
for preaching, and did so, and invited 
the neighbours to come and hear the 
word of GK)d and worship with us. I 
formed a small class of about twelve, 
including three of my own family, and 
we kept circuit preaching in our humble 
dwelling for fourteen years, during 
which time our little class continued 
with various successes and depressions 
from year to year. Sometimes by 
immigration we increased considerably, 
and then, when these new immigrants 
would select homes for themselves, 
and move off, we would be reduced 
almost to the number with which we 
started. 



About this time my wife's health 
was very poor, so that entertaining 
preaching every two weeks, and class- 
meeting every Sunday, became a little 
too much for her strength. I deter- 
mined to build a church ; but how was 
it to be done ? The society was small 
and poor, the citizens outside of the 
society were comparatively poor, and 
not friendly to the Methodists ; but I 
determined to boild a house to worship 
God in, and accordingly I opened a 
subscription, had trustees appointed, 
gave a lot of ground to build the church 
on, and subscribed one hundred dollars 
towards its erection. But when I pre- 
sented my subscription paper to neigh- 
bours round, there were many objections 
and excuses ; some wanted it for school 
purposes as well as a church ; some 
said if I would make it a Union Church 
for all denominations, they would then 
help, but they would not give anything 
if it was to be deeded to ihe Methodist 
Episcopal Church. To these objections 
I answered. No, friends; a church 
should never be a school house ; and 
as for a Union Church, I never knew 
one built on this principle but what 
became a bone of contention and created 
strife, and ended in confusion ; that a 
church should always belong to some 
religious denomination that would take 
care of it» and I was going to build a 
church for the Methodists ; and if they 
would help me I would thank them ; 
and if they did not see proper to do so, 
I would try without their help as best 
I could. Our help amounted to but 
little, but we commenced, and finally 
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succeeded in building a neat little 
church, twenty-four by thirty feet, 
which cost ns about six hundred 
dollars, of which I had to pay about 
three hundred. I struggled hard, and 
sometimes thought my load was too 
heavy to get along with, but my creed 
was never to back out unless I found 
myself wrong. 

Shortly after we finished the house, 
Brother Heath, now of California, and 
Brother H. Wallace, of the Griggsville 
District, Illinois Conference, were our 
circuit preachers, and it pleased the 
Lord to pour out his Holy Spirit upon 
our congregation and settlement gene- 
rally, and we had a glorious revival, 
resulting in about forty conversions 
and accessions to the Church. I then 
thought that the use I had made of 
the 300 dollars in building the church 
was the best investment I had ever 
made in all my life. We called the 
house ''Pleasant Plains Church." 

Long since our little church became 
too small, and we have enlarged it so 
that it is now thirty feet by fifty. Our 
society increased so that a division has 
taken place, and another very respect- 
able church has been built a few miles 
off, and the two societies number near 
one hundred and eighty members, and 
the time is not distant when another 
church must be erected a few miles 
south of the old stand. See what the 
Lord has done for us, under all the 
forbidding circumstances that attended 
our little history in the last thirty 
years. Praise the Lord ! 

I beg leave here to say that the first 
church, as far as I know, ever built in 
Sangamon County and Sangamon Cir- 
cuit, was on Spring Creek, six miles 
west of Springfield. It was really a 
log-cabin, about eighteen feet by twenty, 
with a log partition cutting off a small 
part of it for a class-room. Here was 
one of the oldest classes ever formed in 
Sangamon Circuit. In this little house 
the society met and worshipped for 
many years ; and, on the lot donated 
for tiie church and burying-ground, the 



circuit erected a large and comfortable 
camp-ground, and many, very many, 
glorious camp-meetings were held here, 
and I may safely say that hundreds of 
souls were bom into the kingdom on 
God on this consecrated ground; and 
many of those who sung and shouted 
the high praises of God on this ground 
have long since fallen victims to death, 
and are now employed in singing praises 
to God and the Lamb, around the 
throne in heaven. 

This camp ground was called 
"Watter's Camp Ground.'* He lived 
near it, but years gone by he left the 
Church militant for the Church 
triumphant above. This spot is sacred 
to me, as several of my children were 
converted on it, and many of my best 
friends in heaven, as well as on earth, 
were converted here, and we have sung, 
and prayed, and shouted together, and 
I have a strong hope that we shall 
shortly sing together in heaven, and 
this singing and shouting will last for 
ever. Amen. 

In 1840-41, Alton Station, that had 
been attached to the Lebanon District, 
Charles Holliday presiding elder, was 
attached to the Jacksonville District, 
N. Hobart in charge. In the fall of 
1842-43,. N. S. Bastion and C. J. 
Houts were appointed to Alton. Our 
quarterly meeting came off in the dead 
of this winter ; and although it was 
bitter cold weather, we had a good 
congregation, and Divine power was 
present to heal. Many were converted 
and deeply penitent, and we found it 
necessary to protract the meeting. 
Mourners, in crowds, came to the altar 
for the prayers of the Church. Right 
in the midst of our revival, the keeper 
of the Eagle Tavern took it into his 
heart (not head, for that was nearly 
brainless) that he would stop our revi- 
vals ; so he proclaimed that he was 
going to have a splendid free ball the 
next evening at the Eagle Tavern, and 
dispatched his runners and ticketed 
nearly the whole city. Among the 
rest he sent me a ticket to the church, 
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where we were ha.ymg a reiy good 
mee^g. Just before the congregalooii 
-was diffliussed, I rose in the pulpit and 
read my tioket to the hall, and then 
announced that I oonld not attend the 
Bagle Tarem hall, for the reason that 
I was going to have a Uethodist ball in 
the church the same eyening, and re> 
quested the whcde congregation to attend 
^e Methodist bail, and get as many 
more to come with them as they could ; 
that my inritation they might consider 
as a firee ticket ; tiiat I was sure we 
would hare a better fiddler than they 
possibly cocJd scare i^ at the Eagle 
Tayera. The thing took like wildfire. 
The wickedest persona in the congrega- 
tion electioneered for the Methodist 
ball, and cried out shame on the tayem- 
keeper. When the eyening came, after 
all the drilling and drumming of the 
tayem-keeper, he could not get ladies 
enough to dance a four-handed reel 
He succeeded in getting two HtUe giils 
and some men, and these mean fellows 
had well-nigh danced the chSdren to 
death. Our church was crowded to 
oyerflowing. That night the arm of 
the Lord was made bare, and the 
img^tj power of God was felt through 
the numerous crowd. Many came to 
the altar as weeping penitents, but rose 
therefrom with triumphant shouts of 
''Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earthy good-will toward men." 

I now beg leaye to relate an incident 
which occurred sA this meeting ; I will 
do it as deficately as I well can. Among 
the crowd that came to the altar there 
were many women, and among them 
two good-looking, well-dressed yous^ 
ladks, who were deeply affected; it 
seemed as if the great deep of tiieir 
hearts was broken up. I was informed 
that they were under ill-fame, and an 
old sister in the Church was so disturbed 
about them that she wanited me to 
driye them from the altar, for fear we 
should be reproached and bring down 
persecution on the Church. I told her 
to be quiet, and let them alone, ' ' For," 
sud I, " they must have religion, or 



be lost&r eyer." But the old aisfcer 
would not rest; she ran to Brother 
Bastion and told him. He was a lery 
senaitiye mao. He came to mA and 
whispered, tcUing 'me thay most be 
ordered away directly ; it would ruin 
our meeting and stop the work. I 
begetd him to let them alone. "Now," 
said I, ** brother, on the othtf side oi 
the altar there are a dosen men tiiat, 
in all probability, are guilty of aa base 
conduct as these young womien ; why 
don't you go and dciye than from the 
altar ? Do let them alone. Bo yoa go 
and talk to the men, and I will atteaid 
to these femaliw ; they must not he 
driyen from the altar of prayer.'* But 
two of our old, sqneamiah sisters^ when 
I turned away from Brother Bastion, 
renewed their importunities with Bos* 
tion, and, while my attention waa 
called to regulate the oongregatioii, 
Bastion went and ordered these two 
women from the altar. They retired 
away baek to a yacaut seat and sat 
down, and wept bitterly. As aoonk aa 
I discoyered what waa done, I followed 
these women to their seats, and talked 
with them and encouraged them, say- 
ing^ << Although you maybe rejected 
by mortals, God wilL not reject <a- 
spum you frx>m his presenoe. Mary 
Magdalene had aeyen deyils, yet Christ 
cast them all out ; the man in the 
tombs had a legion of deyils in him, 
but Christ di^oasessed them aU.'* Thej 
asked me to pray lor them. " Yea,"' 
said I, " with all my heart,'* aad we 
knelt down and prayed. It seemed aa 
if their hearts would break with the 
sorrow and an^^aish they &lt ; and 
then, to punish those senmtiye old 
sisters, I went and made them oomM 
and pray lor tbem, aad before we 
closed our meeting oae of them pro- 
fessed to be conyerted, aad I haye no 
reason to doubt it. The eiher left the 
house weeping. She never rttoraed to 
our meeting. Perhaps Ae waa ftr 
eyer lost on aeoount of this uaealkd-fivr 
rebuke, 
The next time we apmsA the doeoi 
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o£ the Ghuroh, to take in memben^ a 
Bttmber come and joined. This yoong 
wemax^ who had •zpeiienoed reUg^on, 
aidvaneed to the foot of the altar, buA 
vonld not come and give me her hand. 
I Mw sbe wanted to jain, but was 
ttficaid, not havii^ eonfidenee to do sO' ; 
and she said, afterward, she thonghl 
tke Cknn^ w«ald not receive her. I 
went to her, took her by the hand^ 
«nd asked her if she did not desire to 
joukthe Ohorch. She said, with stream- 
ing eyes, ^* Tea, if the Church ean pos- 
sibly leoeiTe me, and grant me the 
lowest seat among God's peopkL" 

I lived to see this woman in other 
and after years, and with firm and nn- 
faltering steps she lived up to her pro- 
ftmsiirm, and thoroughly redeemed herself 
from degradation, in the estimation of 
all who knew her. Now, dear reader, 
ikdnk of it. Did Ohrist jrqject the 
w i s aa n taken in adultery, or the woman 
of Samaria at the well, or aiqr other 
foot wretched sinner, male or lemale, 
thsii ever eame to him with a broken 
and contrite heart ? Think of the sig* 
Kfieast words of the poet, 

" l^one are too vile, who will repent. 
' Oat of one sinner legions went. 
The Loid did him relieve," Ao. 

It IS a little singular why men, and 
women too, should feel such, asnsitive- 
nesB conoerniog females of ill-&nie more 
than they do in relation to men ; espC" 
cially when they make efforts to reform 
their lives and live religions ; bat it is 
80» tbon^ I cannot see any just reason 
for it. 

This conference year, 1842-43, was a 
maneraUe one in many parts of our 
beloved Zion. Jacksonville District 
shared largely in revival influences. 
Several hundred were soundly eon- 
verted, and over five hundred joined 
the Methodist Bpisoopal Chiuch in the 
bonnds of the district We had only 
had the above-named revival in Alton, 
bat Brother Bird had a prosperous year 
on the Canrollton Cirenit ; Brother J. 
Bw Houts considerable protperity <m 



the Whitehall Circuit ; Brother GxaUis 
had a fine revival in the Jacksonville 
Station ; but perhaps it was a jubilee te 
the Winchester Circuit, under the la- 
bours of Brother Normflus Allen, and 
these that worked side by side wUh him, 
pretty near the whole year. 

Naples, a beautiful little town en 
the east bank of the Illinois Biver, was 
one of the appointments in the Win- 
chester Ciremitb The citisens were kind 
and firiendly ; hut, with a few excep- 
tions, they were rery wicked, and had 
long resisted and rejected the offers of 
mercy ; but at a protracted meeting 
gotten up and superintended by Brother 
Allen, this wicked little town was 
a»wf ttlly shaken by the power of God ; 
many tall sons and daughters of diss!' 
patiea were made to quail under the 
power of Gk>dL From ^y to day, from 
evening to evening, they crowded the 
plaee of worship, and, with unmistake- 
able signs of penitence, prostrated them- 
selves at the mourners* bench. The 
cries of the penitent and the shoots of 
the converted were heard with awe and 
wonder by the wicked multitude that 
stood around. Deisnn gave way, Univer- 
salism caved in, Se^itioism, with its 
coat of many colours, stood aghast, hell 
trembled, devils fled, drunkfurds awoke 
to soberness, and, I may safely say, all 
raiJcs and grades of sinners were made 
to cry out, ** Men and brethren, what 
shall we do to be saved?" Tbecriea 
of penitents were not only heard in the 
chnich, bat in the streets, in almost 
all the houses, by day and by night. 
Many were the thrilling incidents that 
attended this revival in Naples. More 
thsA one hundred were converted, and 
joined the Cbureh, and the whole face 
of the town was changed ; and althou^ 
some of them fell back into their M 
habite of vice, yet many of them stood 
firm as pillars in the house of God. The 
subjects of this revival were from the 
ehild of ten or twelve years to the 
hoary-headed sinner that stood trem- 
bUng on the verge of the grave. 

Before this meeting closed in Naples^ 
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which was crowned with such signal 
sacoess, our quarterly meeting com- 
menced in a Uttle town in the same 
drcnit, called Exeter. There Satan 
had long reigned withoat a rival, wick- 
edness of all kinds abounded, and what 
made it the more deplorable, the wick- 
edness of the people was sanctified by a 
Universalist priest or preacher, who 
assured them all of eternal salvation in 
heaven, irrespective of their mtyral con- 
duct here on earth. I have thought, 
and do still think, if I were to set out to 
form a plan to contravene the laws of 
GK>d, to encourage wickedness of all 
kinds, to corrupt the morals and en- 
courage vice, and crowd hell with the 
lost and the wailings of the damned, 
the Universalist plan shoald be the 
plan, the very plan, that I would adopt. 
What has a Universalist, who really and 
sincerely believes that doctrine, to fear ? 
Just nothing at all; for this flesh- 
pleasing, conscience-soothing doctrine 
will not only justify him in his neglect 
of duty to God and man, but gives 
fallen nature an unlimited licence to 
serve the devil with greediness in any 
and every possible way that his dege- 
nerate, fallen soul requires or desires. 

A few years ago I had a neighbour 
who professed to be a confirmed Uni- 
versiJist. He contended with me that 
there was no devil but the evil disposi- 
tion in man, and that there was no hell 
but the bad feelings that men had when 
they did wrong ; that this was all the 
punishment anybody would suffer. 
When this neighbour's father lay on his 
dying bed (a confirmed Universalist, 
professedly), there was a faithful mi- 
nister of Christ believed it his duty to 
visit this old Universalist, and warn 
him of his danger, and try to awaken 
his conscience, if not seared, to a just 
view ofhisretd situation. The minister, 
however, failed in his faithful attempt 
and well-meant endeavours ; for the old 
man, then on his dying pillow, was 
greatly offended at the preacher, and 
told him he did not thank him for try- 
ing to shake his &ith in his dying 



moments. This neighbour of mine, 
and a son of this old, hardened sinner, 
was greatly enraged at the preacher, 
and cursed and abused him in a violsbt 
manner. A few days after the demise 
of the old man, he, in a furious rage, 
began to abuse and corse the preacher 
in my presence, and said, 

** D- ^n him, I wish he was in hell, 

and the devil had him." 

I stopped him short by saying, 
*' Pooh, pooh, man, what are you talk- 
ing about ? There is no hell hot the 
bad feelings that a man has when he 
does wrong, and no devil but the eVil 
disposition that is in man." Thus 
answering a fool according to his folly. 

'' Well," said he, " if there is no heU, 
there ought to be, to put such preach- 
ers in." 

**Now sir," said I, "you seethe 
utter untenableness of your creed, for 
a man, even in trying to do good 
honestly, draws down your wrath, and, 
in a moment, you want a hell to put 
him into, and a devil to torment him, 
for giving you an ofience, and for doing 
what no good man ought to be offended 
about. But God must be insulted, his 
name blasphemed, his laws trampled 
under foot^ yet he must have no hell to 
put such wretches in, no devil to tor- 
ment them. Now I would be ashamed 
of myself if I were in your place, and let 
the seal of truth close my lips for ever 
hereafter." 

Although he was confounded he still 
clave to his God-dishonouring doctrine, 
waxing worse and worse, till it was 
generally believed he was guilty of a 
most heinous crime. 

But to return to the narrative. From 
the firat sermon in Exeter, at the quar- 
terly meeting, there were visible signs 
of good, and although the weather was 
intensely cold, yet our church was 
crowded beyond its utmost capacity. 
The power of God arrested many care- 
less sinners, and waked up many old 
formal professors of religion. There 
was a large company of young unfledged 
Universalists, who came to look on and 
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mock ; and so ignorant were they, that 
they did not imagine they would run 
into any possible danger of taking these 
'^Methodist fits^^'as they caUed the 
exercises that were going on. There 
were two sisters, yonng ladies, carried 
off with the sonl-destroying doctrines of 
the Universalists, in attendance. In 
pressing through the crowd, I saw one 
of them was deeply affected and weep- 
ing. I went and talked with her. 
She saw her wretched condition. I 
invited her to go to the altar with the 
mourners ; she consented, and I led 
her there. I talked and prayed with 
her; she was deeply engaged. Her 
sister did not know for some time that 
she was at the mourners* bench, but 
presently some one told her. At this 
she ffew into a violent rage, and said, 
at the risk of her life, she would have 
her out of that disgraceful place. I 
happened to turn my face toward the 
door, and saw her coming; the house 
was very much crowded; some tried 
to stop her, but she rushed on. I rose 
and met her in the crowded aisle, and 
told her to be calm and desist. She 
made neither better nor worse of it 
than to draw back her arm and give 
me a severe slap in the iauoe with her 
open hand. I confess this rather took 
me by surprise, and, as the common 
saying is, she made the fire fly out of 
my eyes in tremendous sparkling bril- 
liancy ; but collecting my best judg- 
ment, I caught her by the arms near 
her ahoulders, and wheeled her to the 
right about, and moved her forward to 
the door, and said, ** Gentlemen, please 
open the door; the devil in this Uni- 
versalist lady has got fighting hot, and 
I want to set her outside to cool.'* The 
door was opened, and I landed her out 
with this assurance, that when she got 
in a good humour, and could behave 
herself like a decent lady ought to do, 
then, and not till then, she might come 
in again. I then closed the door, and 
set a watch to keep it, to avoid further 
disturbance. 
I had hardly returned to the altar 



when the young lady I had led there 
rose and gave us a heavenly shout, and 
then anotiier, and another, till five in 
rapid succession raised the shout. It 
ran like electricity through the congre- 
gation ; sinners wept^ quaked, and 
trembled, and saints shouted aloud for 
joy. Thus our meeting continued for a 
number of nights and days, and many 
souls were bom into the kingdom of 
G-od. The whole country around for 
miles came to our meetings, were con- 
victed and converted, and great was 
the joy of the people of God. Over 
one hundred professed religion, and 
nearly that number joined the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 

There was a gentleman in this place 
who had been very wicked, a noted 

gambler, by the name of W 1 ; he 

was an esquire. He got under serious 
concern for his salvation, and sent for 
me; I went and prayed with him. 
After talking with him a little he got 
up deliberately, went to his desk, took 
out his cards, stepped to the fire, and 
pitched them in, making a whole burnt- 
offering of them. Shortly after this he 
found peace, and was, as I believe, 
soundly converted to God. He seemed 
to have the innocence and simplicity of 
a child. He was very zealous for God, 
and gave great promise of doing good. 
He had a brother-in-law and sister in 
Nauvoo, among the self-deluded Mor- 
mons. His sister professed to have the 
gift of tongues, and his brother-in-law 
ihe gift of healing all manner of dis- 
eases, and the interpretation of tongues. 

This brother, in his zeal for God, 
was impressed that he must go to Nau- 
voo to convince his brother-in-law and 
sister, and all the rest of the Mormons, 
that they were wrong. I tried to dis- 
suade him, knowing they were artful 
and cunning, and adepts in practising 
frauds and religious jugglery, and that 
he was just in a state of mind to be 
deceived, without any experience of the 
devices of the devil, especially of his 
power to transform himself into an 
angel of light; but, despite all my 

IT 
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go he mwt^ and go be 
did ; aad, as I piedietod, thej were 
rmdj fcr lum. Tliej told him that he 
-was jiisi light as fio' as he had gone ; 
that the Methodists wen lin^t as far 
as they had gone, and next to the 
Latter Bay Siinti^ aUoM KotrmonB, 
irtre the best peoi^ in all Ihe land, 
bat they had stopped short of their 
grand and gkrions missioB ; that they 
were afinaid of penecation, and had 
shrimk from their dntj; that if they 
had followed the ligbt they wonld have 
taken the world, and that the best and 
holiest men and women among the 
Hormens had been members of the 
Methodist Chnrch. They told him if 
he wonld join the Monnons and lire 
faitfafU, that in a yery little time he 
wonld have the gift of tongnes, and the 
gift of healing, so that by iaith he 
wotdd raise the dead, as did the first 
Cliristiatts. The fiitad bait was gnlped 
down ; they took him to the iT?er and 
dncked him ; and when I last saw him 
he was in duly expectation of tiiese 
great gifts. I told him he wonld nerer 
receive them ; and he promised me if 
he did not, he would leave them. What 
has become of him I know not^ bat it 
is probable he is at Utah, and has fif- 
teen or twenty wives. 

I will name another incident con- 
nected with this revival. There was 
an interesting yonng man, well edn- 
catedy and gentlemanly in all his oon- 
dnet^ from some of the Eastern states. 
He boarded at a house I freqaently 
visited. He was serious ; I taUced to 
him, and he frankly admitted the real 
necessity of religion, and said, for bis 
right band he would not lay a straw in 
the way of any person to prevent him 
from getting religion ; but he said he 
was not ready to start in this glorious 
cause, but that he fully intended at 
some future time to se^ religion. I 
urged him to submit now ; that in all 
probability he would never live to see 
so good a time to get religion as the 
present. He admitted all I said, and 
wept like a child ; but I could not pre- 



vail on him to start now in this heavenly 



As oar meeting was drawing to a 
dose, I was miconmioiily anzioas to 
see this young man eonveited, but I 
was not permitted to see it. Bone 
little time before wedoeed the^meeting 
a messcDgff arrived fat me to go to 
another town where the work of rdi- 
gi<m had broken out, and they greatly 
needed ministerial aid. The day after 
I left this yoang man he was taken 
violently ill. Bh disease was nfSd, 
all medical aid fidled, and he was 
shortly given over by h^ physicians to 
die. He sent post-haste for me to come 
to him. I hastened to him, bat never 
to the last moment of my recollection 
shall I ever forget the bitter lamenta- 
tions of this young man. "0 f* said 
he, " if I had taken your advice a few 
days ago^ which you gave me in tears, 
and which, in spite of all my resistanoe, 
drew tean from my eyes, I should have 
now been ready to die. €K>d*8 Spirit 
strove with me powerfully, but I was 
stubborn and resisted it. If I had 
yidded then, I believe God would 
have saved me from my sins; bat 
now, racked with pain iJmost insup- 
portable, and scorched with burning 
fevers, and on the v&j verge oi an 
eternal world, I have no hope in the 
future; all is dark, dark, and gloomy. 
Through light and mercy I have 
evaded and resisted God, his Spirit, 
and his ministers, and now I must 
make my bed in hell, and bid an 
eternal farewell to all the means of 
grace, and all hope of heaven ; lost ! 
lost ! for ever lost ! " 

In this condition he breathed his 
last. It was a solemn and awfol 
scene; mournfully I turned away and 
wept bitterly. I never think of this 
scene but with mournful feelings. 
God forbid that I should die the death 
of sndi a one ! But how many are 
there that have lived and died like this 
pleasant young man ; approve the right, 
but choose the wrong ; put off the day 
of their return to God ; wade through 
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team and pnyera of miaistera and 
piotis ftiends ; tiU they maike l&e 
dzMdftd plunge, and have to say, 
*<Iort! lotftl lost! for er«r lost f* 
O, suiner, stop and think before yon 
fisrther go t Tnrn, and torn now. 

I hastened to Winchester, where the 
brethren had rallied, and were engaged 
in a giorioas ronyal of religion. They 
had sent oif for Brother Akera, who 
had been with them several days, 
battfing successfnlly for the cause of 
true religion, and was made the 
honoured instrument of much good to 
many souls. I met Brother AkerS 
between Jaoksonyille and Winchester ; 
he was compelled to leare for his re- 
gular field of labour. When I met 
him he exclaimed, *' One woe is past, 
and behold another cometh P* The 
Oampbellite preachers, and many of 
their memberis, had rushed into our 
meeting, and tried to hinder or stop 
the blessed work by drawing our peo- 
ple into foolish controyemy. Brother 
Akers had used the artillery of truth 
yery successfully against this &lse form 
of religion. To this he referred when 
I met him as he was leaving «ad I was 
hastening to the field of battle. 

When I got to the meetang, I found 
a blessed work in prosperous progress. 
It really seemed to me that the Gamp- 
bellites, and especially their preacher, 
were as restless as fallen demons. 
They tried to draw off our labouring 
members into vain and hurtful debates; 
and instead of encouraging mourners to 
seek on, they tried to confuse their 
minds, and throw doubts and diffi* 
culties in their way ; and all round, 
and in the congregation, they were 
busy in this way, to confuse the minds 
of the people, and draw them off from 
seeking God. At once I saw through 
their plan, and the bad effects of such 
a course, if permitted to be carried on. 
When, at our first coming together after 
my arrival, I forbade all controversy of 
this kind, and told our brethren they 
must not indulge in it any more, and 
said to all that were opposed to the 



gibrious work in progress, if they did 
not like it they must and should desist 
from entering into debates about it in 
the congregation, the most of the 
Oampbellites desisted, orsIUy opposed ; 
but their preacher continued boldly to 
provoke debate. He rudely attacked, 
in the time of our altar exercises, one 
of our local preachers. 

When I was informed of it, I went 
straight to him and told him he mtist 
not do so. He said he'was a free man, 
and would do as he pleased. *' Now," 
said I, ** Mr. S., if you do not desist, 
and behave yourself like a decent man 
ought to do, I will have you arrested as 
a disturber of our religious order." 

He said that all this work was 
wrong ; that it was undue excitement, 
and it was his duty to oppose it ; and 
he would like to attack it at head- 
quarters, and just then and there to 
debate the question with me. 

"Now, sir," said I, **if you think 
to provoke me to condescend to turn 
aside from carrying on this glorious 
work to debate with you, the evil spirit 
that prompts you does but deceive you ; 
for it seems to me that it would be like 
loading a fifty-six to kill a fly ; and if 
you don*t like the work and our 
meetings, go away and stay away; 
your room will be better than your 
company." 

I nonplussed him considerably, and 
measurably silenced his batteries, but 
he was very restive. At length the 
power of God arrested some of the 
members of his Church. A very fine 
and meek woman in their Church, who 
had been baptized for the remission of 
sins, but never felt any evidence of her 
acceptance with God, and was not 
satisfied with her condition, became 
very much affected, and wept Htterly 
on account of her unconverted state. 
I went to her, at the request of her 
husband, who, though not at that time 
a professor of religion, had been raised 
by Methodist parents, and was friendly. 
I asked her if she was happy. 

She said, **No, far from it." 

N 2 
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I asked her if she was willing to go 
and kneel at the altar, ask God to 
bless her, and give her a sensible evi* 
dence of the pardon of her sins. 

She said, "Yes." 

I started to lead her to the altar, 
when one of her Campbellite sisters took 
hold of her, and saia, "What are yon 
going to do V* 

She said, "I am going to the altar 
to pray for religion !" 

"0," said the other, "you have 
religion. You were baptized, and in 
that act of obedience your sins were 
all washed away ; and you oug^t to 
be satisfied with your religion, and 
not disgrace your Church by going to a 
mourners' bench, among the deluded 
Methodists." 

She replied, "I know I was bap- 
tized for the remission of sins, and you 
all told me that in this act of obedience 
to Christ I should be forgiven, and be 
made happy ; but I know it is all a 
deception, and false, for I know I have 
no religion ; and I am determined to 
seek it with the Methodists, for if I die 
as I am, I mu»t be lost for ever." 

"0," said the CampbeUite lady, "you 
must not go." 

I then interposed, and said to the 
lady, "Let her go. She shall go to 
the altar if she wants to ;" and I 
accordingly led her there. She 
dropped on her knees, and shortly 
afterward her husband kneeled at the 
same altar, with the great deep of his 
heart broken up ; and they never 
rested till they were both soundly con- 
verted to God, and were enabled to sing, 

**How happy are they, who their Lord 
obey," 

with a zest which they had never felt 
or enjoyed before. 

The work of God went on with great 
power, and the slain of the Lord were 
many. Presently, in going through the 
congregation to hunt up the wounded 
sinners and lead them to the altar, to 
my great astonishment and surprise I 
found my Campbellite lady, who tried 
to prevent the one I had led to the 



altar first, sitting down with her fiuie 
in her hands, and her eyes suffused in 
tears. She was much agitated. I laid 
my hand on her shoulder, and said to 
her, "Sister, what is the matter? 
Have these deluded Methodists got 
hold of you ? or have you got a Metho- 
dist spasm ? " 

She screamed right out, and said, 
' ' God be merciful to me, a poor deluded, 
Campbellite sinner !" 

" 0," said I ; "will not water save 
you?" 

"0, no, no," she responded; **I 
am a poor deluded sinner, and have no 
religion, and if I die as I am, must be 
lost, and lost for ever. Will you pray 
for me f* 

" Yes," said I ; " but now you must 
go to the Methodists^ despised mourners' 
bench." 

** With all my heart," said she ; and 
I partly led and partly carried her 
there, and if I ever heard a poor sinner 
plead with God for mercy, she was one. 

When it was known that Mrs. , 

a Campbellite, was at the mourners* 
bench, it awfully shocked some of her 
fellow-members in that watery regi- 
ment. She was in such an agony and 
such good earnest, I almost knew it 
would not be long till she found the 
blessing, and while I was leading some 
other convicted persons to the altar, 
the Lord powerfully converted this 
Campbellite heroine. She sprang to 
her feet, and shouted over the house 
like a top, and she fell directly to 
pulling and hauling her Campbellite 
friends to the Methodist altar, exhort- 
ing them to come and get religion, and 
not for a moment longer to depend on 
water for salvation, but come and try 
the Methodist lire, or the fire of the 
Holy Ghost, and the way she piled up 
the Campbellite friends at the altar 
was sublimely awful. After she had 
got a great number there, she took 
after her preacher, and exhorted him 
to come and get religion, "Per," said 
she, "I know you have none^" but he 
resisted and fied. Several of his mem- 
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bers* children had obtained religion, 
and several more were seeking it. He 
then started a meeting in his own 
chnrch to draw off his members and 
others from the Methodist meeting, and 
if ever you saw a wat«r divinity grow 
sick and pale, it was just about this 
time. Things were so cold at his 
church, that the little effort soon £uled. 
There were over one hundred and 
twenty professed religion and joined 
the Methodist Church during this 
meeting, and, according to my best 
recollection, thirteen of them were 
Campbellites. 

And now let me say, my little ex- 
perience and observation for many years 
goes to establish the following fact : 
Whenever and wherever the ministry 
and membership of the Church live 
fSuthfnl, and keep alive to God, and 
enjoy the life and power of religion, 
they can bid an eternal defiance to all 
opposition, schism, divisions, cere- 
monial diversities, and all the false 
prophets that may arise can never stop, 
to any great extent^ the heavenly 
march and triumphs of true religion ; 
but when we have a formal, negligent 
ministry, that wish to substitute edu- 
cation for the power of faith, and our 
members begin to ape the world, or 
even other proud and fashionable 
Churches, you may depend upon it 
that, like Samson with his eyes put out, 
we shall make sport for the FhUistines. 
For however education may be desirable, 
and however much the progress of this 
age may demand an improved ministry, 
especially an improved pulpit eloquence, 
I would rather have the gift of a devil- 
dislodging power, than all the college 
lore or Biblical institute knowledge 
that can be obtained from mortal man. 
When God wants great and learned 
men in the ministry, how easy it is for 
him to overtake a learned sinner, and, 
as Saul of Tarsus, shake him a while 
over hell, then knock the scales from 
his eyes, and, without any previous 
theological training, send him out 
straightway to preach Jesus and the 



resurrection. When God calls any man 
to preach his Gospel, if he will not 
reason with £esh and blood, but do his 
duty and live faithful, my experience 
for it, GK)d will qualify him for the 
work if he never saw a college. 

Perhaps I may say a few things right 
here that may be of some little benefit 
to my brethren in the ministry. Tou 
know these are the days of sore throats 
and bronchial affections among preachers. 
Some have laid the predisposing causes 
to coffee, and some to tobacco ; some 
to one thing, and some to another. 
Now, without professing to have studied 
physiology, or to be skilled in the 
science of medicine, I beg leave, with 
very humble pretensions, to give it as 
my opinion that most cases of these dis- 
eases are brought on by carelessness 
and inattention of public speakers them- 
selves. I had, for several years pre- 
vious to this great revival of which we 
have been speaking, been greatly afflicted 
with the bronchial affection ; so much 
so that I really t)iought the days of my 
public ministry were well nigh over. 
This revival lasted near five months, 
through a hard and cold winter. I 
preached, exhorted, sung, prayed, and 
laboured at the altar, I need not say 
several times a day or night, but 
almost day and night for months 
together. With many fears I entered 
on this work, but from the beginning I 
threw myself under restraint, took time 
to respire freely between sentences, 
commanded the modulation and cadence 
of my voice, avoided singing to fatigue, 
avoided sudden transitions from heat to 
cold, and when I left the atmosphere of 
the church, heated by the stoves and 
breath of the crowd, guarded my breast 
and throat) and even mouth, from a 
sudden and direct contact with the 
chilling air, or air of any kind, got to 
my room as quick as possible, slept in 
no cold rooms if I could help it, bathed 
my throat and breast every morning 
with fresh, cold water from the well or 
{ spring, wore no tight stocks or cravats, 
I breathed freely, and, strange to tell, I 
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came out of tha five months* campaign 
of a reyival mnqli sounder than when I 
entered it. The only medaclne I used 
at all was a little cayenne pepper and 
tahle salt dissolTed in cold yinegar, 
and this j\ist as I was leaving a wann 
Atmosphere to go into the cold air or 
wind ; and although acTeral years have 
passed since, I have been very little 
troubled with that disease, and can 
preach as long and as loud as is neces- 
sary for any minister to be usefbl. 
Keep your feet warm, your head cool, 
and your bowels well regulated, rise 
early, go to bed regularly, eat tempe- 
rately, avoiding high-seasoned victuiJs, 
pickle^ and preserves, drink no spirits 
of any kind, and there will be no need 
of your ever breaking down till the 
wheels of life stop^ and life itself sweetly 
ebbs away. 

Our conference this year, 1843, was 
held in Quincy, Adams County, Illinois, 
September 13th. Bishop Andrew pre- 
sided. This was the only annual con- 
ference that Bishop Andrew ever pre- 
sided in with us. The lUiaois Conference 
was now large, and there were some 
men of £ne talents among us. Bishop 
Andrew presided with great accepta- 
bility, and had, among our preachers, 
many fast friends. At this conference 
we dected our delegates to the ninth 
delected General Conference, that was 
to sit in New York, May jist, 1844. 
P. Akers, J. Yandeve, J. Stamper, 
N. G. Berryman, and myself, were 
elected, which made the eighth General 
Conference that the brethren saw proper 
to send me to, to represent their in- 
terests and the interests of the Church 
generally. Up to tiiis General Con* 
ference there were thirty-three annual 
conferences, besides {aberu^^HMventeen 
in the old Bastem boundary, and sixteen 
in the Western division. The seven- 
teen Eastern conferences had a member- 
ship of 599,322 ; of travelling preachers, 
2400. The sixteen conferences in the 
Western division had of members, 
jS50^462; of travelling preaohers, 1862. 
Total m^mbershi^ in the Kethodist 



Episcopal Church, 1,171,856; total 
travelling preachers, 4282 ; total in- 
crease in members in fouryear8,276y287 ; 
of travelling preachers in four years, 
774. 

It will be seen from the fioregoing 
statistics, imperfect as they are, that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as one 
branch of the great Protestant £unily, 
proE^pered in these United States with- 
out a parallel in the History of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, aimce the 
apostolic age. Only think of it : in 
despite of all the imperfections that 
attach to human institutions, the apos- 
tacy of some of our ministers (and it is 
a mercy of God there were not more), 
the backsliding of many of our members, 
the schisms created by 0' Kelly, Ham- 
mett, Stillwell, and the self-styled Pro- 
testant Methodists, the True Wealeyaiia 
— hush ! 0, mercy, save the mark 1 — 
iu about sixty years, more than a million 
of members had been raised up and 
united in Church fellowship in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; and this, 
toQ, by a body of uneducated mimsters. 
Perhaps, among the thousands of tra- 
velling and local preachers en^loyed 
and engaged in this glorious work of 
saving souls, and building up the 
Methodist Church, there were not fifty 
men that had anything more than a 
common English education, and scorea 
of them not that ; and not <me of them 
was ever trained in a theological s<&eol 
or Biblical institute, and yet hundreds- 
of them preached the Gospel witii more 
success, and had more seals to their 
ministiy, than all the sapient, downy 
D.D.'^e in modem times, who, instead 
of entering the great and wide-syniad 
harvest-field of aoul^ sickle in hwod, 
are seeking presidencies or i»rofeB9or> 
ships in colleges, editorships, <h: imy 
agencies that have a &t salary, and .ore 
trying to create new-fangled institutkma 
where good Urings can be monopeliMd, 
while millions of poor, dyiog swnfira 
are thronging the way to hell witiumt 
God, without Gospel ; and the Chwteh 
pjuttiilg up the piteous wail ^bo«j^ the^ 
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scarcity of preachers. And now, in 
the eyening of life, at the dreadful risk 
(dreadful to some, not to me) of being 
called an old fogi/f and pronounced 
fifty years behind the times, I enter 
my most solemn protest against the 
tendencies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to Congregationalism, for it 
seems to me wrong that the ministers 
of Gh)d, divinely called to the holy 
work of saving souls, should leave tlui 
sacred work, and go and serve tables ; 
whesrelosey let the Church look out com- 
petent and well-qualified lay teachers 
and officers for our Utersfry institutions^ 
who can build them up just as well as 
pieaehersy and make '^a scourge of 
small cords," and drive these buyers 
and sellerB out of the temples of learn- 
ing, editorships, and agencies, into the 
glfidbus harvest-field of souls. No man, 
or set of man, in the same sacred sense, 
is called of Gk)d to these institntions 
and offices, as they aro called of GKxl 
(if called at all) to preach the everlast- 
ing Goapel to dying sbners that are 
80 fearfully thronging the way to hell. 
Ckrist had no literary college or uni- 
Tonity, BO theological school or Biblical 
institote^ nor did he require his first 
mJaiistttw to memorise has sayinip or 
sennons, but simply to tarry at Jeru- 
safem till they were endued with power 
from oa high, when, under the baptismal 
power of the Holy Ghost^ should be 
bxTmght to their remembrance all things 
whaitooever he had commaaided them. 

I will not condescend to stop and 
say that I am a friend to learning, and 



an improved ministry, for it is the 
most convenient way to get rid of a 
stubborn truth, for these learned and 
gentlemanly ministers to turn about 
and say that all those ministers that 
are opposed to the present abuses of our 
high calling are advocates for ignorance, 
a'ad that ignorance is the mother of 
devotion. What has a learned ministry 
done for the world, that have studied 
divinity aa a science ? Look, and ex- 
amine ministerial history. It is an 
easy thing to engender pride in the 
human heart, and this educational 
pride has been the downfiill and ruin of 
many pre-eminently educated ministeiB 
of the Gospel. But I will not render 
evil for evil, or railing for railin^^ but 
will thank Qod finr education, and edu- 
cated Gospel ministers who are of tiie 
right stamp, and of the right spirit. 
But how do these advocates for an 
educated ministry think the hundreds 
of commonly educated preachers must 
feel under the lectures we have from 
time to time on this subject? It is true, 
many of these advocates for an improved 
and educated ministry among us, speak 
in rapturous and eacalted strains con- 
cerning the old, illiterate pioneers that 
planted Methodism and Churches in 
early and frontier times; but I take 
no Mattering unction to my soul from 
these extorted confessions from theqo 
Tolret-mouthed and downy D.D.*s ; for 
their real sentiments, if they dearly 
express them, are^ that we were ia- 
debted to the ignorance of the peo^ 
£ot our sucoess. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 



THE aSEAT SECESSION. 



At the General Conference of 1844, a 
solemn dispensation came upon the 
Methodist Episcopal Ch^rcl^ then 
having more than a million of members 
in her communion. Up to this time 
no very destractive divisions had taken 
place among us. The small parties 
that had filed off had rather been a 
help than a serious injury to the 
Church. No division in doctrines had 
ever taken place, and, as a large body 
of ministers and members, there was 
great unanimity on the Discipline of 
the Church ; and now the division was 
narrowed down to a single point, 
namely, slavery in the episcopacy. It 
is well understood by those who have 
studied the government of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, that she has 
adopted an itinerant or travelling plan 
of ministerial operation as the best and 
most Scriptural mode of successfully 
spreading the GK)spel of Jesus Christ ; 
and although we believe there are but 
two ministerial orders, namely, dea- 
cons and elders, and finding nothing in 
the Scriptures contrary thereto, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in her 
early organisation saw proper to create 
a separate office, not order, of superin- 
tendent, or bishop. By the consent of 
all our travelling preachers, the bishop 
appoints, from year to yea*, every 
travelling preacher to his field of 
labour : this saves a vast amount of 
time and trouble in the ministry, in 
running about and seeking to contract 
with congregations for a specified time 
and stipulated amount of salary ; 
moreover, it cuts off the temptation of 



selling the Gospel to the highest bidder, 
and giving the Gospel exclusively to 
the rich, and leaving the poor to perish 
without th& means of salvation ; and 
the poor under this arrangement find 
the fulfilment of the promise of Jesus 
Christ more fully than they can on 
any other plan, namely, ** Blessed are 
the poor, for they have the Gospel 
preached unto them." Moreover, it is 
the disciplinary duty of our bishops to 
ordain our deacons and elders, and to 
travel at large throughout all our con- 
ferences, and to have a general super- 
vision of the whole work ; and in order 
to qualify them to act wisely and pru- 
dently in changing and appointing the 
thousands of itinerant preachers to 
their respective fields of labour, it is 
required of our bishops to be constant 
Itinerants themselves ; and according 
to the provisions of the Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, if our 
bishops at any time cease to travel at 
large throughout the connection, super- 
vising and superintending the general 
interests of the whole Church, they 
shall forfeit the right to exercise the 
duties of their office. 

And right here it may not be amiss 
to notice, in a few words, the su- 
premely ridiculous and slanderous 
statements that are constantly ema- 
nating from the pulpits and presses of 
some of the prejudiced denominationB, 
against the absolute and despotic power 
of our bishops. They state that our 
bishops give all the law of the Church, 
and that our preachers and people are 
bound to bow to their dictum, under 
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pain of expulsion ; and that all the 
Ghnrch property is deeded to the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Now, so far from this charge 
being true, I assert, without any fear of 
sacoessful contradiction, that a Me- 
thodist bishop has not even a rote in 
any of the rules or regulations of the 
Church, nor even a veto power on any 
rule passed by the General Conference ^ 
and as for the charge of the bishops 
having all the property of the Church 
deeded to them, this old, stale &lse- 
hood has not now, nor oyer had, the 
least foundation in truth to I'est upon ; 
for I will venture to say that if the 
whole United States and territories 
were examined with a search warrant 
by the entire marshalled hosts of the 
bigoted and malicious propagators of 
these falsehoods, that not one solitary 
case can be found where the Church 
property is deeded to the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Why 
do our opponents so constantly and so 
recklessly persist in reiterating these 
false charges ? Have they no sense of 
honour or of shame left them ? But 
none are so blind as those that will not 
see; and I solemnly fear that those 
wretched editors and pamphlet writers 
will have a very fearful account to 
render in the day of retributive justice. 
But they cannot meet us in the open 
field of manly and honourable debate, 
and therefore they resort to the pitiful 
fobrication of ffilse statements, in hope 
of gulling the ignorant part of man- 
kind. 

We have said, up to this time, 1844, 
no very serious division had taken 
place in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is true there were a few 
restless spirits, ministers, that had 
filed off and raised little trash-traps 
called Churches, such as 0' Kelly, 
Stillwell, Hammett, the Radicals, or 
self-styled Protestant Methodist Church, 
and the Scottites, or, as they call 
themselves, the True Wesleyans. But 
in all these secessions there never had 
been a difference of opinion on the 



cardinal doctrines of the Gospel propa- 
gated by Mr. Wesley, and nnanswer- 
ably defended by the sainted Fletcher. 
So may it continue to the end of time ! 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
from its first organisation, was opposed 
to slavery ; and from 1784 to 1824, in 
hor various rules and regulations on 
slavery, tried to legislate it out of the 
Church ; and she succeeded in getting 
many of the slaves set free, and better- 
ing the condition of thousands of this 
degraded race. But the legislatures of 
the different slave states greatly em- 
barrassed the operations of the Church 
by narrowing the door of emancipation, 
and passing unjust and stringent laws 
to prevent manumission. At this 
course of legislation many of the citi- 
zens of the free states took umbrage, 
and commenced a dreadful tirade of 
abuse on the South, and threw the 
subject into the arena of politics. 
This unholy warfare of crimination and 
recrimination has been carried on with 
unjustifiable violence, until we are 
almost brought to a civil war, and the 
integrity of our happy union is in 
/imminent danger. How it will end, 
God only knows. 

On the 1st of May, 1844, our Gene- 
ral Conference met in New York. 
From 1824 to this time, our rules on 
slavery had remained the same. The 
Northern preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, some of them, had 
taken the ultra ground that slave- 
holding, under all circumstances, was 
sinful, and therefore, law or no law, 
practicable or impracticable, all slave- 
holders, under all circumstances, should 
be expelled. However, the more 
prudent and far-seeing part of our 
ministers and members of the Church 
saw that this was totally wrong, and 
threw themselves into the breach and 
prevented a fearful division of the 
Church ; and the fog and smoke of 
run-mad clerical abolitionism ended in 
a feeble secession under 0. Scott and 
Co. and a few of the same cloth and 
kidney. 
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In the DMantime, AUveiy in the 
South had been rapidly giuniag 
•tiwBgth, by stringent kigiaJntive acts 
and ministerial advocacy. More and 
store did the legislainse of the South 
block up the way to practical emaad- 
patlon. This tlu^w the North into a 
Jfearf ul za^ ; henoe there vas a mutnal 
crimination and recrimination, and both 
oltra parties threw the subject into the 
political arena, and appealed to Osraaj, 
instead of going to God in humble 
prayer, toid. asking Divine diveetion on 
this fearful question. There had at no 
tine been a slaveholding pveaeher 
elected to the office of hiihop in the 
Methodist Spisoopal CSiureh, nor was 
there «Ter a time within my remem- 
l»Boee when a sUvehoIder, as such, 
could have been elected bishop without 
giving strong assurances that he would 
emancipate his slaves ; for the plain 
i«ason, to say nothing about the evil 
of sUvezy, he never could travel at 
large through the conneetion as the 
Discipline required, aooeptably, as a 
siav^lder. There were many eminent 
and distinguished ministers in the 
Southern conferences, some of whom 
would, no doubt, have been elected to 
the office of bishop but for their being 
slaveholders. Bishop Andrew had been 
elected to that office in 1832, by the 
Qeneral Oonferen^e, but it was becanse 
we verUy believed him free from the 
«vU of slavery ; and but for the same 
eaoie of slavery, I have no doubt others 
of our Southern ministers would have 
been elected to that office. When we 
met in (ieneral Conference^ in New 
York, Bishop Andrew, by marriage and 
otbarwise^ had become connected with 
slavery. This feot eame upon us with 
tho darkness and ttnror of a fearful 
atorm, and covered the whole Cteneral 
Oonferttnee with sorrow and mounung. 
Those of us who believed slavefy an 
6vi4, though not sinful in aU cases, saw 
at onoe tl»t it was utterly imposaiUe 
for Bishop Andrew to traval at barge 
through tJ&e Methodist connection and 
discharge the important duties of that 



office with •cceptability and usflfalnnw, 
unlcfis he wonld give tine General Oen- 
fere&ee asanranees that he would, as 
soon m practicable, free himself fixnn 
this iafiediment. But this he 4I180- 
lotely refused to do. Our Soutfasm 
brethren took the strong ground ihst 
slavery was no impediment to -the 
official relation of a bishep of lihe 
Methodist fi^^boopal Church. 

The tnie eonne that tiie General 
Confereaoe ought to have pursued tO' 
ward Bidiop Andrew, was to have 
arraigned him for improper conduct, as 
the Discipline provides fer the trial of 
a bishop^ and suspendnd him from all 
official acta; and then, if they of ike 
South were disposed to secede, let ihm 
secede snd set up for themselves. Then 
all the humbuggery about a division 
line, and of the Church property, wonld 
have been saved. And if the division 
or seoeasion of the Church had been Mb 
to the vote of our Southern brethren, it 
would have been a poor little thing; 
and I think that every unprejudieed 
mind must see dearly that the seeemnn 
from onr beloved Church was bnu^ 
about by a set (^slaveholdiog Method^ 
preachers, and not by diskveholding 
members, led on by a slaveholdiBg 
bishop ; and every one acquainted with 
the eircnmstanoes of this dreadful rap- 
ture in the Churoh, and with the 
wo^aaB and course of Bishop Soule, w31 
see that he was the leading spirit in 
the whole aflair. 

However I may forgive, I shall never 
forget the unjustifiable course that 
Bidbop Soule took in dividing the 
Methodist Episec^ Ohurdi. 

To talk about the General ConfenBee 
having i>ower to divide the Qhmeb, 
and to form a division lin^ that tiin 
ministers from either side shosld not 
cross to bear the tidings of salvation to 
their dying fallow-men, is oerlainly the 
dimax of absurdity ; and then to fane 
the members on either side of this liao^ 
north or south, to hold their member- 
ship in a division that was not of their 
ohoice^ is dsapotiam in the eaperhNkve 
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degree. Could the Pope of Borne more 
completely demand paesive obedience 
and Bon-xesistance than did the General 
Conferenoe of .1844 in this monstrons 
act ? And yet the rery ministers com- 
posing the Qeneial Gooierence^ who^ in 
coxgoncUon -vith their fellow-labonrers 
in the ministry, had praised the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church as the best 
Church in the world, and had taken 
an actiye port in taking into said 
Chnreh the hundreds of thousands that 
composed her membership, assumed to 
.themselves the power to divide siud 
Church, and draw a line, and say to 
preachers and members, ''Thus far 
shalt thou come, and no further." 

I sincerely thank God, upon every 
remembrance of the acts or doings of 
the General Conference of 1844 on this 
matter, that my little abilities were put 
forth to prevoit this catastrophe, though 
I was found greatly in the minority. 
Yet I am glad to say, it was an hononr- 
aUie minority, which by the wliining 
i^yoophancy of the South, and uncaUed- 
for sympathy of the North, were over- 
whelmed by the vote of the minority. 

I say here again, as I have elsewhere 
said in this narrative, that the General 
Gkmlerence of 1844, and all the General 
Can&renoes that ever existed, had no 
mere power to divide the Church than 
I, as an individual, had ; and it is my 
dfilibeiate opinion that iJie members of 
the General Conference who concocted 
and completed this measure of so-called 
divisicm of the Churchy ought to refund 
the whole amount of money gained by 
the So«th in the Church suits, and Jet 
tha poor superannuated preachers, tbeir 
wives and children, and the widows and 
oijphaQS of our ministers that have been 
m ae^diy destitute of the means of 
living since the dieath of their £uthfnl 
hushands and fathexs% have it as a fond 
Uif their support 

Jt is as clear to me as a sonbeam 
jkbat the Gsnesal GonfeEsncs had no 
otnstatnitiona], right to form this sham 
line of division that tlM^ did, and 
tt«R«by ioxQO thoiiSftiMls of our piiras 



and devoted members south of that 
•line to take th^ -membership in an 
openly avowed slaveholding ChniHsh, 
or remain &r ever without Chuveh 
privileges; and when the piteous 
wailings of these forsaken members 
thus cut off from the Qhun^ of their 
early and only choice, came up for.£>ur 
years, is it any wonder that the Geaeml 
Conference of 1848, that sat in PIUb- 
burgh, should virtually denlara the 
action of the General Canfer^nee of 
1844 nnconstitational, and declare thai 
line null and void, to all intents and 
purposes, and once more authotase our 
preachers to go, without limitatien or 
restriction, "into all the world and 
preach the Ga^l to every creatnse." 
Now, although this in not to be won- 
dered at, when we consider the sympa- 
thetic, religious appeals made to thai 
body from onr lost members in the 
dreadful wilderness of slave tenitory, 
still there is a wonderful and marve- 
lous tiling that eonfounds all my ssnse 
of justice, truth, and righteonsneas, 
still existing in the Msthodut Bpiscapal 
ChuDch ; that is, that these are to he 
found members^ preachers, aiid editi»ii- 
of onr Church papers that^ with nm- 
mad violence, oppose the reovganisation. 
of conferences in slave territory, and 
are unwilling to send, lOr support our 
preachers that are sent to preach, the 
Gospel of the Son of Qod. to these 
misguided and blind slaveholdaia, or to 
the poor, degraded, ignorant thoussnds 
of slaves that .have souls to be saved or 
losf for ever. I am fully aware that 
here I tread controverted, ^nehantfid, 
and disputed ground ; hot perhaps, as 
this may he the last opportunity that I 
may have this side the grave to he 
heard on this subject^ I beseech my 
readers, whether they agree or disagree 
witii me in my sentunentson this vMsd 
question of skvery, to hear me for a 
iiw Aomants without ".maUoe t-gre- 
pesse,*' or a&re-thought^ as to the 
histopcy fif the rupture in the Methodist 
Bpiseopal Church, at the Qeaezal Cpn- 
£m»ce of 1844. J b^ Iwne M 
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all oonoenied in this ?natter to the most 
excellent histoiy of the great 8ece88i<m 
published by Dr. 0. BUiott; a book 
which, large as it is, ought to have a 
place in erery library of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. If they will get 
tiits boK>k, and torn to chapters xx., xxi., 
pages 286-318, they will find all the 
ftcts concerning the acts and doings of 
the General Conference of 1844 de- 
tailed with an impartial and truthful 
particularity worthy of all commenda- 
tion ; and, indeed, the book throughout 
is a valuable work^ and should be in 
the hands of exery preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I wish to say here, I was bom and 
raised in a slaxe state, or states, and 
for more than sixty years have been 
acquainted with the sentiments of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church preachers 
and members on the subject of slavery. 
I have seen thousands of poor slaves 
converted to God ; I have, I verily 
believe, also seen thousands of slave- 
holders soundly converted to Gt)d, whose 
frut in after life gave ample evidence 
of the genuineness of their religion ; and 
mce I have had a mature judgment on 
the subject of slavery, I have stead- 
fastly believed it a great evil; and 
without boasting I will say, I have 
been the agent or instrument of freeing 
scores of the poor slaves, and not only 
of their emancipation, but also of the 
colonization of many of them, returning 
them to their own country free and 
happy. But this all took place before 
the legislatures of the slave states 
blocked up the way, by stringent laws, 
to practicable emancipation. These 
stringent laws of the legislatures of 
slave states were passed chiefly from 
two causes: first, their inherent love 
of oppression ; and second, from the 
extreme and violent manner of inter- 
meddling with the legal rights of the 
slaveholders in the South by the rabid 
abolitionists of the North. And now, 
I would soberly ask, what has all this 
violent hue and cry of prospective 
abolitionism done for the emancipation 



of the poor degraded slaves! Just 
nothing at all; nay, infinitely worse 
than nothing. It has riveted the 
chains of slavery tighter than ever 
before ; it has blocked up the way to 
reasonable and practicable emancipa- 
tion ; it has engendered prejudice ; it 
has thrown firebrands into legislative 
halls, both of tho state and general 
governments; millions are expended 
every year in angry debates ; laws finr 
the good of the people are neglected ; 
time, talents, and money are thrown 
away ; prejudice, strife, and wrath, 
and every evil passion stirred up until 
the integrity of the union of our happy 
country is in imminent danger; and 
what has it all amounted to ? Not one 
poor slave set free; not one dollar 
expended to colonize them and send 
them home happy and free ; and such 
is the unchristian, exdted prejudice, 
that mobs are fast becoming the order 
of the day. Presses demolished; 
preachers of the Gospel, hailing from 
free states, are hunted down by blood- 
hounds in human shape; they are 
tarred and feathered, and threi^ned 
with the rope if they do not leave in a 
few hours ; and such is the prejudice 
produced by the angry and unchristian 
fulminating thunders of this one-eyed 
and one-idead, run-mad procedure, tiiat 
the GFospel is well-nigh totally denied 
in slave states to both owners and slaves 
in many places. 

But I think I hear you say, Let 
slaveholding preachers preach to these 
slaves and slaveholders. But if slavery 
is a sin in all circumstances, how can 
slaveholding preachers successfully 
preach the Gospel to these poor sin- 
ners ? Well, say you, let ike devil 
take them all. no, God fiorbid ! 
there surely must be a better way ; 
these i)Oor slaves surely are not to 
blame for their condition. Are there 
no bowels of mercy to yearn over them ? 
Many of these slaveholders, from dr- 
cumstances beyond their control, are 
not radically slave-holding sinnen; 
above all men that dwell in the Sonth, 
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they are entitled to oar pity and oom- 
miaeration, and we should surely carry 
the Gospel to them, and onr skirfcs will 
not be clear of their blood if we do 
not. 

Do we reclaim drunkards by telling 
them that they steal their rum, and 
lie in the meanest way of all men to 
get their intoxicating beverages ? No, 
yerily; we pity them, reason with 
them, and knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men ; and when all 
moral suasion fails, do we say drunken- 
ness is the open door to all sins, and 
therefore it is the sum of all villanies, 
and that they cannot be made Chris- 
tians ? No. When all moral suasion 
fails, we try by legal enactments to put 
the temptation out of their way, and 
urge them to become Christians. Do 
we induce sinners to reform, repent^ 
and be converted, by abusing them, 
and telling them of all their dirty 
deeds, and saying it is impossible for 
persons guilty of such dirty crimes to 
become Christians ? No ; we warn 
them, in a Christian spirit and temper, 
to flee the wrath to come ; we assure 
them that the happy gates of Gh)Bpel 
grace stand open night and day, and 
that Christ will turn none away empty 
that will come unto him ; for whoso- 
ever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. And we urge them to 
seek the Lord while he may be found, 
and call upon him while he is near. 

I blame no man for believing that 
slavery is wrong and a great evil, and 
every reasonable man must deprecate 
its existence ; and I know that there 
are thousands of our Southern slave- 
holding citizens that not only believe, 
but know from daily experience, that 
it is a great evil, and would willingly 
make any reasonable sacrifice to rid 
themselves and their happy country 
of it. And I believe, from more than 
twenty years' experience as a travelling 
preacher in slave states, that the most 
suoeessful way to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slaves, and Christianize 
them, and finally secure their freedom, 



is to treat their owners kindly, and 
not to meddle politically with davery. 
Let their owners see and know that 
your whole mission is the salvation of 
the slaves as well as their owners, and 
that you have not established any 
under-ground railroad, and that it is 
not your mission to abduct their slaves. 
In this way more is to be done for the 
final extirpation of American slavery 
than all others put together, for these 
nltraists breathe nothing but death and 
slaughter. 

I will further state that it is my 
firm conviction that every Methodist 
preacher sent as a missionary herald 
to labour in slave territoiy, ought to 
be instructed by the ruling authori- 
ties of the Church not to meddle with 
slavery, but to attend strictly to his 
spiritual mission. This is the way the 
Wesleyan Missions Committee instructed 
their missionaries sent to labour in the 
West Indies, where slavery abounded 
in its worst forms ; and if those mis- 
sionaries were known to disobey those 
instructions, they were immediately 
recalled; and although these mission- 
aries were tied up to tiie one grand object 
of Christianizing the people, yet finally 
the Gospel leaven so mightily worked, 
^that slavery was abolished, and univer- 
sal freedom triumphed and prevailed. 
Let us hope that this will be the case 
with American slavery ; and after 
having expended all our wrath without 
availing anything worth talking about, 
let us now henceforth use Christian 
weapons, and Christian weapons alone, 
and the mighty monster will fall. 

I do solemnly declare, that no cir- 
cumstance ever occurred concerning 'the 
welfare of the Church, which afflicted 
me so sorely as the transactions of the 
General Conference of 1844. It seemed 
to me that I could not survive under 
the painful fi&ct that the Methodist 
Church must be divided, and all the 
time of the protracted debates I knew, 
if the Southern preachers fieuled to 
carry the point they had fixed, namely, 
the tolerance of slaveholding in the 
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epiaoDpa^, tliait tiny ipomld fly t&e 
track, and aet up lor themselves. And 
in that evmity many semis would be 
injured, and perhaps torn baek to 
pondition : and thait war and sliiib 
-mnild pTBTBil among' bfeilireft that 
onee ▼exe nnited as a brotherly band, 
and that lii^ most of neoessiliy 
beeoma a slavery CSmrch. And I 
the mora deeply regretted it beeaase 
any abomination sanctified by the 
priesthood, tronld take a firmer hold 
on the community, and that this very 
cixeiimstance would the longer per- 
petaate the evil of slayery, and per- 
haps would be the entering wedge to 
the dissolution of our glorious Union ; 
and perhaps the downfall of this great 
republic. And though I stood alone 
among the delegates, my colleagues, of 
my own beloved Illinois Conference, in 
my vote against ajl these revolutionary 
and divisive measures in the General 
Conference, it afforded me great plea- 
sure to learn that my course in the 



Qeneral Gonftraiice was approved 1^ m* 
overwhelming majority of theproadhen- 
and members of our conference. And' 
it atiU affords me unspeakable pleasure 
to know, that I shall not have to answer 
before my final Judge for the sin of 
dividing the Metihodist Bpiscopal 
Ohuitdi, a Church that, under God, I 
am indebted to for all I have and am ; 
a Church that I have spent a long life 
in trying to build up, and for the pros- 
perity of which I have made sacrifices, 
and in the communion of wliich I have 
enjoyed so many unspeakable privileges, 
and all the comfort and pleasure worth 
calling so in this life. 

This Church I love, and want no 
other on earth, and in her fellowiliip 
I hope to live and die, and with her 
members, and all other fellow-Chris- 
tians, I hope to spend a blissful 
eternity, in adoring €k)d the Father, 
God the Son, and Gfod the Holy Ghost, 
in the enjoyment of redeeming grace 
and dying love. 
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EBSTMCTITH EITLB AND SLAVBBT. 



lir the fiJl of 1844, onr Conference 
was held in the town of Nashville, 
Washington County, Illinois. Here 
the concnrrenGe of the Conference 
was asked in the measures of the 
General Conference. Brother Stamper 
and Brother Berryman, who had Toted 
with the South, took their stand for 
concurrence, and I took my stand fbr 
non-concurrence ; and after we had 
debated the subject fully, the vote 
was taken and there was a handsome 
mi^'ority in favour of non-concurrence. 
So the measure fkiled in our conference, 
and it failed throughout all the annual 
conferences of ohtainiDg a three-fourths 
vote for concurrence ; and the restric- 
tive rule remained as it was, the recom- 
mendation of the General Conference 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Now, the plain state of facts was 
this : The main body of the members 
of the General Conference knew, and 
many of them openly said on the 
General Conference floor, both North- 
em and Southern members, that the 
General Conference had no power either 
to divide the Church, or the property 
or avails of the Book Concern, or the 
Chartered Fund, and the act of the 
General Conference to divide the 
property or funds of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was only passed 
provisionally. They knew it was 
unconstitutional, and their desngn was 
to change the restrictive rule or con- 
stitutional clause of the Discipline so 
as to allow this division of the property, 
and proceeds of the Book Concern, and 
Chartered Fund of the Methodist Bpis- 



copal Church. But how was this 
change to be brought about in a 
constitutional way? Answer. See 
Discipline, Fart I., Chap, ii.. Sec. ii., 
Ans. 6, thus : ^' They (the General 
Conference) shall not appropriate the 
produce of the Book Concern, nor of 
the Charter Fund, to any purpose other 
than for the benefit of the travelling, su- 
pernumerary, superannuated and worn- 
out preachers, their wives, widows, and 
children. Provided, nevertheless, that 
upon the concurrent recommendation of 
three-fourths of the members of the 
several annual conferences, who shall 
be present and vote on such recommen- 
dation, then a miy'ority of two-thirds 
of the General Conference succeeding 
shall suffice to alter any of the above 
restrictions, excepting the first article : 
and also, whenever such alteration or 
alterations shall have been first recom- 
mended by two-thirds of the General 
Conference, so soon as three-fourths of 
the members of all the annual confer- 
ences shall have concurred as aforesaid, 
such alteration or alterations shall take 
effect." 

The General Conference of 1844 re- 
commended an alteration in this sixth 
restrictive rule of the constitution of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
sent round to all the annual conferences 
for a three-fourths vote of concurrence. 
Now, notwithstanding this was the 
favourite measure of the South, and 
notwithstanding every member of all 
the seceding slave-holding conferences, 
save a solitary one, voted a concurrence 
with this unreasonable recommendation. 
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jei when tlie votes of all the animal 
eonlieieDca were eoimted, thej fell far 
short of a three-fimiths TOte of ooncnr- 



Does it not^ therefore^ shock all the 
honoimble^ bigh-miiided feelings of 
mankind, to know that the puUic fonc- 
tiooaxies of jnstioe eoold be so oorrapt 
as to decide against the Hethodut 
Episcopal Charch in those Church suits 
in &Toiir of the Sonthem seoeden^ the 
self-styled and self-constituted Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South I I hope 
I may be indulged in a few remarks on 
this Tezed question of slareiy. I hold 
myself to be an unflinching oonservatiTe 
Methodist preacher. I know that sla- 
very is an eril, and a great evil, and 
although the South denies this ground, 
and their interested cry is abolition ! 
abolition ! that is, with many of them, 
this cry has never moved me one inch. 
I can only pray, ** Lord foigive them ; 
they know not what they do." 

Nine-tentbs of them, members and 
preaehexs, came into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church with their eyes open, 
with our Qeneral Rules, and other 
rules, all open before them ; if they 
did not like them, they should not have 
joined the Church. If they joined not 
knowing the rules, when they came 
to the knowledge of them, and then 
thought them radically wrong, they 
should have peaceably retired, or with- 
drawn, and not have rended the Church, 
and thrown her into violent commo- 
tions ; and turn round and abuse the 
Church that, under God, was the means 
of their salvation. They always had 
tangible evidence that the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch would never tolerate 
slavery in one of her bishops, and they 
had no just right to complain when the 
General Conference arrested Bishop 
Andrew, and gave as the sense of that 
respectable body, that he should desist 
from the exercise of his epi>>copal func- 
tions, until he rid himself of that im- 
pediment. As a prudent Christic'ui 
Bishop, he should have done this of his 
own accord. 



Qntheother hand, the 
tionista of the North, or anywhere else, 
have no right to complain of me and 
others, and deny us the dignified privi- 
lege dT being conservativei^ and hurl 
their anathemas ^igainst us, and bring 
a railing accusation agunst us of " pro- 
slavery, piD-slavery ! " And, indeed, 
they treat us with leas decent respect 
than God permitted Michael the arch- 
angel to treat the devil, for he did not 
allow Michael to bring a railing accusa- 
tion against his Satanic Magesfy ; but 
permitted him only to say, "tktLord 
rthuk€ tkte.^ Mr. Wesley never made 
slave-holding a test of membership ; 
and when, in 178^ the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was organised, slavery 
was not made a test of memberahip ; it 
never has been a test of membership, 
from the apostolic day down to the pre- 
sent. I ask, then, what right have 
these Babel builders to introduce a new 
test of membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? They, like the 
South, joined the MethocUst Church 
under Her present rules on slavery, and 
did it with their eyes open. Why did 
they join her ? And, if they were 
ignorant of our rules on slavery when 
they joined, after they informed them- 
selves, and did not^ and could not, be- 
come reconciled to those rules or the 
Chureh, why did they not peaceably 
withdraw or leave, and not keep the 
Church in an eternal agitation and con- 
fusion ? thereby prejudicing the slave- 
holders in the South, cutting off our 
access to them and their slaves, rend- 
ing the Chureh, embroiling the whole 
nation, which threatens a rupture of 
our national Union, and the destructivo 
ravages of dvil war. Before and at the 
time of the Southern secession, there 
were three of our Church papers, with 
three Methodist preachers as editors 
of those papers, in the South, paid ior 
their services out of the funds of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
were elected and paid to spread religious 
knowledge, and defend the doctrines 
and the usages of the Methodist Epis- 
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copaX Church ; but how did they act, 
and discharge the highly responsible 
duties of their office ? It is true, they 
wrote many good things ; but it is also 
true, that they put into requisition all 
their tact and talent to abuse the Church 
which was giving them their bread, de- 
nouncing her as an ultra abolitiou 
Church. Now, was this the course that 
honourable, high-minded Christian mi- 
nisters should haye taken ? Surely 
not. Well, since this glorious incon- 
sistency attached to the South, we have 
elected editors in the North and North- 
west, under precisely the same circum- 
stances as the Southern editors who 
have liyed on the pap of the Church ; 
and they have opened their batteries, 
denouncing her as a pro-slavery Church. 
**0 Consistency, thou art a jewel 1" 
If these editors wererconscience-strioken 
on these subjects, why did they not 
resign their editorial offices, and set up 
independent sheets, and vent their 
spleen against the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on their own responsibility, and 
support themselves. 

The middle ground between these 
ultra extremes is what I call conser- 
vative gi;pund ; that is, we say, in the 
language of our most excellent Disci- 
pline, that slavery is a great evil ; and 
the grand question is. What shsill be 
done for its extirpation ? Now, I sup- 
pose it will be admitted on all hands, 
that to do as the Southern preachers 
have done, that is, to plead that it is 
right, and justify it by the word of 
God, is not, and cannot be the way to 
extirpate this evil. 

On the other hand, if we inquire, 
what has ultra abolition done to extir- 
pate this great evil, what must be the 
truthful answer ? It is simply this : 
With the exception of a few negroes 
that they have abducted, enticed to run 
away, or have been transported on their 
underground railroads to Canada, to 
starve and to be degraded worse than 
with their lawful owners ; and the very 
few runaway slaves that, by mob vio- 
lence, and in contravention of law, they 



have kept from their legal owners, they 
have not secured the emancipation of a 
single slave, from Passamaquoddy to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Nay, so far Ax»m 
it, they have greatly retarded the efforts 
of the colonisation societies every- 
where ; they have poisoned the minds 
and inflamed the wrath of slaveholders 
in the South, until a decent man, and 
especially a minister, bailing from a 
free State, can hardly pass, or repass, 
in a slave territory, without the risk of 
a suit of tar and feathers, and even 
pulling hemp by the neck occasionally. 
And this mighty mountain of the North, 
that for years, yea many years, has been 
heaving, bellowing, and groaning, in 
mighty pain, to be delivered, has 
brought forth ; and what is it ? a poor 
little insignificant m-o-u-s-e; while con- 
servative Methodist preachers, in many 
instances, who have inherited slaves, 
have set them free, or colonised them 
in Africa. We have gone to slavehold^ s 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, in a 
peaceful Christian way, and while we 
never cease to bear an honest testimony 
against the moral evil of slavery (but 
did not meddle with it politically), we 
successfully persuaded many of these 
slaves and slaveholders to turn to God, 
and obtain religion ; and we got hun- 
dreds and thousands of these poor slaves 
set free. Let the many emancipated 
slaves, and their former owners in the 
above-named states, bear witness to the 
truth of what I here record. This is 
the firm and impregnable ground for a 
true conservative to stand upon; and 
this ground will save the Church, the 
Union, the slave, and the slaveholder ; 
and I would not exchange it for all the 
ultraisms of the North and South put 
together, and a thousand such. 

In connection with this subject I wish 
to say a few things concerning a meet- 
ing I accidentally fell in with in Cincin* 
nati, I think in 1848 ; I do not think 
I heard the name of the meeting ; if I 
did, I have forgotten it ; but when I 
give a very feeble description of it, 
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periuipB flome of my readers may be able 
to ehristeu tbe brat^ for it was surely 
begotten in the regions, or spning An>m 
the soil of *' fiigheadiam,*' and the lit* 
tie thing's disease bad tamed to the 
*' Stiff complaint ; " or, in other woi'ds, 
I found the meeting to be composed of 
a heterogeneous mass of diaaffeoied, 
oeuiured, or expelled preaobers, that 
JM, the speabera were mostly from the 
Methodist, Fresbytarian, and Baptist 
Ghnrcbes. The house was filled with 
almost all aerts^ sizes, and colours ; 
bbMk, white, and yellow, men, women, 
and ohildren. They had ealled to the 
ohair one of their number a? mode- 
rator. If my memory is correct^ the 
fast speaker that rose and addressed 
the motley erawd, said he had been 
so many years a regular pastor of a 
Baptist Chnroh in Kentucky, that he 
bad used all his talents and influence 
to resist the damning iniuence of 
alavsiy, <bat was OTermled in every 
attempt. He stated that tho ministers 
and ruling members had often met, 
ooATersed, and debated tba subject^ but 
be was OTsmiled oTeiy time. They 
would not turn slaveholders out of 
the Church, nor make slayeholdiag a 
test of membunship ; and aftev haTing 
bla zigfateous soul vexed for years with 
their filthy coBTersatkm and conduct, 
bd £dt it was his duty to come out of 
the Baptist Ohuroh. He then warned 
the members of said Church, and all 
others, to come out of all slaveholdiiig 
CSiurehes : '* Come oat, come out; 
tsuoh not, taste not, and handle not 
the unclean thing." This speech was 
veeeived with applause by the listening 
crowd of many colours, 

Kext arose a Mr. 8 — ^^h. He said 
he was a Protestant Methodist, but had 
been a member and minister of the 
Methodist ^isoopal Church, and tia- 
velled as such for years. Be had also. 
ioiiight slavery for a long time to get it 
QHk ol the Chsrch, but always ftkiXed, 
&r they loafed the aoeursed thing ; and 
that the Methodist Bpiscopal Church 
was, to all intents sjid purposes, a 



slavebolding and a davery-approvii^ 
Church. The crowd clapped him while 
he cried, *\Come out» come out of her, 
my people," and his speeoh was greatly 
applauded by the mixed multitade, 
ooloured and all. 

The third speaker was a Presby- 
terian preacher. He said he had ex- 
perienoed the same trials, oonfliots, 
and debates with his brethren in the 
Church, and his two brethren who had 
spoken before had waded through, but 
all of no avail ; his consoieace would 
not let him remain a member or minis- 
ter of a slaveholding Church any longer ; 
he must come out ; and exhorted all 
people to '^ Cbme oat» and be ye dean, 
and touch not the unelean things and I 
will receive yon, saith the Lord, and I 
will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people, saith the Lord." 

After this there arose on the floor 
a very respectable^lookiig man, and 
replied to most of the statements of 
these three oome-oaters, and he 
showed very clearly, and by irresisti- 
ble arguments, that the groond they 
took was a false ground, and that they, 
or the principles they advocated, were 
clearly disorgftnising and revobrtionary 
in their nature^ and in all their tsiidenr 
otes. There was a clerical gentleman 
sitting at my side^ who said that from 
personal knowledge he could say that 
all three of these men, who first ad- 
dressed the audience, were under charges 
of immorality when they pretended to 
come out of their Chur^ea on account 
of slavery. 

I have seen a geet^ many suofet 
preachers as above deseribecL When 
their bad eonduot could not be borne 
with in their respective Churches any 
longer, and the disciplinary exeisioiis 
were about to be inftieted on them, 
they fled, picking sosie flaw, or aK 
legiag -some dreadlnl wrong in the 
Chaich^ as they ran and cried, "Coase 
outy come out of her ! " 0^ the infivKt 
Church of Christ, how it sufered in 
its very minority by the unfaithfulness 
of its ministem. in the very first little 
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conference of preacbers that was orga- 
nised, Judas turned traitor and betrayed 
the blessed Sarionr. Peter, perhaps 
the boldest of the twelve, denied him 
with horrid oaths and bitter curses. 
What do you suppose the astonished 
ten thought under these appalliug cir- 
cumstances ? Judas relented, and hung 
himself for the dreadful wrong he had 
done against the innocent Saviour. 
Peter felt compunction, and wept 
bitterly; was mercifully reclaimed or 
converted from his apostacy, and, for 
many years of persecution and trial, 
strengthened his brethren. What a 
fearful account will unfaithful preach- 
ers, who have torn, rent, and divided 
the Ohurch of Ghd, have to give in the 
day of judgment, when the blighting 
curses of Heaven shall fall on their 
un&ithful and devoted heads. Lord, 
save us from unfaithfulness. 

On my way to conference at Nash- 
ville in the fall of 1844, 1 wassnddenly 
taken ill with a real shaking ague in 
a large, extensive prairie, ten miles 
across, and shook so severely that I 
could not sit in my sulky. I got out 
and lay down on the grass, and really 
thought I should die for want of water. 
No house or water near, no human 
being approached me to aid me in any 
way ; but after about two hours my 
shaking abated, and I travelled some 
ten or twelve miles to a camp-meeting 
which was in progress at Brother Oil- 
ham^s camp-ground, where I lingered a 
day or two. There was a botanic 
doctor on the ground, who lived in 
Alton City. He kindly took me to his 
house, and in a few days checked my 
diftease. The preachers all left me« 
being anxious to be at conference, which 
was to commence on the Wednesday 
following. They, as well as myself, 
Were totally in despair of my reaching 
the conference. I was very anxious to 
get thei«, for the great question, so far 
as our conference was concerned, was 
to be settled of oonourrenoe, or non» 
concurrence with the recommendation 
of the General Oonferenoe. 



I waited till Friday morning. I 
prayed for strength to go to conference, 
and, while praying, a strong impression 
was made on my mind t^at I could get 
there. I rose from my knees and de- 
termined to try. The doctor remon- 
strated against my attempting to go, 
but I deliberately told him I was going 
if I died in one mile. When be saw 
was determined to try it, he put up 
some medicine, and I got a good bro- 
ther to drive my horse for me, and 
started, and strange as it may appear, 
I mended every mile, and on Sunday 

' morning I reached the conference, and 

I was able to attend to business the 
balance of the session, and especiaUy to 
take a part in the debates, and carry 
the vote in favour of non-concurrence. 
This circumstance I have always looked 
upon as a kind interposition of Provi- 
dence ; and, indeed, the defeat of thiF 
project by the annual conferences was 
directed by God himself; and could 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
gotten justice in llie civil courts, accord- 
ing to the true merits of the case, the 
ill-gotten gains of the Southern seces- 
sion would have been small ; but I 
predict that it will not prosper with 
them. 

My appointment this fall was to the 
Bloomlngton District, which was com- 
posed of the following appointments 
namely ; Bloomington, Mount Pleasant, 
Monticello, Clinton, Havana, Fancy 
Creek, Decator, and Postville. This 

I was a gloomy conference year. We had 
very little revival influence In our dis- 

. triet or in the conference, and, indeed, 
scarcely any throughout the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The delegates of 
the General Conference from the South- 
ern conferences returned home, and 
appointed mass meetings in evei7 di- 
rection, and poured out the vials of 
wrath upon the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, especially the majority of the 
members of the General Conference. 
They declared that we were all aboli- 
tionists, and drummed up a convention 
of the preachers from the slaveholdini^ 
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Gonferences. Bishop Soale presided in 
it, sitting calmly on the ignited clonds, 
and directing the thunder storm ; and 
though that convention, by solemn vote, 
renounced the jurisdiction of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and formed 
themselves into a separate organisation; 
and though Bishop Soule declared in 
the General Conference of 1844 that he 
would not he immolated on a Northern 
or Southern altar, but on the altar of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ; now, 
notwithstanding all this and a thousand 
times as much, he had the very uncom- 
mon hardihood to come round and pre- 
side in our conferences which had not 
seceded, and persisting in this course, 
lending all his aid and influence to 
the secession, until the Ohio Conference 
gave him a glorious ouster, and refused 
to let him preside over them. I had 
prepared this dose for his honour if he 
had attended the Rock River or Illinois 
Conferences, but after the rebuff the 
Ohio Conference gave him, prudence, 
with him, for once prevailed, and he 
did not attend our conferences, but 
Bishop Morris attended and presided in 
them. 

There never were more unfair and 
foul means resorted to by any set of 
ministers to divide and destroy a 
Church, than were resorted to by many 
of these slave-holding preachers in the 
South, and I cannot h^lp blaming 
Bishop Soule more than all the rest. 
I shall always believe that the goodness 
of Bishop Andrew's heart was such 
that he would have voluntarily pledged 
himself to the General Conference that 
he would, as soon as practicable, re- 
move the impediment ; and if he had 
done this, it would have been hailed, 
and hailed with a shout, by the dele- 
gates from all the adhering conferences, 
the few ultra-abolitionists not excepted. 
If he had done so, how much better 
would it have been for himself, for the 
South, for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and, indeed, for our distracted 
country at large ! and perhaps the 
blessedness of such a course in Bishop I 



Andrew would have told with thrilling 
effect on the surrounding millions in 
other governments; and unborn mil- 
lions, of future generations, would rise 
up and call him blessed. Though he 
might be dead, and gone to heaven, yet 
his noble, magnanimous, Christian ex- 
ample would have told in tones of 
thunder on an ungodly and oppressive 
world; and the lucid light of his 
Christian example would have shown 
with brilliant splendour ; and the ex- 
ample thus set by a Methodist bishop 
would have said to all the world, 
" FoUow me, as I have followed Christ.*' 

The bishop in this case should have 
known no man, or set of men, after the 
flesh. I know the preachers friendly 
to slavery clung to him and his case as 
a forlorn hope, and as the last resort 
to carry their point with ; namely, 
slavery in the episcopacy ; and a £a.irer 
subject they never could have had ; for 
although we think Bishop Andrew did 
wrong in this matter, and greatly 
erred, yet we love him, and think him 
a good man, and that he was every 
way worthy of the office of a bishop, 
slavery excepted. 

My heart has bled at every opening 
pore, at the untold mischief this rupture 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
and will produce, from the very nature 
of things (I mean fallen nature). The 
Southeni preachers will, in self-justifi- 
cation, throw the blame on the preachers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
thereby poison the minds of a great 
majority of the slave-holding South ; 
for they are as rabidly in favour of 
slavery as the extravagant abolitionists 
are against it. With the two extreme 
parties there is no middle ground ; for 
each of them, assuming that they are 
in^ftUibly right, cry out, ''They that 
are not for us are against us." I have 
contended with these two extremes 
for many years, as a preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and I 
have often been astounded beyond 
measure at the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies of these extreme belligerent 
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parties ; but why bhoald I ? It is 
as certain for extremes to engender 
absurdities, ineonsiBtencies, and self- 
eyident contradictions, as for effects to 
follow causes, or for like to go to like 
philosophically. As one of these ex- 
tremes has renounced the jurisdiction 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
leaving the middle ground ministers 
and members of it completely and 
altogether in the range and raking fire 
of the artillery of the Northern ultras, 
I have indulged in the fond hope that 
these Northern abstractionists would, 
if they cannot be reconciled to con- 
servative, consistent Methodism, as it 
was irom the beginning, go and set up 
for themselves, and let the old, con- 
servative Methodist Episcopal Church 
alone ; but no, they seem determined 
to agitate, and keep on agllating till 
they drive us into another inglorious 
secession, and they remain in peaceable 
possession of the hard earnings of all 
the labours of conservative Methodist 
members and preachers from the be- 
ginning. But no, I can tell them for 
their comfort, if they ai*e within the 
reach of comforting considerations, if 
this is their aim, they need not put 
any flattering unction to their souls on 
this ground, for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 

"Has fought through many a battle sore," 
and she 
" Expects to fight through many more," 

and will stand as she is, and as she 
has always been ; and while there is a 
splinter from a shattered plank of the 
old Methodist ship Zion, I intend to 
hold on to her with a dying grasp, and 
if necessity compels, with our dying 
breath cry to all around, ''Don*t give 
up the ship !" 

I am devoutly glad that there is an 
overruling Providence, where we may 
place our hope and confidence ; and 
though we cannot see through or com- 
prehend the permissive providences of 
God, yet if we can, under all circum- 



stances trust God aright, we are assured 
that '*a11 things shall work together 
for good to them that love him.'* May 
not this slavery secession from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church be over- 
ruled by a Divine Providence, and react 
and show that the wisdom of men is 
foolishness with God? and under the 
overruling interpositions of the Al- 
mighty, hasten in its time the total 
extinction of slavery, that has so long 
placed a foul blot upon the fair escutcheon 
of our country? Who knows, or can 
divine ? Let us look to God, and con- 
stantly and ardently pray, *'Thy 
kingdom come ; thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven ;" use spiritual 
weapons, and leave all events to God. 

It will be found, on an examination 
of our minutes, that the year before 
the great Southern secession, the in- 
crease of membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was over one hundred 
thousand ; that in the year of and after 
the secession, there was a decrease of 
over thirty-one thousand members. A 
great many of these were along what 
was called the line, in the border con- 
ferences, who were not numbered in 
either division ; and a great number, 
from the confusion and dissatisfaction 
that arose in the Church from this 
rupture, attached themselves to other 
Churches ; and perhaps many went out 
that never returned to either division, 
nor did they seek membership in any 
other branch of the Christian Church, 
and perhaps were lost for ever. What 
an awful thought ! These were the 
fearful, legitimate results of schism ; 
and, indeed, this dreadful rupture in 
the Methodist Church spread teiTor over 
almost every other branch of the Church 
of Christ ; and really, disguise it as we 
may, it shook the pillars o? our American 
government to the centre, and many of 
our ablest statesmen were alarmed, and 
looked upon it as the entering wedge to 
political disunion, and a fearful step 
toward the downfall of our happy re- 
public ; and it is greatly to be feared 
that the constant agitation and unscrupa* 
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Ions Aiiatbemas indalged in by frenzied 
premcben ftnd unprincipled demagoguef, 
political demagogoes thai seek more for 
the spoilt of office tban the freedom of 
the daTe or the good of the eonntrf, 
will BO bnnt the bonds of brotherly 
loFB and the real love of eonntry, that 
an the horrors of ciril war will break 
upon us shortly, and firebrands, arrows, 
and death, be thrown broadcast orer 
the land, and anarchy, mobs, and law- 
less desperadoes reign triompbant ; and 
then the fiiir £sbric of oar happy re- 



public will be tumbled into mina, and 
the liberties that onr fathers fonght for, 
and that cost the blood and treasoie 
of the best patriots that ever lived, 
will be lost for ever. I would b^ im- 
ploringly of all honest-hearted lovera of 
their country, and the liberties we 
enjoy, to unitedly stand up against 
every device, stratagem, and political 
combination, whether secretly (m: openly 
carried on, by dishonest intriguers, to 
ruin our ooontry. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 



TKAVELLINO PEAIBIE IIS WIKTER. 



Iv the iall of 1845, our Illinois Oon- 
fierenoe was held in Springfield, Septem- 
ber 3rd; Bishop Morris presidiog. I 
was returned to the Bloomiugton Dis- 
trict, which remained pretty near as 
before. This district lies in a vast, 
fertile, prairie country, interspersed 
with delightful groves, and at this 
time was bat sparsely populated ; but 
iunoe has rapidly filled up and improved. 
The district then extended from the 
mouth of the Sangamon River, where 
it empties into the Illinois River, and 
up said river to near the mouth of the 
Mackinaw River ; thence east to Blocm- 
ington, and still east to the head of the 
Sangamon River ; thence with said river 
to its moutb. There was also a part 
of the ]>eoatttr, and the entire of Monti- 
cello Circuit, south of this river, ap- 
pended to the district. In the dead of 
winter, or in the spring floods, it was 
tolerably hasardous to go through and 



around this district, and very laborious 
to go round it four times in the year. 

In the winter of 1845 — 46, my round 
of winter quarterly meetings com- 
menced ; there had &llen a deep snow, 
turned warm, and rained in torrents ; 
then suddenly turned intensely cold; 
the streams mostly froze over, and 
nearly the whole face of the country 
was one continued sheet of ice. This 
storm came upon me at or near Bloom- 
ington, the north edge of my district 
My next quarterly meeting was south 
of the Sangamon River, sixty or seventy 
miles distant. My friends dissoaded 
me from making even an attempt to go 
to it. I well knew it was hazardous 
in tbe extreme ; but I, as a travelling 
preacher, had from the beginning of 
my itinerancy seldom ever made a dis- 
appointment, and bad a very great 
aversion to these disappointments^ 
having always made it a determined 
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pdi»t| if peflBible, to fill my appoint* 
mente ; and if difficolties surrounded 
mBy I nevw kneir whether I eoold 
OY«Kcome them or not, till I tried ; lo 
to try was my motto ; and if, after using 
d«e diligence in trying, my way was so 
iorarmonntably hedged up that I oould 
not aoootnplish impossibilities, I in the 
main felt contented and happy ; for in 
my early career as a travelling preacher^ 
I learned this happy lesson not to fight 
against Providenoe. So in despite of 
tiM iuportonities of my friends I set oat. 
My way lay mostly through a dreary 
and uninhabited prairie, with a small 
blind path, which, in many places, was 
rendensd invisible by the snow and ice ; 
but fortunately for me, my way led 
sovth, between two hirge branches, not 
fltf to my right and left ; and these 
Wing eonsiderably swollen by the late 
iftlns, and then suddenly frozen over, 
I (bund to be a better guide l^an my 
blind path ; ibr when I would miss my 
path, and veer too much to the right, 
I would meet my branch frosen over, 
and wheel to the left again ; and so it 
would be when I would get off the 
track to the left hand. Thus guided, 
I measured about twenty miles, and 
about one o'clock I hove up to a point 
where these two branches met and 
formed a large creek, which was over- 
flowing its banks, and was swimming 
from bank to bank. For many miles 
back I had not passed a solitary house, 
but light here was a little, old, solitary 
smoky cabin, and a poor, dirty, ragged 
ihaiily, hovering and shivering over a 
small fire. The man, the he«l of the 
Ikmily, was gone out hunting. I was 
hungry, and asked for food ; but the 
good woman informed me she could 
not give me anything to. eat, for the 
best of reasons, they had nothing for 
themselves. I looked aroond, and 
plainly saw I could not quarter there 
that night. But how to get on to the 
settlement about six miles ahead was 
the question. The woman informed me, 
if I could cross the branch which had 
guided me to the right as I came there, 



and then would take the timber along 
the margin of tiie large creek, into 
which my branches emptied, for my 
guide, in about seven miles I would 
come to houses. But how to get over 
this branch was the pussle. It was at 
least one hundred yards across, being 
swollen with the last rains, and It was 
frozen over, but would not bear my 
horse. So I paused a minute^ and 
thought over my condition. I plainly 
saw I must reti«oe my steps till I could 
cross this branch, and if I oould not 
cross it at all, I must return to the set- 
tlement from whence I had started. So 
I got in my buggy, cracked my whip, 
and started back* In the course of a 
mile or two, my branch narrowed con- 
siderably, which inspired me with 
cheering hopes. 

I made several attempto to cross the 
bntnch, but my horse broke through, 
and with great difficulty I would re- 
treat : and after retreating four or five 
miles, my branch spread out largely, 
and became very shallow ; so in I ven- 
tured. My horse broke through, but 
from the shallowness of the water, I 
got safely across; and leaving the 
branch to the left, and wheeling again 
south, took it for my guide, and pre- 
sently came to the main creek, which 
leaving to my left, urged on my way 
for the settlement ; and though I had 
to cross many ponds frvsen over, and 
many branohes in the same condition, 
my horse nearly worn down, and myself 
cold, hungry, and much fatigued, about 
dark I came up to a cabin, and it 
looked so much like the one I had left 
in the point that I passed on. The 
second cabin I came to, looked better ; 
and though a total stranger in this 
region of the country, when I hailed at 
the gate, who should come out but an 
old class-leader and exhorter in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose 
acquaintance I had made some time 
before at a distant quarterly meeting. 
He saluted me as one blessed of t£e 
Lord, bid me a cordial weloome^ and so 
did his fine sisterly wife and chiMren. 
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My horse was pat up, and well cared 
for ; and soon a good backwoods sapper, 
that abounded in all the sabstantials 
of life, was on the table. We sat 
down, and I partook with a relish only 
known to a weary, hungry man. We 
had prayers, and the most of ns got 
shonting happy, and one of his interest- 
ing sons, whUe we were all engaged in 
prayer, was solemnly convicted, and 
after praying in mighty agony for 
several hoars, the Lord blessed him 
with a powerful sense of the forgiveness 
of his sins. For hours we sung, prayed, 
and shouted together ; then I retired to 
rest, and I slept as sweet and sound as 
if I had been bedded on a divan of 
King Solomon's palace. This young 
man shouted and praised God nearly 
all night. 

This is the way God converts sinners 
in the backwoods, and a very faint 
specimen of the way that Western 
pioneer Methodist preachers planted 
Methodism in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. This good old brother remained 
a few years among us, and witnessed a 
good confession ; left the world with a 
triumphant shout, fell asleep in Jesus, 
and went home to glory ! 

Next morning I started on to my 
quarterly meeting, and just as I got to 
the bridge, on the main Sangamon 
'Kiver, the high water had surrounded 
it, but not deep enough to swim my 
horse, who waded through, and I passed 
over safely, and got to my quarterly 
Jneetiog in good time ; and although 
the weather was disagreeable, yet the 
people crowded out. The word of Qod 
took hold on sinners, many of them 
wept, and cried for mercy, and found 
by happy experience, that. Christ had 
power on earth to forgive sins. About 
twenty-eight were soundly converted to 
God, the most of whom joined the 
Church, and Methodism was planted 
here firmly, never to be destroyed, I 
humbly trust. I have often thought 
of this scene, and many similar scenes 
through which I have passed, during 
my protracted ministry; and when I 



look back on them my heart grows 
warm, and swells with gratitude to my 
heavenly Father for the sanction he has 
given to my poor little ministry amid 
all the sacrifices and sufferings tiirough 
which I have passed, as a Methodist 
itinerant preacher; and to his holy name 
be all the glory, both now and for ever ! 

In the Bloomingtoh District I had 
many warm personal friends, many 
members that I had received into the 
Church in Kentucky, and some, in 
whose houses I had preached in the 
days of my comparative youth ; and 
although it was a hard district for me 
to travel, my family living entirely 
beyond ite bounds, yet I was much 
attached to this field of labour and the 
brethren, preachers, and people. Some 
of these old members had fought side 
by side with me in Kentucky aad 
Western Tennessee, where and when 
Methodism had many glorious triumphs 
over slavery, whisky, and superfluoas 
dressing. These were her internal 
foes ; but she not only ti'iumphed over 
these enemies, but she triumphed over 
her combined hosts of inveterate and 
uncompromising sectarian enemies, and 
attained an elevated position in ihe 
affections of very many of the best 
citizens of those states. Now, many of 
those brethren who sung, prayed, and 
preached to and with us, have fallen 
asleep in Jesus, and sing and shout in 
heaven ; while a few, and comparatively 
very few of us old soldiers, linger on 
the shores of time, still fighting under 
the banners of Christ ; and our motto 
is, "Victory, or death !" 

Our next annual conference sat at 
Paris, Edgar County, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1846 ; Bishop Hamline 
presiding. Our next, at Jacksonville, 
Morgan County, Illinois, September 
22nd, 1847 ; Bishop Waugh presiding. 
Daring the three years I was on the 
Bloomington District, we had general 
peace and some consid^able prosperity. 
Daring the last conference year that I 
was on this district, some incidents 
occurred, which I will relate. 
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My winter's round of quarterly 
meetings commenced* at Bloomington ; 
Brother Samnel Elliott was preacher 
in charge^ and it was his second year. 
There had fallen a very deep snow, 
which had greatly blocked up the 
roads ; and by some strange forget- 
fulness in me, I started for my Bloom- 
ington quarterly meeting a week too 
soon ; it was very cold, and I had an 
open bleak prairie to travel through. 
The first day, I rode about forty miles, 
and late in the evening I arrived at a 
very friendly brother's house, but, be- 
hold ! when I went in, I found a large 
company, consisting of parts of several 
&milies, that had taken shelter under 
this friendly roof, from the severe cold 
and pitiless storm of snow that had 
fallen ; but all was as pleasant as 
could be expected in a crowd, in very 
cold weather. When we came to retire 
to rest, it was found that all the beds 
had to be put into requisition, to 
accommodate the females ; what was to 
be done with the five or six men of us 
that composed a part of the company ? 
Our accommodation was cared for in 
something like the following way. A 
large fire was made up, and plenty of 
wood brought in to keep it up all night. 
Large buffalo robes and quilts were 
spr^ down before the fire, and plenty 
of blankets and quilts for covering; and 
after praying together we all retired to 
rest, and though our bedding was hard, 
we slept soundly. 

Rising early the next morning, I 
mounted my horse, and started on my 
way to Waynesville, a little village 
which gave name to one of my circuits. 
Brother John A. Brittenham was 
preacher in charge. He saluted me in 
good brotherly style, and inquired 
which way I was travelling. I informed 
him I was bound for the Bloomington 
quarterly meeting. He said, **That 
meeting is not till Saturday week ; so 
Brother Elliott informs me." 

I was surprised, and immediately 
turned to the District Book, and found 
it even so. Well, what was now to be 



done ? Shall I retrace my steps, two 
days back home ; and then travel over 
this dreary cold road here again ? 
Or what shall I do? Said Brother 
Brittenham, 

''Stay with us, and let us have 
meeting every night till just time for 
you to reach your quarterly meeting in 
Bloomington. " 

''Agreed," said I. 

This was a very wicked little village. 
The Church was feebler i^i^d greatly 
needed a revival. We sent out, and 
gathered a small congregation, and 
tried to preach to them ; and there 
were some signs of good. Next night 
our congregation was considerably 
larger, with increasing evidences of 
good. The third night our house was 
not sufficient to hold the congregation, 
and there were mighty displays of the 
power of God. Some shouted aloud 
the praise of God ; some wept. Our 
altar was crowded with mourners, and 
several souls were converted; but, 
notwithstanding, the place was made 
awful by reason of the power of God, 
some mocked, and made sport. Among 
these were two very wicked young men, 
ringleaders in wickedness. After in- 
terrupting the congregation, and pro- 
, fanely cursing the religious exercises of 
the people of God, they mounted their 
horses, and started home. After, or 
about the time of their starting home, 
they made up a race for a trifling sum, 
or a bottle of whisky, and started off, 
under whip, at full speed ; but had not 
run their horses far, till the horse of 
the most daring and presumptuous of 
those young men flew the track, and 
dashed his rider against a tree, knocked 
the breath out of him, and he never 
spoke again. Thus, unexpectedly, this 
young man, with all his blasphemous 
oaths still lingering on his lips, was 
suddenly hurried into eternity totally 
unprepared to meet his God. 

The tidings of this awful circum- 
stance ran with lightning speed 
through the village and country 
around; an awful panic seized upon 
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tlie miiltitiide, and nich weeping and 
waiting among hit lelaiiyes and people 
at laxge, I hardly ewr beheld hefote. 
There waa bo more peraee«tion daring 
the protracted meeting, whieh lasted 
for many days ; and it seemed, at one 
time^ after this calamity had fallen on 
this yomig man, that the whole country 
waa in an agony for salyation. Many, 
reiy many, professed reUgion and 
joined the Choroh, but the exact nam- 
ber I do not now reoolleet. 

Before our meeting closed here^ 
Brother Elliott, who had kept up a 
seiies of meetings in Bloomington, pre* 
panitory to the qoarterly meeting — 
which meetings had been grewbly 
blessed — met me in Waynesville, and 
we retomed to the battle-field in 
Bloomington again. Our meetings 
were reeommenced, and with constantly 
increasing interest, were kept np night 
and day for a considerable length of 
time. Many were connoted, reclaimed, 
OQUTerted, and built ap in the most 
holy faith. Of the number of conver- 
aions and accessions to the Church I do 
not now remember, but it occura to me 
that it was seventy or eighty. Brother 
J5Uiott*s labonn were greatly blessed 
in this charge, the last year of his 
pastocal labours there. 

i^nother incident occurred, while I 
was on this district, which I feel dis^ 
posed to name. There were a good 
many settlements snd neighbourhoods 
in the bounds of the district where the 
people had become, in opinion, Univer- 
salists, and judging from their morality, 
or rather their immorality, this doctrine 
suited Uiem well; and it is a little 
strange, but no stranger than true, I 
say, without any fear of contradiction, 
the most of these Universalists had 
been members of some Christian Church, 
and had backsliden and lost their reli- 
gion, if ever they had any. In the 
course of my perigrinations I feU in 
with one of their preachers, who really 
thought himself a mighty smarts talented 
man, and was ready for debate, in 
public or private, on all occasions. 



I His assumed boldaess gave him gtca 
eonaequence with Jiis hood-winkad dis- 
ciples. He was very loquactoua, and 
had some clumsy play on words. After 
conversing with him a few minutes, 
I took my line, common sense, and 
sounded him. He affseted to have 
great veneiation for my grey hain; but 
I soon found his veneratioB for my grey 
hain arose more from a fear of my grey 
arguments than otherwise. He was a 
man of slender oonstitutum, and had 
been, and was then, greatly afflicted 
with sore eyes, and waa threatened 
with the total loss oi sight. He^ in the 
course of our conversation, said there 
could not be any such being as a per' 
sonal devil, who could be everywhere 
present at one and the same time, 
tempting mankind to evil ; aftd as for 
a future place of punishment called 
hell, there was no such plaoe : that the 
temptations of man arose from his felles 
nature and not from the devil, and the 
punishment that man would snifer for 
his evil doings he suffered in this life, 
and these sufferings consisted in the 
compunctions of conscience for his 
moral delinquoieies, and in his bodily 
afflictions. 

<'WeU,'* said I, <<my dear sir, if 
your argument is a sound one, I most 
draw very unfavourable condusiona in 
referenee to the magnitude of your 
crimes.'* 

* ' Why S9 ?*' responded he« 
*'Well, sir, for a very good reason. 
As to your moral delinquencies^ and 
your compunctions of conscience^ they 
are best known, perhaps, to yourself; 
but as to your bodily afflictions^ as a 
punishment^ I think I can draw very 
feir inferences, for I cannot coneeive 
of a greater bodily affliction than the 
loss of sight; and as your vision is 
almost gone, and you have expressed 
your firm belief that you will lose your 
sight altogether, I must» if your doe* 
trine be true, number you among tiie 
greatest sinnere on earth, for God is 
too wise to err, and too good to inflict 
undeserved punishment.'* I tell you 
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9iiB BtarB and stripes were not only 
dropped to half>mast, but trailed in tbe 
■dnst. 

There were some evil reports about 
this preacher and a oertain landlord's 
lady who kept public entertainment. 
Another Methodist minister and my- 
self called to stay all night at this 
house, as we were on a journey. The 
landlord was from home. We were 
known to this lady, but she charged 
us tolerably high, and Uniyersallst as 
she was, I think her conscience smote 
her a little for charging preachers, and 
1^ began to make a kind of apology 
for doing so. She said, **Mr. Cart- 
wright, I suppose yon will think it a 
little strange that I charge Methodist 
preachers, but you need not» for I 
charge my own preacher, Mr. ." 

'*0, no, madam,'' said I; ''not at 
all, not at all. If reports about you 

and Mr. , your preacher, be true, 

such a course, perhaps, is right, and I 
have money enough to pay all UolTer- 
salist bills, and they ought to have it, 
for all the happiness they will ever see 
is in this life ; there is none for them 
in the life to come." You may depend 
upon it apologies ceased, and a dumb 
dispensation came over our fair hostess. 

Now, who does not see, from these 
rather desultory incidents, the legiti- 
mate fruits of a false foundation that 
proposes to save all mankind, irre- 
spective of the moral temperament of 
the heart? or, in other words, who 
does not see th« fatal error of the falla- 
cious arguments that go to prove the 
final salvation of all mankind, without 
repentance toward God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ? How many 
poor, self-deluded souls are leaning on 
this broken staff, and will never be 
awakened to a sense of their true con- 
dition till they hear the dreadful com- 
munication; "The great day of his 
wrath has come, and who shall be able 
to stand ?'* 

In the fall of 1847, at our annual 
conference, in Jacksonville, our election 
of delegates to the General Conference 



that sat in Pittsburg, in 1848, came 
0^ and, for the ninth time, it pleased 
the members of the conference to re- 
turn me one of its delegates. This 
General Conference was, on many 
accounts, a very interesting one, and 
especially on account of the state of 
things that had grown up under the 
late rupture in the Church. The 
Southern preachers had gone from the 
General Conference of 1844, with ptt' 
determination to renounce the jnrisdie- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Churoh, 
which was ail planned and determined 
on before the delegates left New York. 
This is a fisust clearly settled, and ad- 
mits of no doubt. But how does this 
course of conduct agree with the solemn 
pledges publicly given to the General 
Conference by the Southern delegates, 
that, on their return home to tbar 
different fields of labour, they would, if 
possible, allay the agitation in the 
South ? and if there was a rupture, it 
should be of imperious necessity, and 
not of choice ? Did they do this ? Was 
there a single Christian effort put forth 
to accomplish this ? 0, no I never, 
never ! But a very different course 
was pursued. The tocsin of war was 
sounded ; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was denounced as an Abolition 
Church, and the cry of self-defence was 
heard everywhere, from Virginia to 
Florida and Louisiana. To arms! to 
arms! ye great American people, or 
these abolitionists of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will be down upon 
you, and coue and steal all our 
negroes. 

The convention at LouisviUe was 
called a convention of delegates from 
the slave-holding conferences ; and the 
delegates appeared in regular uniform, 
equipped and armed according to law. 
The yoke of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a rampant abolition Church, 
was thrown off ; a separate organisation 
was formed r their General Ccaference 
was appointed ; Bishop Soule seceded 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
went over and joined tbem, and acts 
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aa generalissimo, fiishop Andrew, nn- 
Imrt by the dreadfol extra judicial act 
of the abolition General ConfereDoe of 
1844, appears with all his pontifical 
robes, shining rather brighter by the 
abolition robbing that he had gotten ; 
two more slave-holding bishops elected ; 
a jubilant song was sung to the tune 
and words o^ Farewell to abolitionists, 
negro stealers, and all the croakers of 
the North. And, after heaping upon 
the Methodist Episcopal Church all 
kinds of abuse, and every opprobrious 
epithet that the fiery burning vocabu- 
lary of the South could afford, the 
Southern General Conference, in the 
plenitude of their goodness and wis- 
dom, sent a delegate to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Pittsburg, in 1848, 
asking a mutual and reciprocal frater- 
nisation between the Church, North, 
as they misnamed us, and the Church 
South. Now, unprejudiced reader, 
what do you think of this ? A better 
man and better Christian gentleman 
the whole South did not afford than 
Dr. Pierce, their messenger on this 
embassy ; but the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was caricatured, abused, slan- 
dered, and in every sense maltreated 
by the South ; and while they were 
wounded and bleeding at every pore, is 
it to be wondered at that this embassy 
failed, and that every single member of 
the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of 1848, voted 
against fraternisation ? If they would 
undo the wrongs they had inflicted, 
and take back their hard speeches, and 
bind themselves to a Christian course 
in future, then, and not until then, 
could the Methodist Episcopal Church 
think of a Christian fraternisation. 

The constitutional vote having failed 
to be obtained from the annual confer- 
ences, in order to render valid an alter- 
ation of the sixth restrictive feature of 
the Constitution, laid down in our 
Discipline, all the doings of the General 
Conference of 1844, with respect to a 
division of the Church, the property or 



funds of the Church, or a line of 
separation, were to all intents, pur- 
poses, and constructions, null and void; 
but still the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 1848 
were unwiDing that any act on thdr 
part should be wanting to settle 
peaceably these Church difficulties ; 
they, therefore, asked again the con- 
current three-quarter vote, of all the 
annual conferences, to a peace mea- 
sure, to stop all, or prevent any 
litigation on the property question; 
but before our bishops had time to 
submit this measure to the annual 
conferences that remained firm in the 
union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Southern commissioneis 
commenced a suit, thereby rendering 
all peaceful constitutional efforts on her 
part vain. The unjust dedsions on 
these suits are well known, and will 
form part and parcel of the history of 
our country, and especially of the un- 
just judicial decisions of the court 
against the Church. 

At the Conference held at Jackson- 
ville, September 22nd, 1847, my 
appointment was to {he Springfield 
District, which was composed of 
the following appointments, namely : 
Springfield Station, Taylorsville, San- 
gamon, Fetersburgh, B^rdstown, Car- 
linville, Hillsborough, and Sharon 
Mission. During this conference jeu, 
1847 — 48, we had some splendid 
revivals, and an increase of over five 
hundred members in Springfield, under 
the faithftd labours of Brother J. F. 
Jaquess. Great good was done, and 
many souls were converted, and added 
to the Church ; and although some of 
these promising youths that joined the 
Church under hopeful prospects, through 
persecution and other unfavourable 
causes, fell back into their old habits^ 
and made shipwreck of faith, a number 
stood firm, and ornamented their pro- 
fession, and one of them is now an 
acceptable travelling preacher in the 
Illinois Conference. Taylorsville Mission 
shared in a considerable degree, this year. 
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in revival influence, under the labours 
of L. C. Pitner, preacher in charge. 
In Petersbnrgh, there was also a good 
work, and a considerable number con- 
verted, and a very neat Church erected, 
that does honour to the village, under 
Ihe industrious efforts of Benjamin 
Newman, preacher in charge. 

In the fall of 1848, our conference 
was held in Belleville, St. Clair County, 
Illinois; Bishop Morris presiding. In 
the course of this year, there was a 
good religious influence felt in the San- 
gamon Circuit, especially in several of 
the Southern appointments, that are 
now included in the Chatham Circuit. 
W. S. M*Murray was very successful 
here in winning over to Christ many 
precious souls. Thei*e were many 
conversions, and large additions to the 
Church ; and though he has gone to his 
reward, he will long live in the affec- 
tions of many in the bounds of the 
then Sangamon Circuit. He succeeded 
in erecting a decent church on Sugar 
Creek, and the Society honoured him 
in calling it *^ M^Mmray Chapel." 

Brother M 'Murray, his wife, and 
three of his children were all violently 
attacked with the cholera, and in a few 
days of each other, they fell victims to 
its violence ; but he will long live in 
the affections and remembrance of 
many, esjiecially of those whom he was 
the instrument, under Cbd, of convert- 
ing. Peace to his memory ! and may 
the Lord take care o^ and provide for 
the three orphan children of that 
Brother and Sister M^Murray left 
behind. 

In the fall of 1849, our conference, 
was held in Quincy, Adams County, 
Illinois ; Bishop Janes presiding. 
This year I was returned to the Spring- 
field District. There were no great 
revivals in the bounds of the district 
this year, though the Church in the 
main was in a peaceful, healthy con- 
dition ; some conversions, and some 
increase in the membership. 

I beg leave here to devote a few lines 
in giving a small sketch of our German 



work. It is only a few years since it 
pleased G^od to awaken and convert 
Dr. Nast, now editor of the German 
'* Apologist." He came to America a 
German rationalist, or infidel. He was 
awakened and converted under the 
labours of the ministry of the Method- 
ists. He was soon licensed to preach, 
and was the first German missionary to 
thousands of our foreign German popu- 
lation. GK)d soon gave him seals to his 
ministry : sent his awakening convin- 
cing power, and powerfully converted 
some of his countrymen. He also 
raised up soye of these new converts 
to preach the Gospel to the Germans ; 
and with Dr. Nast and his co-labourers 
the German mission started. Soon 
circuits were formed, and the work of 
God spread through Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Illinois. God raised up 
faithful and able German preachers to 
carry the tidings of salvation to their 
perishing countrymen that were here, 
or coming by the thousand to America. 
Many who were Catholics, Lutherans, 
rationalists, and infidels, were happily 
converted to God ; the work spread 
and increased, till stations, circuits, 
and districts were formed, and are still 
forming ; and they come the nighest to 
old fashioned, or primitive Methodism, 
of any people I ever saw. 

I was once in conversation with 
Brother Jacoby, and advising him to 
Americanise his German Methodists, 
when he said to me, ** There are three 
things that must be done to a German 
before you can get him right. He 
must first be converted in his head, for 
his head is wrong. Secondly, he must 
be converted in his heart, for his heart 
is wrong. Then, thirdly, he must be 
converted in his purse, for his undue 
love of money makes his purse wrong. 
" If," said he, ** we can convert him in 
all these respects, we can soon Ameri- 
canise him, and make a good Methodist 
of him, and then he will stick." 

It will be remembered that these 
Germans in the. West all belong to the 
Ohio, Indiana, Rock River, and Illinois 
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Oonferences. They are doing great 
good, and have been greatly prospered 
by the Lord. Thonsands of the Ger- 
mans can be reached by preachers of 
their own language, that can never be 
reached by Bnglish preachers. They 
need onr aid and encouragement. Let 
us hold them up, and the good they 
are destined to do, and the hundreds of 
thousands that they may be, and will 
be, instrumental in bringing to the 
knowledge of the truth, are far beyond 
our most sanguine calculations. Many 
of them are poor, and many avaricious, 
and either cannot or wili not support 
the gospel till they are converted ; then 
they will gladly and cheerfully give 
acsording to their ability, and by our 
aiding them now, and supporting mis- 
uonaries to labour in those missionary 
fields till they are converted and able 
to become self-supporting, we shall do 
a good work. 

What a blessing it is to have minis- 
ters to meet those foreigners when they 
land on our shores, and tender them 
salvation in their own language. I do 
not bdieve we can invest our missionary 
donations so as to do as much good 
anywhere else, as by applying it to the 
support of ministers to preach to all 
forugners that are crowding to our 
happy country ; and, by the bye^ this is 
a much cheaper plan than to fit mis- 
sionaries to go to foreign lands, and 
there undergo the tedious process of 
learning their languages, or of preach- 
ing to them through an interpreter; 
and our missionary appropriations will 
go further, and accomplish more good. 
And when I consider the good already 
done asMDg the foreign population that 
are here in oar midst from different 
nations, it gladdens my heart. I have 
been a dose observer of the effect the 
Gtospd has had upon these foreigners, 
so far aa they have come under the 
ittftnenoe of the usages of the Methodist 
Church. Their close attendaniee on 
and attention to elassr-meetinga^ prayer- 
meetings, love-feasts^ family prayer, 
and, in a word, all the means of grace^ 



are worthy of all commendation ; for I 
know close attention to these means of 
grace is the reason of the great success 
of the Methodist Church in other and 
former years ; and the want of atten- 
tion to these duties in our members 
now is the grand cause of the deadnesa 
and barrenness of the Church. 

In the fall of 1850, September 18th, 
our conference was held in Bloomington, 
M'Lean County, Illinois ; Bishop Ham- 
line presiding. During this conference 
year one of our old, well-tried, and 
fikithful preachers, Charles Holliday, 
had fiiUen a victim to death. I had 
been long and intimately acquainted 
with him. We had long lived and 
laboured together, and nothing contrary 
to Christian love ever existed between 
us that I know of. I was called upon 
to preach his funeral sermon before the 
Conference, and did so as best I could 
from the short and unexpected notice 
given me that I had it to do, and per- 
haps I cannot say anything about this 
good old brother better than to trans- 
cribe, substantially, what is said in 
his obituary, printed in our General 
Minutes, namely : 

**Bev. Charles Holliday died Mardi 
8th, 1850, in his seventy-ninth year. 
He was the son of James and Mary 
Holliday, and was bom in the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, November 23rd, 
1771. His parents were members of 
the Presbyterian Church. They not 
(m\j trained him up in its doctrines 
and moral discipline, but his education 
was conducted with special reference to 
his entering the ministry in that 
Church. His parents dying while he 
was in his minority, he abandoned the 
idea of entering the ministry, and 
turned his attention to secular pursuits. 
At what age he became pioos we have 
no specific information. In the montk 
of May, 1793, he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Sarah Watkins, a lady of 
good understanding, sound and dis- 
creet judgment^ who afterward beeame 
& devoted^ pionsf and faithful Chris- 
tian. The day after they were married^ 
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they, in company, nnitdd with the 
Ifetliodist EfHsoopal Ghoroh, and com< 
menoed &inily ddTotions the same 
Qvening. In 1797 he received Uceuoe 
as a local preacher. His licence was 
regularly renewed annually from that 
tine nntil September SOtii, 1809, at 
which time he was admitted on trial 
in the travelling connection in the 
Western Conference, and appointed 
to the Paniille Circuit. In October 
of the same year he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Asbnry. In 1810 
he was appointed to the Lexington 
Circuit, where he remained two years^ 
and was oxdained elder by Bishop 
M'Kendree, October llth, 1811 ; in 
1812 he was appointed to Shelby 
Cirenit; in 1813 he was appointed 
Presiding Elder of Salt River District, 
where he remained three years ; in 
July, 1816, being bereaved of his 
pious and fiiitbfol wife by death, who 
leA him with nine children, he found 
it necessary to hwate. The certificate 
of his location is dated September 
7tb, 1816, signed by Bishop M^Ken- 
dree. In the former part of the year 
1817, he entered into a second marriage 
with Hiss Btixabeth Spears. This 
lady, who still liives, proved to be a 
devoted woman and wile, and a kind 
mother and &ithfnl guardian to his 
children. His £uaily being now pro- 
vided for, he was readmitted into the 
travelling work in 1817, and appointed 
to the Cumberland District, Ten- 
nessae Confeirmoe, where he remuned 
four years. Prom 1821 to 1825, he 
laboared as presidiag elder on Green 
River District, Kentucky Conference ; 
in the fUl of 1825 he took a transfer 
to the IlKnois Conference^ and was 
appointed to the Wabash District, 
where he eontinned to labour till the 
meeting of the General Conference <^ 
1828, at which time he received the 
appointment of book agent at Cin- 
eiiBatt, in whieh he continued eight 
years. At the ckse of his term of 
service as book agent he was trans- 
l^rred to the Illinois Conference^ and, 



in 1836, was appointed presiding elder 
of the Lebanon Disirict, where he 
eontinned two years. He was ap- 
pointed presiding elder on the Alton 
District in 1838, which was the last 
district on which he laboured. He 
continued in an effective relation to 
the Conference, filling such small 
appointments and doing such work as 
his declining strength would i)ermit, 
until 1846, when he was granted a 
superannuation, and in this relation 
he remained until the close of his 
useful life. He attended the confer- 
ence in Quincy in September, 1849. 
On his way to that conference he was 
attacked with disease of the kidneys, 
fr<Mn which he never recovered. Al- 
though his sufferings in this his last 
illness were extreme, he frequently 
exulted in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which enabled him to bear so 
much suffering without complaining. 
He retained his reason to the last. It 
had been his practice, for thirty years> 
to pray three times a day in his fiimily, 
and from his devotional spirit we won- 
der not that his sun of life set in great 
peace." 

In summing up the character of on? 
lamented Brotiier Holliday, we may say, 
that there are few traits of real exeel- 
leoee that he did not possess in .an 
eminent degree. As a preacher he was 
dear, sound, and practical When he 
indulged in doctrinal controversy, al- 
thou^ he was decided, and expressed his 
views in strong language, he was always 
kind and loving to his opponent ; in aQ 
the relations of life, as a husband, a 
fether, a pastor, a friend, a companion 
he was a most lovely and interesting 
man, and in the sufferings and disap- 
pointments of life, his conduct was 
cbaraeterised by that ''charity that 
Sttfiereth long and is kind.'* His end 
was peace, and many in the day of 
eternity will rise up and call him 
blessed. Thus lived and thus died^ 
one of our old members of the Western 
Conference tho only eonference at the 
time of our brother^s oommeneing his 
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iiinerant life, that was in this natural 
as well as moral waste, or in the rallej 
of the Mississippi. The death of 
Brother HoUiday was a solemn dispen- 
sation to me, and having to preach his 
funeral sermon to the whole conference, 
as well as many others, and having but 
a few minutes' notice, and no time to 
prepare, it was a tremendous cross, and 
I have always feared that I did not do 
justice to the life, labours, and Chris- 
tian virtues of this man of God ; but 
nnder the circumstances I did the best 
I conld, and ask a kind indulgence of 
the congregation for all the defects of 
that performance. Let ns unitedly 
join, and devoutly pray, " Let me die 
the deatli of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his," as said the text 
on that occasion ; and if this prayer is 
answered, we shall soon reach the place 
where funeral dirges are never sang, 
and death never enters. 

In the fall of 1851, September 17th, 
our conference sat in Jacksonville ; 
Bishop Waugh presiding. Here we 
elected our delegates to the General 
Conference which was to sit in Boston, 
May 1st, 1852 ; and although th*e 
Indiana Conferences, Bock River, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin, had grown up, and 
were organised into separate confei'ences 
tht^t once belonged to the Illinois Con- 
ference, yet, from the rapid increase of 
population in the state, and from the 
increase of members, and especially the 
increase of preachers, both English and 
Grerman, it was found indispensable to 
divide again, and form a Southern 
Illinois Conference ; and the delegates 
were instructed accordingly. It pleased 
the conference to elect me as one of 
this delegation. This was the tenth 
time I had been honoured with an 
election by the several annual confer- 
ences, of which I was an humble 
member, to represent the interests of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
General Conference. 

Bishop Hedding, our honourable 
senior bishop, who died April 9th, 
1852, was at the date of our conference 



lingering, with no hope of surviving 
but a few days. Bishop Hamline's 
health also being extremely precarious, 
all the efficient work of superintending 
the interesting concerns of the whole 
Church, devolved on Bishops Waugh, 
Morris, and Janes. We all knew that 
several additional bishops must be 
elected at our General Conference of 
1852. From this view, together with 
the infirmities of increasing years of 
Bishop Waugh, he delivered us a very 
impressive address at the close of the 
Illinois Conference, stating that it was 
probable this was the last time he 
should ever preside in our midst. This 
address greatly affected the whole con- 
ference, for the bishop had presided 
among us with great acceptability, and 
we honoured and loved him greatly. 
We all remembered that our beloved 
Bishop Waugh had gone in and out 
among us blameless, and that we had 
been greatly benefited by his counsels, 
and the impartial manner in which he 
had presided among us ; and we always 
found him orthodox in the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church. He was 
always accessible to the humblest 
preacher or member among us, and we 
found him to be what I believe consti- 
tutes an old-fashioned Methodist bishop; 
he raised no new standards in doctrine 
or discipline, but urged us to ''mind 
the same things, and walk by the same 
good old Methodist rules." So may all 
our bishops do. 

In the fall of 1851, my four years 
having expired on the Springfield Dis- 
trict, I was appointed to the Quincy 
District, where I had travelled fifteen 
years before ; then my District ex- 
tended from the mouth of the Illinois 
River to Galena, and, indeed, as far 
north as was inhabited by the whites ; 
and yet further still into the Indian 
country, where I superintended the 
'mission among the Pottawattomies. 
My district was then between four and 
five hundred miles from north to 
south, and I suppose would average 
one hundred miles from east to west. 
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I then thought the district a small one, 
for when I was first appointed to a 
district in the Illinois Conference, in 
the &11 of 1826, my district commenced 
at the mouth of the Ohio River, and 
extended north hundreds of miles, and 
waa not limited by the white settle- 
ments, but extended among the great 
unbroken tribes of unciyilized and 
unchristianized Indians ; but in 1851 
how changed was the whole face of the 
country. The district was composed 
of the following appointments, namely : 
Quincy Station, Columbus, Warsaw 
Mission, Chili, Pulaski, RushviUe 
Station, Rushville Circuit, Havana, 
and Beardstown Station, about one 
hundrad miles from east to west^ and I 
suppose would average from thirty to 
forty irom north to south. There was 
no district parsonage and accommoda- 
tions near its centre. I lived entirely 
out of its bounds, and had the Illinois 
River to cross and recross five or six 
times each quarter, and the ravages of 
many years were upon me, so that I 
found it as hard to travel this small 
district as I did my first district in the 
Conference, which covered more than 
two-thirds of the geographical boun- 
daries of the state. The country had 
not only greatly changed, in rising glory 
and strength, but I had greatly changed 
also ; my strength was failing, so that 
I dreaded, a journey of one hundred 
miles more than I formerly did one 
thousand. I was well pleased with my 
appointment on many accounts. I was 
much gratified to see the growing im- 
provements of the country ; the dense 
population ; the great increase in the 
membership of the Church ; the large 
spacious churches that were built ; and 
in addition to all this, I met hundreds 
that I had taken into the Church in 
former years, when a new country 
tried men's souls. They gave me a 
cordial reception, and welcomed back 
their old presiding elder, and gave me 
unmistakeable evidences of their friend- 
ship and brotherly love. 
But, notwithstanding all this, and a 



thousand good things that I could say 
with truth and sincerity, I found that 
Methodism, in some places, had gone 
to seed, and was dying out, and, to 
use our backwoods language, some of 
the prominent and leading members of 
the flock had become butting rams, or 
jumping ewes, or sullen oxen, or kick- 
ing mules. These things gave us 
trouble. One of my preachers, for 
some cause unknown to me, had become 
greatly prejudiced against me ; he was 
appointed this year to the Warsaw 
Missionary Station. This young, flou- 
rishing little city of Warsaw stands on 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi, 
hard by the Fort Edward military post. 
We had a small, though respectable 
little society here, but no church to 
worship in. The brethren had rented 
a little, old, dilapidated frame, every 
way unsuitable, and in an out-of-the- 
way place. The Presbyterians had a 
small church ; and when our quarterly 
meeting came on, they oflFered it for 
our use. The preacher in charge 
accepted the offer, but said perhaps we 
might protract the meeting. They 
replied we might have it as long as we 
pleased ; we might go on and protract 
the meeting if we saw proper. The 
family of my preacher I was not ac- 
quainted with ; and he, being preju- 
diced against me, had made a bad 
impression on the mind of his wife 
against me. However she came to 
meeting, and the Lord blessed her, for 
she was a very good woman. The 
Lord also reached the heart of their 
interesting little daughter, and she 
joined the Church. After this, the 
preacher's ^fe expostulated with him, 
and told him to lay aside his prejudices 
against me, alleging that I must be a 
good man, for the Lord had blessed 
and was blessing my labours in a 
powerful deg^e. The old brother sur- 
rendered, and gave up his prejudices, 
and we became very friendly. 

The power of God fell on the con- 
gregation almost every coming together ; 
and we had crowded congregations by 
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day and by night. Sereral were 
awakened and oonyerted. We pro- 
tracted the meeling, and intended to 
extend it over sereral Sabbaths ; but 
were cut abort by official information 
thai the eongrejeation who owned the 
ehnreh wanted to nae it themselves 
afler Friday night. We concluded our 
meeting, ^ankful for smidl favours ; 
but did firmly believe that this uncere- 
monious deprivation of the Presbyte- 
rian or Congregational cfaurch arose 
from jealousy, or fear of our success. 
If we judge wrong in this matter, we 
devoutly hoipe to be forgiven by the 
iLcffd. 

The quarterly meeting which we 
hav9 been speaking of was holden the 
first days of February, 1852. Our 
expulsion from the church, in the 
manner above stated^ created consider- 
ate dissatisfiiotion, and produced a 
determination^ both in and out of our 
Ufctle society, to build a church thait 
we could call our own, without the 
danger ef being turned out of it at any 
time. Accordingly, a lot was selected, 
and a subscription opened to acoom- 
pUsh this desirable object, and from 
the amount subscribed by the dtisensi 
'tcfether with several hundred doHns 
obtained abroad, we saccceded the next 
year in electing a neat little brick 
church to worship in ; and onr quar- 
terly meeting the next year was held in 
it, namely, the first Sabbath in Febru- 
aiy, 1853. This meeting was attended 
with great power. James I. Davidson 
was preacher in chaiigethis year,, whose 
labours were greatly blbesed and owned 
of Q&i, I tried to preach during our 
protracted quarterly meeting abont ten 
timea^ to laz^e and crowded congrega^ 
tienSk Snners were deeply convicted, 
and a great many, I verily believe, 
obtained religion. Over twenty joined 
the Chureh, among them some geod^ 
Kspeetable citizens, whom we hope to 
meet in heaivea) and unite, in praising 
Qod fov ever. 

But right hwe I wish to say, that in 
most of our revivals many men and 



women of bad habits and ill-fame 
become operated on, profess religion, 
and join the Churdii. . This has kntg 
been, and now is, a great olsjeetien by 
many to these revivals^ and it hM been 
the cause of considemble pereeentkni to 
the Church. But it should be remem- 
bered that the economy <^ the Ohwrab, 
in saving souls, is compared by Jesus 
Christ himself to a fishermati casting 
bis net into the sea, and iadoiADiQ a 
multitnde of fish, both good and bad. 
But who ever condemned the firiierasn 
because his net gathered bad as wdl as 
good fish ? or who ever di«w the erro- 
neous contusion that the net was bad, 
because there were some htid fish 
inclosed in it? Thenetistobefltt^swn, 
the fish, bad and good, aire to be 
inclosed, and then the net is to l^e 
drawn to shore, <» dry land, and all 
alike, both good and bad, taken tifftm 
their natural element. Then, atid «ot 
till then, the process of assertHig them 
is to commetice. 

The Methodist Church, in our h«»ble 
opinion, stands, in this i^espeet^ oil' pre- 
eminently Scriptural ground, ney 
give erery sfiXBer a chance^ and take 
them OB probatictt for snc mentis, no* 
as members, bnt under the care ef the 
Chureh, on trial fot membendifip; and 
sorely, if tiwy do net in that time giv« 
satisfactory evidence of their sincerfky 
and fitness for nkemberthip, it ie no4 
likely tiiey ever will. Well, if they do 
not in that time gite salMMlk)vy 
evidence that they are in good eMneMt 
is seeking their aalvatioa, whs* 0mw1 
Bxpel them ? No ; for they are nut 
members to espeh What tlMU f We 
simply drop them, and coflsid«r Ham 
no longer probationers ibrmembenMp'; 
leave them where we fovetA tJienv ;: we 
have at least tried to do tiiem gded^ 
and have done them no harm. This 
is the SHltty'valvc of ^e Methodist 
Bpiscopal Church; six m<»ifths on trial 
for membership. How dreadfully hw^ 
other mhes Ohorehes been treobfed i«i 
their mode of operation ! They gune- 
rally beiieive that a Christiav eaa Mver 
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£iU «Wftj 80 as to he finally Icift, and 
tkai it '» wrong to receive any inU tke 
■CboToh who are not Christiana. Well, 
in onkr to get people into tlie Ohnrek, 
tbey ara often found faorryivg them 
into a profession of religion wkea tbey 
have none ; and tiien, wIim such fall 
•away, witb what astonishing mettifica- 
tion th^ have to coaleaB thay were 
nietaken ; that these 10018 were 
deceived; that they noTer had any 
rtiigiofli i and yet they hail their aaa- 
themas at Methodist preachera lor 
taking persons aa probationeia for 
meml^rship without religion, while 
they ha?e actually done infinitely worse, 
lor they have takes them into the 
Church at fall membeiBt and as Chria- 
tians too, when they were net« Now, 
if oar eeonomy ia wrong» what mvst 
theirs he? 

God bless the citiaens of Warsaw, 
JAd increase their mercies a hnndred- 
lold, for the many acts of kindness 
ahown to me the two years I was 
labouring among them. 

Ia the fall of 1841, Milo Butler, a 
transfer from the Michigan Conference, 
was appointed to the paatonU cfaai^ ef 
the Qttiacy (Xty Statioa^ It was eoii- 
atituted a station under nQr former 
presidency in the Quincy Diatriet, and 
bad existed aa a sUtion for more than 
fifteen years. The Oharoh had ebbed 
and flowed, sometimes ia prosperity 
and sometimes in adveiaity. There 
wore same fine, substantial membens 
here; but they, at this time^ 1861, 
were in a cold stated evidently on baek 
ground. Brother Butler was greatly 
afflicted, aad so were his family, this 
year. He laboured £uthfully, aooord- 
iag to his strength. 

We had a small refirasliiac in the 
Chnreh this winter, chiefly under the 
aeoeptahle laboara of Brother Wilson, 
brother-in-law to I>octor Butler. L. 0. 
Pitner was appointed to Quincy Station 
in the fall of 1852 ; and during the 
months of December, 185S, and 
January, 1853, a glorious revival 
broke out, snah aa bMl never been in 



Qainoy before. It really seiteed aa 
though it would at times overwhelm 
the whole dty. High and low, rieh 
azid poor, oki sAd young, bowed before 
the mighty power of Qod. Maagr «f 
almost all k^ds of eduoatioa lieeame 
the aulf^jeets of the coarerting graoe 
of Qod, aad joined the Chiarch ; and 
when e«r second quarterly meeting 
eame off, in January, our Churoh, 
though large> was filled at Ibva-ftast 
to ita utmost eapaeity. The dly 
mission charge, under the pattoral 
care of Jamea L. Crane, belonging to 
the Giigl^Bvilie District, shared lai^ly 
in this blessed revival, and out Qer- 
man Methodist Churoh eanght the 
h»ly fire ; and it was suppoMd that 
over one thousand were eonverted 
aad added to the different charges 
aad Proteataat Churches in the city 
of Quincy during this happy year. 
Most of them have proved £uthlul, aad 
are honouring the profession they have 
made { hot seme of them have fiittea 
asleep in Jiesus, and are numbered with 
the Church above. 

Daring the two years I was on this 
district^ we had good times in Bush- 
ville Station and BushviUe Cirouit, 
Ripley Mission, Pulaski, and Colum- 
bus Cireuita ; a number were con- 
verted and joined the Chureh in all 
these plaoes. About the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, we had a camp-meeting 
at Sugar Grove, in the bounds of the 
then Columbus Circuit. Brothers 
J. I. Davidsoiw Butler, and Pitner, 
came to our aid, and laboured like 
men of God ; but what was belter 
still, the Iiord came and made one in 
our midst. The word was preaehed 
in demonstration of the Spirit and 
the power of Qod ; the ChnrOh was 
greatly built up^ and many sinnen 
were convicted and soundly converted, 
aad about sixt^ were added to tha 
Chureh. 

This eonlerenee year was a great 
and proaperona (me to the Chivfeh ; 
and the two years I spent en the 
Quincy District^ I Mimber among the 
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most pleasant of my life. Still we 
had some trials and disputes in the 
Church which gave ns trouble, bat 
tbe Lord, we trust, overruled all, and 
great good was done ; the Church in- 
creased in numbers, in deep piety, in 
close attention to her 3)eculiaT insti- 
tutions that God has so long blessed 
and prospered. My strength was 
iailing from increasing years, and 
long and constant itinerant labours ; 
I lived on the east end of the district, 
and I had to cross the Illinois River 
very often, which in winter was fre- 
quently frozen over for months, and 
in spring the banks were overflowed ; 
and I bad often to ferry Ave miles 
across tbe water, extending from bluff 
to bluff; and when the winds were high, 
I have been detained for days together, 
causing me to risk my life, and to 
miss my appointments. Under these 
circumstances, I was imx)elled to ask 
the bishop to change the form of the 
district, and make the river the line. 

Our Conference in the fall of 1852 
was held in the town of Winchester, 
Soott County, Illinois ; and in the fall 
of 1858, the 12th of October, at 
Beardstown, Cass County, Illinois, 
Bishop Scott was our presiding bishop, 
and a pleasant president he was. It 
was at this Conference the above 
. alteration in the Quincy District was 
made, and the Pleasant Plains Dis- 
trict formed. This district was com- 
posed of the following appointments, 
namely : Beardstown Station, Mere- 
dosia (now Concord) Circuit, Havana, 
Jacksonville Circuit, Sangamon, Vir- 
ginia, and Island Grove ; a very 
pleasant, convenient little district, 
indeed. 

I had now been a travelling preacher 
for more than forty-nine years, and 
was sixty-eight years of age. I had 
been appointed presiding elder by 
Bishop Asbury, at the first Tennes- 
see Conference held in Fountain 
Bead, in the faU of 1812, which is 
now forty-three years since ; and 
in all these forty-nine years of 



my life as a travelling preacher, I 
had never asked of the appointing 
I>ower of the Church for any appoint- 
ment, nor for any accommodation in 
an appointment ; and although some 
of my brethren have thought that I was 
greatly favoured with accommodating 
appointments, I here call upon all the 
bishops that have given me my ap- 
pointments for more than fifty years to 
bear me witness that the appointments 
given me by them, were unasked for 
by me. 

At this Conference at Beardstown, 
in the fall of 1853, for the first time 
in my life, I did ask to be appointed 
to the Pleasant Plains District, if 
appointed to a district at all, but at 
the same time said I would greatly 
prefer a small circuit. Let Bishop 
Scott and his council bear witness in 
this matter. There was another strong 
reason, aside from my age and infir- 
mities, that urged me to ask this 
accommodation ; namely, that I might 
gain some time to write this sketch. 
But, alas ! leisure time to write seems 
to be almost out of the question with 
me ; I am appointed on so many con- 
ference committeei^ have to attend so 
many dedications of churches, to 
preach so many funeral sermons, be- 
sides all the important duties of the 
district, that leisure time with me is 
a very rare thing. And such have 
been my Church engagements, and 
such tbe length of time between the 
occasional hours or days devoted to 
this narrative, that when I have re- 
commenced writing, I had entirely 
forgotten what I had written last^ 
especially the connection of subjects ; 
and this has cost me a great deal of 
labour and loss of time ; hence, if 
there are some repetitions, uncon- 
nected incoherencies, I hope they will 
be regarded and inspected with this 
motto : 

" That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me." 

I tbink it about time now to return 
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and say a few things about our 
General Conference of 1852, which 
sat in Boston. When in Pittsburgh, 
at the General Conference of 1848, 
the New England brethren pleaded 
hard for the General Conference of 
1852 to be appointed in Boston: they 
alleged that New England had never 
had a General Conference. I observed 
to Brother Citindall, and other New 
Bnglanders, rather jocosely, that, 
judging from the Yankees that I had 
seen out in the West, I was a little 
afraid to venture myself in the General 
Conference among the Bostonians ; 
for almost all that I had seen in the 
West had assumed such high ground, 
professed such mighty educational 
attainments, that we poor illiterate 
Western backwoods preachers could 
hardly hold an intelligible conversation 
with them ; and that we were afraid to 
start any proposition whatever ; and 
when we met them, we could only stand 
and look at them, and make ready to 
answer questions. 

To this Brother Grandall pleasantly 
replied, " Why, sir, you have never 
seen a genuine Yankee in the West ; 
those you have seen ar§ runaways, or 
pretenders, or impostors ; they are 
an adulterated set of scape-gallows 
fellows ; but come to Boston, and we 
will you show a real live, green 
Yankee." 

** Very well," said I, ** we'll go for 
Boston." 

When a number of the delegates 
from di£ferent Conferences met in New 
York, on their way to Boston, we took 
the cars, a crowd of us together, and 
on our iron horse snorted toward the 
land of the puritan metropolis, leaving 
the Empire City and State far behind. 

Just about the time we entered the 
limits of the State of Massachusetts, 
our conductor proclaimed a halt of ten 
minutes ; 1 dashed out without my 
hat ; I wanted water, and as I had no 
relish for being left by the cars, I ran 
and watered, and with a quick step 
returned, and took my seat. I dis- 



covered that a good many of the 
preachers were indulging in a hearty 
laugh, and, as I thought, at my ex- 
pense. 

Said I, "Gentlemen, what are you 
laughing at?" 

One, somewhat composing his risi- 
bilities, answered, "How dare you enter 
the sacred, classic land of the pilgrims 
bareheaded ?" 

"My dear sir," said I, "God Al- 
mighty crowded me into the world 
bareheaded, and I think it no more 
harm to enter Massachusetts bareheaded , 
than for the Lord to bring me into the 
world without a hat." 

There were several ladies sitting hard 
by, though I had not observed them ; 
they pulled down their veils, and 
chuckled over my speech for miles. 
When we got to Boston, I expected to 
see no one that I had ever seen but a 
few of the Methodist preachers that I 
had become acquainted with at the 
General Conferences of former days ; 
but I was very agreeably disappointed 
in this respect, and especially when I 
learned that Mr. Merrill, with whom I 
had formed a pleasant acquaintance at 
M^Eendree College, Illinois, some years 
past, was then living in Boston, and 
had petitioned for Dr. Akers and myself 
to board with him during General Con- 
ference. This Brother Merrill was the 
son of Rev. John A. Merrill, a fine old 
Methodist preacher of olden times, with 
whom I had been long acquainted, who 
had borne the glad tidings of the Gospel 
successfully to thousands, witnessed a 
good confession, lived faithful, died 
happy, and has gone safe^ home to 
heaven. I found myself very agreeably 
situated in this kind and generous 
family. Brother Merrill was intelligent, 
easy, and pleasant in conversation. 
His friendly little wife was kind, courte^ 
ous, and easy in her manners ; and her 
mother, a fine intelligent old lady. 
All were easy, familiar, and agreeable. 
We were also favoured with the com- 
pany of Brother J. F. Jaquess, who 
was collecting books for the female 
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college in JbdsoaTiUe. If jr fear was, 
thftt i would gtik iato a hvufy UaA 
wwe wld, 9d% and disiani in tbur 
manners. One of these foimal, distant^ 
otremoBions lamiliM waa always a piiaon 
to me, and well calculated to make mo 
fail niiAApFjrf aaoid far from kavie.; twt 
it mM otberwisa here. 

The secoad Sabbaifch in BosioB, i ¥na 
appointed to preach at Chnrek Slirail 
Cbar«}^ at efeven o*clodc. I took for 
tlie texty HelMotwa x. 22. We had a 
large congregation; several preaoheni 
preaent ; and anppoaiiig thai most oi 
my ooDgregatioo had hardlj OTsr seen 
or heard of me, and that thay weoa an 
edneated people, and had been vaed to 
great jgeaehiag, I pot on alii the grarity 
thai I well coold command ; I tried to 
preach one of my best aernKma^ in 
a plain, gnt^e, sober maoBa-; and 
aHhongh I never thought myself a great 
pmasher, yet I r«ally thought I had 
done Tery near my beat tiiat time. 
Welly wiftca I eame dawn from the 
pnlpit, a brother preachev iBtawdaced 
me to seveval of the psacnineat members 
of the eongrcgation ; and aa I was in- 
trodnoed' tat tiiem, ihay asked me very 
emphatieaUy, 

(«I8 ihia Peter Oirtwright, from 
Blinoss, tii» old WeBtem pMoear I " 

I answcMd tihemy '^Yea, I am the 
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'vary man* 

«»Wel)^" said sevieial of them, 
^'brothev, we ai« mnoih diaappmntod ;. 
yon have fidte v«fy much, aader onr 
expeetatioaa ; we expeoted ta beaif a 
much gireater sermon than thai ytm 
preached to-day." 

''Well, brethren^'' said I, "^hoar 
can ii bs helped ? I did as well as I 
oonld, and was nearly at tha top of my 
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i t^ yoa this waa eold encouraga- 
laent ; I felt greaA mortiiicalion ; I 
haattaed to a^ room and pvayed over 
it awhillB. That night they had ap* 
poialed me t» preach at North BnseU 
8treet. There was a fall oeagragatioD, 
and a good! many prtaoken present. I 
nad Ibr the text. Job zxii. 21. I had 



aaked God for help ; and when I took, 
my text, I determined to do my very- 
beat, and did so ; but failed, as is tha- 
forenoon, ta meet the axpeetathms of 
the people. Aad as I came down lata 
tiie altmr, I waa again introdnced ta 
soaae of the brethren : and aUhaogh 
tdiey did seem to doubt that I was 
Peter Gartwri|^t imm the West^ tha 
(M pioneer, yet they, in ceM Uood, 
inConied ma that I had UXkat ander 
their ezpectationa, and as good aatoM 
me that my sermon maa a fiEtiluxe. How 
waa not Idiis too. bad ? I tell you they 
ronsad ma^ and pravoked what Cttfe^ 
religions patienoe I had ; and I ssither 
tartly replied ta ana that I caaM giv« 
peo^ kteas, bnt I oeuld not give them 
capaeity to leoeiva thosa ideas, and left 
theas abmptly; and in very giBomy 
moed retreated to my lodgiags, hai 
took bat little seat ia sleep thait night. 
I ooastantly asked myself l^s qnestum. 
Is it ao, that I eaanot preaeh 9 or what 
ia the matter? I nnderwent a tre- 
mendous crucifixion in feeling; 

The next day I told Dr. Cammikgs 
not to gtva me any other appoiatamnt 
in Boston during tha Qenaial Confereaea, 
'*for," said I, ^' yoEor pai^e hare have 
not gQt seusa caeai^ to know a goad 
sermon when they hear it." 

The Sabbath followisig I spmit in. 
Lynn, and had good meetuigs ; then I 
went the next Sabbath to Fall EisBr, 
and preached for Brothers Allyn and 
Upham, and had a pleasant time. 
Soma time in the fbUawing week, old 
Blather fEs^lar eame to ma and hoid 
me I nrosi preack at hia ohiuch the 
next SabbaAh, at the Bethel Oharga; 
aad said, Dr. Akers and his firothar 
J. P. Wright had both tried to preB(A 
in hk chuioh, aad both £u]ed; ^'aad^** 
said be, **'-ymL are tha forlorn hope. 
If you ftsah, no other Western preaahor 
shall preaoh iai my ehnreh any men 
daring tha Oeneral Conference.** 

Said I, '' Brother Taykir, you need 
not ihink that any of na Westernt men 
are anixions aboai preacbilsg ta yoa in 
Boaton; yanr way of worship here is ao^ 
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difEereni from <mn3 in the West, tbat 
we are eonfiised. There's your old 
wooden god, the organ, bellowing np 
in the gallerj, and a few dandified 
singBiB lead in e»ngiog, and really do it 
alt The congregation wfm't sing, and 
when yen pcay, they sit down, instead 
of kneeling. We don't worship God in 
the West by proxy, or substitution. 
Yon need not give yourself any trouble 
about getting a Western man to preach 
in your diurch; we don't want to do it, 
and I do not think that I will try to 
preach in Boston any more, unless you 
woidd permit me to conduct the seryices 
after the Western manner." 

Said Brother Taylor to me, ' ^ Brother, 
you most preach to us at the Bethel ; 
and," said he, *^roU np your sleeves, 
and unbutton your collar, and give us 
a real Western cut." 

My reply was this : *^If you will 
let me r^ulate your congregation, and 
pteaoh as we do in the West, I hare no 
objeetion to pleaching to your congrega- 
tion, or anywhere in Boston." 

"Very well, at it you go," was his 
reply. 

In the meantime I had learned from 
different sources that the grand reason 
of my falling under the expectations of 
the coDgregations that I had addressed 
was substantially this : almost all those 
curious incidents that had gained 
currency throughout the eouutry, con- 
cerning Methodist preachers, had been 
located on me, and that when the con- 
gregations came to hear me, they ex- 
pected little else but a bundle of eccen- 
tricities and singularities ; and when 
they did not realise, according to their 
anticipations, they were disappointed, 
and that this was the reason they were 
disappointed. So on Sabbath when I 
canM to the .Bethel, we had a good 
cotHP^sgation ; and after telling them 
that &other Taylor had given me the 
liberty t» preach to them after the 
Western ifttshion, I took my text 
Mtttihew xi. 12 ; and after a few com- 
mottptace remarks, I eommenced giving 
them lome Western anecdotes, whioh 



had a thrilling effect on the congrega* 
tion^ and excited them immoderately, 
I cannot say religiously ; but I thought 
if ever I saw animal excitement it was 
then and there. This broke the charm. 
Daring my stay after this, I could pass 
anywhere for Peter Cartwright, the old 
pioneer of the West I am not sure 
that after this I fell under the expec- 
tations of my congregations among 
them. 

I will say that a more generous, 
hospitable, and social people, I never 
found anywhere than in Boston. Their 
sociability and friendly greetings re- 
minded me more of our Western man- 
ners than anything I ever found aotong 
total strangers, and many of them are 
sincere, devout Christians ; but their 
mode of worship I do most solemnly 
object to, so far as their pews, pro- 
miscuous sittings, and instrumental 
music, are concerned. The salaries of 
their organists and choirs are expenses 
unjustified by the word of GK)d. I 
also take exceptions, in many instanoes, 
to the moral character of the persons 
employed in these departments. The 
evils that result from mixed sittings of 
male and female, which are always 
attendant on the pew system, are 
neither few nor small. The choir 
practice destroys congregational singing 
almost entirely, and has introduced the 
awkward and irreverent practice among 
congregations of turning their backs on 
the sacred desk, and facing about to 
the choir, and this whole system has 
a tendency to destroy the humble prac- 
tice of kneeling in time of prayer, and 
contributes largely to the Church-dis- 
honouring practice of sitting while the 
prayers of the Church are offered up to 
God. I shall not attempt a laboured 
argument here against these evils, for I 
suppose where these practices have 
become the order of the day, it would 
be exceedingly hard to overcome the 
prejudices in favour of them, though I 
am sure, from ev«ry observation that I 
have been able to make, tbat their 
tendencies are to formality, and often 
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engender pride, and destroy the splrita- 
ality of Divine worship : it gives prece- 
dence to the rich, prond and fia^hion' 
able part of onr hearers, and unavoid- 
ably blocks up the way of the poor ; 
and no stumbling-block should be put 
in the way of one of these little ones 
that believe in Christ. 

I found the Bostonians to be a liberal 
people in their contributions for bene- 
volent purposes. It fell to my lot to 
be a solicitor for pecuniary aid to erect 
a church in Warsaw, Quincy District, 
Illinois Conference, and the members of 
the Qenerstl Conference and the citizens 
of Boston gave me several hundred 
dollars for that object. 

I will close this chapter by saying 
that the General Conference that sat in 
Boston, in 1852, was the tenth Genei'al 
Conference which I attended, or was 
elected to. These (xeneral Conferences 
had sat in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York ; 
and although we were treated very 
friendly in all these cities, yet the 
General Conference in Boston was more | 



highly honoured by all classes of citizens 
than any that I ever attended ; and 
sure enough, to use the trite saying of 
Brother Crandall, I found live, green 
Yankees by the thousands, and some of 
them very talented, and most of them 
well educated; the poor among them 
are cared'for, the children are gathered 
up in all directions and sent to school ; 
but, after all, it would make a Western 
man laugh, in spite of his gravity, to 
hear a New Englander talk of his great 
farm, containing all of two acres, and 
hear him tell how much it cost him to 
remove the stone ofif the fiaxm, how 
much to manure it, how much to 
cultivate it ; then the sowing of the 
products, the marketing of it, and the 
real product in cash. They will reaUy 
talk scientifically about it. I could not 
but think of the contrast, for we have 
some fEumers in Illinois that have from 
one to five thousand acres in their 
farms, in active, actual, productive, 
profitable cultivation. Hail, Boston ! 
live for ever. 
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GENEEAL CONFEEENCE IN BOSTON, 



The General Conference of 1852 was 
held in Boston. Our old beloved Bishop 
Hedding had just died and left us. 
From the precarious state of Bishop 
Hamline's health, and despairing of a 
recovery, he tendered to the General 
Conference his resignation of the office 
of bishop, to which we had elected him 
in 1844, and we accepted his resigna- 



tion, and, as we have elsewhere said, 
we had but three bishops left. Brothers 
Waugh and Morris were getting pretty 
well advanced in life, and Bishop Janes, 
though in the prime of life, was Ruling 
from his excessive labours. Our Church 
was extending throughout this vast 
continent, and in Liberia, Germany, 
South America, and other different and 
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distant nations ; and as our Discipline 
very properly provides that our bishops 
should travel at large throughout the 
connection, it was clearly seen that we 
must strengthen the episcopacy by 
electiDg a sufficient number to visit^ 
personally, all parts of our widely- 
extending connection. Accordingly, a. 
resolution was adopted with great una- 
nimity, that we elect four additional 
bishops ; and after exchanging and 
interchanging our opinions and views 
concerning the men proper to be set 
apart to this office, it was declared, 
with great unanimity, that Brothers 
Scott, Simpson, Baker, and Ames, be 
elected. 

A difficulty had taken place in the 
Ohio Conference concerning a pewed 
church. One of our good preachers, in 
aiding and defending those brethren 
that were in favour of the pew system, 
had been considered guilty of impru- 
dence, and the Ohio Conference passed 
a vote of censure on this brother, and 
from this he appealed to the General 
Conference. The debates on this ap- 
peal brought on the controversy on the 
subject of pews. The General Confer- 
ence cleared this brother from the 
censure. Then followed sundry mo- 
tions to change the Discipline on the 
subject of pewed churches ; and, finally, 
our old tried rule was changed to what 
it is in our Discipline now. This was 
a real Yankee triumph. However, 
many of the members of the General 
Conference voted for this change, 
hoping to stop one source of church 
litigation hereafter, and they may so 
£gu: succeed as to prevent any future 
appeals to the General Conference ; but 
they have, at the same time, opened a 
thousand doors for strife and conten- 
tion, in all cases where there is any 
considerable division or difference of 
opinion on the subject in oui' societies. 
The pew system is inevitably at war 
with the best interests of the Church, 
for no honourable, high-minded man, 
who is poor and unable to buy or rent 

pew, but will feel himself degraded 



to intrude himself into a pewed church ; 
and that foim of worship adopted in 
any church which goes to exclude the 
poor, contravenes the Divine law, and 
prevents the realisation of that blessed- 
ness that God has provided for the 
poor. Fifty years ago there was not a 
member or preacher among the thou- 
sands in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church that thought of having a pewed 
church. But since the Church has 
risen in numerical strength, and become 
wealthy, this system of pewed churches 
is fast becoming the order of the day. 
The pew system must necessarily be 
extremely offensive to the Lord^s poor, 
and we should all remember the words 
of Jesus Christ, that it were better 
that a millstone were hanged about our 
necks, and we drowned in the depth of 
the sea, than that we should offend one 
of those little ones that believe on him. 
For my own part, I always feel embar- 
rassed when, as a stranger, I enter a 
pewed church, and how mortifying it is 
to be directed by the sexton to some 
back, dirty, or dingy seat, und I invo- 
luntarily ask, '*Are ye not partial?" 
Leaving the pew system for future 
abjudication of the Church, we sin- 
cerely hope that its evils will, with the 
pious, work its entire overthrow, and 
the restoration of free seats in all the 
Churches, which so admirably agrees 
with a free Gospel. 

I hope, if I make a few remarks 
right here on the speculations pub- 
lished not long since in the National 
Magazine, by its talented editor, on 
the qualifications of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, it will 
not be considered the unpardonable 
sin. Brother Stephens seems to think 
that our present bishops, at least some 
of them, have talents of too high a 
grade to be buried in the unimportant 
and comparatively small official duties 
of their office, and that it would be 
better to select men of lees useful 
business talents to perform the small 
duties of a bishop, reserving those men 
of a high grade of talent for moie 
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imparkuit bwineai nuiMeis or intacste 
of tlie Gharck. I mosi odqIms thai 
the poBtioD my rapeeted brother takes 
took me nther by sorpnae, but ny 
sarpriae was not ao muck at the 
talented editor of tke National takmg 
tkia poaition, as at tke poation itaelf ; 
bat then, why abonld I be snrpiiaed at 
any poaition taken in tkis edacatioBal 
advaneed a^ of the woild, aeing that 
I am an old dispensationiat, and fifty 
yean bdJund t&e times! I kavebeen 
aeqoainted personally with every Ushop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Ohnrch 
(aaye Dr. Coke) from her eommence* 
ment to the present, and thongh I have 
awarded to all of oar bishops a high 
gmde of talent, yet it never entered 
my mind for the first time that any of 
them had any talents to spare, or that 
vere not neoessary to be brought into 
requisition to superintend all the im- 
portant interests of the Methodist Bpis- 
oopal Church. When I consider the 
responsible duties of » bishop in our 
Churchy to constantly tnvel at large 
throughout the entire bounds of our 
ministerial fields of labour, to oversee 
the temporal and spiritual interests of 
the whole Ghnrch, to assign, from year 
to year, the thousands of travelling 
preachers in their most appropriate 
fields of labour, and many other im- 
portant duties too tedious to enumerate 
in this connection, I most frankly say 
I have never had the fii*8t spasm of 
fear of getting men of too high a grade 
of talent, yea, of business talent, to 
perform the funetaons of their offiee 
with credit to themselves and promo- 
tion of the best interests of the Cliurcb 
of Qod. Moreover, though I may not 
admire tlie manner of these speeulations 
of my beloved and talenited editor, yet, 
should they tend to cbeok the high 
aspirations of disappointed expectants, 
son* good may result. 

It is a trite saying, thai vevdlntions 
never go backward ; but if the specula' 
tiooa of my brother are not driving 
tkinga backward, then I must be very 
much in the dark. But the theory we 



have just noticed very fenibly 
me of whatisaUegediobethe 
of the members of tke Srtabliohed 
Ghurek of Ragfamd, naoMly : if p awato 
have a smart and pn»Bsing son, or 
sons, he, or they, are s el ect ed for the 
bar, or for the medical department^ or 
some other prominent positioB, aad 
they are adaeated accordingly ; bai if 
they have a stupid boy, that promisai 
very little aaefaluesa to the workl, or 
at least promiMS to shine not veiy 
brilliantly, he is immediately deaignated 
for the ministry, lor then he can be 
supported by the state, and not by his 
acceptable and usefal talents. 0, what 
a reproach to the Gospel of the Son of 
God, and what a withering curse to the 
Church! 

At our oonferenoe in Beardstown, 
October 12th, 185S, as I have already 
said, I was appointed to Pleasant Plains 
District, and bade an affectionate adieu 
to Quin^ District I do not know 
that I was ever appmnted to any field 
of labour that 1 felt more attached to 
than I did to the Quincy District, and 
should have been glad to have spent at 
least two years more ; but the best of 
friends in this life must part ; we part, 
however, with the blessed hope of meet- 
ing in another and bett^ w(vld. I 
hitfdly over left a field of ministerial 
labour but I felt sorrowful, and indulged 
in very gloomy reflections. Here are 
hundreds of my best earthly friends, 
whom I have lived and h^boured with 
in great peace and harmony ; we have 
preached and prayed together; often 
been happy and shouted the high 
praises of God together, many of whom 
are my spiritual children that God has 
gfven me. We have laboured and 
saffeted ti^ther, but now, for the last 
time, we splice bands, and bid eaeh 
other finally farewell, till we meet in 
the general resurreotioa^ When I 
remember how swift time flies, and 
how 80<Mi God will call his suffering 
chikiren home, then and there let as 
meet, where painful separations fer 
aver osase. 
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fiefore I oiose this f«ebl« sketch of 
my loag life, I wish to give a yeiy brief 
akeloh of a few of my fellow-labourers, 
who saffered long and endured much in 
sfvreading Methodism in these Western 
wilds, and thereby rescue from oblivion 
their names and worthy deeds, that 
^Bnerations to cobm may know their 
indebtedness to the early pioneer 
Metiiodist prsaohers, for the moral 
order in a great and good degree that 
prevails in the vast regions of ^e West. 
Whatever may be justly attributed to 
education sad other instrumentalities, 
the present, as well as future genera* 
tions, owe, and will owe a debt of 
gratitude to the iadomitable oourage 
and pious labour of early suffering 
Methodist preachers for the great and 
good <Hrder of this vast wUdemess. 
When they entered it as preachers of 
the Ghwpel, very few ministers of any 
other denomination would brook the 
hardships and undergo the privations 
timt must neoeasarily be endured in 
prsaohing the Gospel, ia these sparsely 
populated and frontier regitms. But 
hardly had the early emigrant pitched 
his tent, raised his temporary camp or 
log-cabin, when the early Methodist 
travelling preachers were there to 
preach to them the unsearchable riches 
of Christ : and how many thousands 
who had withstood the dfers of life in 
the old settlements or states, have been 
followed into the wilderness by these 
early Methodist preachers and won 
over to Ohrisi Many ministers of 
other CSiurehes waited till flourishing 
towns, villages, and populous settle- 
ments had formed and improved tiie 
cooatry, aad eonld give them a good 
iai salary, and then they came aad 
eotowd into the labours of these old 
pioneers. People unacquainted with 
irentier life, aad especially frontier 
life fifty or sixty years ago, can form 
bat a very imperfect idea of the sn!&r- 
ings aad hardships the early settlers of 
tiieee Western states naderwMit at that 
day, when Methodist preachws went 
from fort to fort, from camp to camp, 



from tent to tent^ from cabia to cabin, 
with or without road or path. We 
walked on dirt floors for carpets ; sat 
on stools or beaches for chairs ; ate on 
puncheon tables ;* had forked sticks 
and pocket) or butcher knives, for 
knives and forks ; slept on bear, deer, 
or buffiido skins before the flre, or 
sometimes on the ground in open air, 
for downy beds ; bad our saddles or 
saddle-bags for pillows instead of pil- 
lows of feathers, and one new suit of 
clothes of homespun was ample clothing 
for one year for an early Methodist 
I»reacher in the West. 

We crossed creeks aad large rivers 
without bridges or fSerry boats, often 
swam them on horseback, or crossed 
on trees that had fallen over the 
streams, drove onr horses over, and 
often waded out waist-deep ; and if by 
chance we got a dug-out, or canoe, to^ 
cross in ourselveB, and swim our horses 
by, it was quite a treat. 

0, ye downy doctors and learned pre- 
aideats and professors, heads of the 
Methodist literature of the present day, 
remember the above course of training 
was the colleges in which we early Me- 
thodist preachers graduated, and from 
which we took our diplomas ! Here 
we solved oar mathematical problems, 
declined our nouns, and coDJugated our 
verbs, parsed our sentences, and became- 
proficient in the dead languages of the 
Indian and backwoods dialect. 

Suppose these illiterate early Mettio- 
dist preachers had held back, or waited 
for a better education, or for these 
eduoatioaal times, where would the 
Methodist Church have been to-day in 
this vast valley of the Mississippi f 
Suppose the thousands of early seUilers 
and scores of early Methodist preadiers 
by some Providential intervention had 
blundered on a Biblical Institute, or a 
theological factory, where they dress up 
little pedantic things they call preach- 
ers ; suppose ye we would have known 
them from a ram's hern ? Sorely n«t. 

Jesse Walker, kaown to thousands 
in Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Tea- 
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nesaee, and Kentucky, was a native of 
Virginia. His age haa gone from my 
recollection. His commencement as a 
preacher was in the local order, and as 
such he moved to 'West Tennessee. 
This was about the time of the great 
Cumberland revival ; and though he 
had a very limited education, and his 
preaching powers were not' very pro- 
found, yet he could preach a plain, 
practical sermon ; and he was a power- 
ful exhoi'ter. 

In the fall of 1803 Brother Walker 
was received on trial into the travel- 
ling connection in the Western Con- 
ference, and appointed to travel the 
Red River Circuit in Cumberland Dis- 
trict ; John Page was his presiding 
elder. He was this year blessed with 
glorious revivals, and received a great 
many into the Church. In 1804 he 
was appointed to the Livingstone Cir- 
cuit. i?hi8 was a new field of labour 
which I had formed the year before 
under the elder. Here his family was 
greatly afflicted, and he lost by death 
two of his children ; but Brother 
Walker's labours were greatly blessed, 
and many seals were added to his mi- 
nistry. 

In 180.*) he remained on the same 
circuit, with Hartford Circuit attached 
to it. His labours this year were 
greatly blessed. A great number were 
converted and joined the Church. In 
1806 Brother Walker was appointed 
to Hartford Circuit ; this was also a 
prosperous year in many additions to 
the Church. In 1807 he was ap- 
pointed to the Illinois Circuit, for it 
will be seen, that the Illinois and 
Missouri States both belong to Cum- 
berland District. Here he entered the 
prairie wilderness, and spent a success- 
ful year on that circuit. In 1808 he 
was appointed to Missouri, still further 
in the wilderness of the West ; as usual, 
he had several revivals. In 1809 a 
new district was formed, called Indiana 
District, embracing Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri States, and J. Walker 
was appointed to Illinois Circuit. In 



1810 and 1811 he was appointed to, 
and travelled with acceptability and 
usefulness, the Cape Girardeau Circnit, 
in Missouri. In the fall of 1811 the 
name of the Indiana was changed to 
Illinois District, S. Parker presiding 
elder ; and in 1812, Brother Walker 
was appointed to the Illinois Circuit 
again. 

It should be recollected that in 1812 
the General Conference sat in New 
York. This was the first delegated 
Gfeneral Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. At this General 
Conference, the Western Conference 
was divided into two, called Ohio and 
Tennessee Conferences. In 1815 the 
Missouri District was formed ; and in 
1817 he was appointed to that district. 
Right here it should be remembered, 
that the General Conference which sat 
in Baltimore May 1st, 1816, divided 
the Tennessee Conference, and formed 
a Missouri Conference. The Missouri 
Conference was composed of two pre- 
siding-elder districts, namely, Illinois 
and Missouri, though it embraced four 
states, namely : Arkansas and Missouri, 
Illinois and Indiana. The Missouri 
District covered two states west of the 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Missouri. 
The Illinois District covered the states 
of Illinois and Indiana. These four 
states were all frontier ground ; des- 
perate, long, lonesome rides, and little 
or no support for preachers or presiding 
elders ; and if our districts were as large 
and hard to travel now as then, we 
shoold not have as many yonng aspiring 
expectants for that office as abound in 
our conferences. In 1818 and 1819 he 
carried successfully the Gospel to thou- 
sands of the scattered frontier settlers 
in Missouri and Arkansas, and many 
in the day of judgment from those poor 
frontier regions will rise up and call 
him blessed. 

I think it was in the fall of 1819 our 
beloved old Brother Walker, who had 
travelled all his life, or nearly so, came 
over to oar Tennessee Conference, which 
satin Nashville, to see us ; but ! how 
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weatber-beaten and war-worn was he ; 
almost, if not altogether, without decent 
apparel to appear among ns. We soon 
made a collection, and had him a de- 
cent suit of clothes to pat on ; and never 
shall I forget the blushing modesty and 
thankfulness with which he accepted 
that suit, and never did I and others 
have a stronger verification of our 
Lord's words, ** That it is more blessed 
to give than to receive." In 1820 he 
was appointed Conference Missionary, 
and sustained the relation of missionary 
to the Missouri Conference from 1821 
to 1824. 

He was instructed, in 1824, to pay 
attention to the Indians in the bounds 
of Missouri. Darbg these years of 
extensive missionary travel, he visited 
St. Louis, which was almost wholly 
given to Romish idolatry. There was 
no Methodist society or church in 
the city, and perhaps no Protestant 
church in the place. It had been 
settled from an early day with 
French Catholics. In this visit to 
this place, he saw its deplorable moral 
condition, and resolved to seek a way 
to carry the Gospel to its perishing 
thousands. But how was he to do it ? 
and how was he to be supported while 
doing it. Means of support he had 
none. He made it a matter of prayer, 
and asked aid of God. Accordingly, 
he made his stand in the city, and 
took up a day school of A, B, C, 
scholars, by which he supported him- 
self, and all he made over he applied 
to the erection of a small church, 
which, if my memory is not at fault, 
was the first Protestant house of 
worship in the city. God did not 
despise the day of small things, but 
crowned his efforts with signal success, 
80 much so, that he not only succeeded 
in building a church, but gathered a 
congregation in it, and raised a Me- 
thodist Society which remains to 
this jday ; and Methodism has spread 
through the city, so that there are 
many charges, and a good many splen- 
did churches erected, and several thou- 



sand members in the different branches 
of Methodism. 

In 1824 the Missouri Conference 
was divided by the General Confer- 
ence, which sat in Baltimore. The 
Illinois Conference was organised. 
Brother Walker was appointed mis- 
sionary to the settlements between 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, 
and to the Indians in the vicinity of 
Fort Clark (now Peoria). He travelled 
extensively, and preached through 
this entire new country, raised several 
societies, one at Fort Clark, penetrated 
into the Indian country, visited their 
chiefty made known his wishes to 
establish missions and schools among 
them, and met a friendly reception by 
their chief men, especially among the 
Pottawattomies ; and in 1826 he was 
appointed missionary to that tribe of 
Indians. He was continued in this 
mission in 1827 and 1828, and having 
obtained a grant from the Indians to 
a section of land, he built houses, 
opened a farm, preached to the 
Indians through an interpreter, es- 
tablished a school, and had some 
prosperity ; and had it not been for 
the corrupting influences of white 
men, in selling whisky to the Indians, 
and corrupt white men that cheated 
the Indians out of their annuities, 
there is no doubt but these Indians 
would have become civilised and 
Christianized. What a fearful account 
these unprincipled white men will have 
to render at the judgment for the 
demoralisation and destruction of the 
Indians. I thank God, during my 
superintendence of this mission, while 
Brother Walker was missionary among 
them, we had the pleasure of seeing 
the hopeful conversion of several of 
them, and of baptizing them, and re- 
ceiving them into the visible Church of 
Christ. 

In 1828 Brother Walker was suc- 
ceeded in the mission by Brother Isaac 
Scarritt, and was sent to the Peoria 
Circuit, where he laboured with his 
accustomed usefulness and acceptability. 
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In 1829 he wm returoed to the miflBien 
^mong the Fottawattomies, which was 
looated on Fox lUver, about twenty 
miles from Ottaway, where it empties 
into the Illinots Biver. In the mean- 
time the GoTemmeni had 'bought out 
the Indian olaim ; and although the 
Chiisob had eiieat some thoaaands of 
doU«ra in. its eBtablishm^nt, we lost it. 
The mission premises were reserved for 
one of the half-hreed% and Brother 
Walker was, in 1880, appointed to 
Chicago Mission, where he sncoeeded 
in planting Methodiem in this then 
infant city. In 1831 he was appointed 
to the Bes Plaines Mission, and orgaiused 
many small societies in that young and 
rising eonntry. 

In 1832 there was a Chicago Distnot 
formed, of mostly missionary groimd. 
Brother Walker was snperinteiident of 
this missionaiy district^ and missieaaiy 
to CbKiigo town ; and ahhoi^ he was 
well stricken in years, and well nigh 
worn out, haring spent a oomparatively 
long life on tbe frontiers, yet the old 
man had the respect and oonfidence of 
the whole community*, and in 1833 
was oontianed in the Chicago Missionary 
Station. This year closed hia active 
itinerant life. He had done effective 
and efficieait service as a traveUing 
preacher for more than thirty years^ 
«nd had lived poor and suffered much : 
had wen thousands of souls over to 
Chriat, and built up and firmly planted 
Methodism for thousands of miles on 
oar fr<mtier border. 

In 1834 he asked £or «nd obtsined 
a supenuMoiated relation, in which re- 
lation he Uved till 5th (tf Oct., 183^, 
and then» being at peaoe with Qod and 
all mankind, and haring fought a good 
fight, and finished his course, and kes>t 
Ihe iaithy he was ready for the meS' 
senger, and left the world in holy 
triumph ; and his redeemed spirit rose 
triumphantly, and entered heaven, to 
be hailed and wekxtmed home by tbe 
thousands to whom, in ^e Divine 
economy, he had been the honoured 
inBtrament of salvation, and I hope to 



meet him in heaven before vtry leng. 
He was the first minittar who, by tbe 
authority of the Methodist Chnroh, 
gave me my first permit to exhort. 
We have fought side by aide, for many 
years; we have suffered hwqger and 
want together; we have often wept and 
prayed, and p«eached together ; I hope 
we shall sing and shout together in 
heaven. Peace to hia memory ! 

SamuHj H. Thokpbok warn bom in 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvsnia, 
March 6th, 1786. He had a piom 
mother, who very diligently iostmcted 
young Samuel in the genttral pcindples 
of our holy reUgien, aoeordiag to the 
Calvifiistie views of the Preabyterian 
Church, for which Church through lifo 
he entertained a high regard, though 
he repudiated the Caiviaistic doctrinefl. 
He rec^ved a good common BngUah 
education for that early day, mad was 
considered an honourable, high-minded, 
young man. In his eighteenth year he 
joined the Methodist S^iseopal Church, 
as a seeker oi religion, i^r two years 
he sought an ezpezimental knowledge 
of the forgiveness oi hia sine; and 
while engaged in seevet prsyer, a 
peaceful answer was granted to him, 
though not Bu^ an evidence of pardon 
as he desired : but shortly afterwards, 
during family prayer, he obtained a 
clear evidence of the regeneration of his 
fallen nature, and immediately com- 
menced exhortii^ his assooiates to seek 
God, and was licensed to preach. In 
the foil of 1810 he was received on trial 
as a travelling preaeber, in the Western 
Confeueoce, holdeu at Cincinnati, whieh 
was then the only conference w«st of 
the mountains. He was appointed to 
the Whitewater Gireuit, ladiaaa Dia- 
tricty Ohio. Here young Thompson 
was received kindly, and preached suc- 
oessfttlly. In 1811 he was appointed 
to the Nollie(^uokie Oiixxiit, in eaat 
Tennessee ; in 1812, to Clinch Biver 
Circuit. In both these circnita he 
laboured zeahyusly^ and was ueefuL In 
die fall of 1812, he was ordained a 
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deacon. At the diirisioo of tli« Wevtem 
Conference, he fell into the 'Petmessee 
party and in 1813 was appointed to l^e 
EnoxvUle Giretiit, where hitt labours 
were greatly blessed. In 1614 he was 
appointed to Christian Circuit, and there 
were in this circuit added to his ministry 
SEiany seals. 

In the fftll of 1814 he was ordained 
an elder, and in 1815 he waa appointed 
presiding elder of the Missouri District. 
He remained oo tiiis district in 1816. 
Yast was tlie frontier country that 
Brother Thompson explored on this 
district; and he successfully planted 
the standard of the Goe^M and of 
Methodism in many log-cabins and 
frontier settlements, and won many 
laurels for his Master in thkwlldemess 
of the Westt, and the Lord gate him 
fflttny souls ibr his hire. 

At tlie Oenei«l Conferenee of 1816, 
the Missouri Conference was strieken 
off tnm the Tennessee Conference; and 
in 1817 he was appointed to the Illinois 
Distriet) which covered" ahnost'all the 
inhabited parts of the 9tate of Illinms 
and Southern Indiana. He remained 
on this large district two years, and 
was aggressive in all his ministerial 
labouw, organising many societies in 
this new and rising country. In 181 
he was appointed to Shoal Creek and 
Illinois Cituuits, joined together, where 
his labours were greatly blessed. Money 
was searce throogh all this Western 
eountry, but Brother Thompson suffered 
on, through penury and want. In the 
meantime be bad married, and had a 
young and growing ihmily to provide 
for. In 1820 he remained on the Illi- 
nois Circuit, and was instrumental in 
l^atly building up the Church. In 
1821, Brother Thompson was again 
placed on the Missouri District as pre- 
siding elder, ^here he remained two 
yean, still labouring and suffering for 
his Master, and planting Methodism 
in many new settlements, and many 
chnned him as the honoured imrtru- 
me&t of their lalvation ; and many 
were the thrilling ehouta of Aew^bom 



souls brought into the liberty of the 
Gospel on the tented camp*ground, as 
well as from ^e log-cabin. Ttom 1823 
to 1826, Brother Thompson was stationed 
on the Illinois District, Illinois Con- 
ference, which covered more than two- 
thirds of the geographical boundaries 
of the state ; but with unfaltering steps 
he travelled night and day, seldom 
missing his appointments, throngh cold 
and heat, floods or snow-storms. His 
labours were greatly blessed, and there 
is very little doubt that he was the 
most popular and useful preacher in the 
state. Hundreds, if not thousands, 
from the Illinois District, in the great 
day of judgment will hail oar beloved 
brother, and call him blessed. 

Prom the hard fields of labour oeeu- 
pied by Brother Thompson, his poor 
fkre, the privations he underwent, and 
his extraordinary sealons pnlpit labours, 
the very many hardships and sufferings 
he endured incidental to a new countiy , 
his fine constitution began to give way, 
and he found it necessary to relax Ms 
efforts in some degree. Aecx)rdingly, 
he askej^ for and obtained a supernu- 
merary relation, and in that relation, 
in 1827, he was appointed to the Illi- 
nois Circuit, where his labours were 
fhlly equal to his strength. In 1828 
he Was continued on the same circuit, 
and in 1829, having recovered his 
health a little, he was made effective, 
and appointed to the Shoal Creek CSr- 
euit. The Lord gave him a prosperous 
year, and made him a blessing to many 
souls. In 1830 there was a new district 
formed, called the Easkaskia District, 
and Brother Thompson was appointed 
presiding elder. He travelled this dis- 
trict in 1831 and 1832, abundant in 
labours and usefulness. In 1838 he 
was appointed travelling agent for the 
Lebanon Seminary, and acquitted him- 
self honourably. In 1884 he was ap- 
pointed to the Lebanon Circuity and 
although he had preached for many 
years to the most of his congregatrons, 
yet the Church hailed him as a brother 
beloved, and his ministry was profit* 
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able, and he proved a blessing to numy. 
In 1885 Brother Thompson sastained 
a superannuated relation to the con- 
ference^ and the rest from his energetic 
laboors this year gave hiin some increase 
of strength, and he wanted to spend 
that strength in doing good, and his 
relation in 1836 was changed to super- 
numerary, and he was appointed to 
Alton Station. He was this year only 
partial in his labours ; his Constitution 
was fast giving way. Accordingly, in 
1837 he sustained a superannuated 
relation again. But his soul was rest- 
less when out of his field of ministerial 
work ; accordingly in 1838, he asked 
to be made effectiye, but the Conference 
gave him a supernumerary relation, 
and he was appointed to labour in the 
towns of Yandalia and Hillsboroagh ; 
in 1839 he was again appointed to 
Alton City Station, as supemumeraiy ; 
in 1840 he was appointed to labour in 
the Bellville Station, where he laboured 
but little. His physical powers evi- 
dently were fast giving way, and in 
1841 he was placed in a superannuated 
relation, which relation he continued to 
sustain until his redeemed spirit re- 
turned to Ck>d who gave it, which hap- 
pened on the 19th of March, 1842. 

Brother Thompson laboured hard, 
and suffered much, for more than thirty 
years. His field of labour for those 
years embraced large portions of Ohio, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas States, much 
of which was new and on the outskirts 
of civilisation, destitute of means of 
comfortable support. In these respects 
his zeal, like a quenchless fire, urged 
him on night and day, over desert 
wastes, towering monntains, rapid 
rivers. He often suffered hunger and 
almost nakedness in quest of lost and 
wandering sinners to bring them back 
to GK>d, and thousands now in heaven 
will praise God for ever that this self- 
sacrificing Methodist preacher taught 
them the way to life in their mud 
hovels and smoky cabins. The last 
year of his eventful life his health 



* almost entirely gave way, and while 
confined to his bed, from which he 
never ros^, such was his ardent thirst 
for the salvation of souls, that he re- 
quested to call in the neighbours, and 
to be propped up in his bed, and to 
preach one more sermon to them be- 
fore he left for heaven. His desire was 
granted; the room was crowded, and 
such a sermon hardly ever fell from 
the lips of mortal man. The power of 
God fell on the congregation ; they wept 
aloud, and fell in every direction, and 
many will date their start for heaven 
to that sermon. And now, having 
delivered his last message, he said, 
*'My work is done, and I am ready to 
go at my Master's bidding." 

During the few lingering moments 
that he remained, he gave unmistakable 
evidence that he was at peace with Gh)d, 
and all mankind, and that he had a 
complete victory over the fear of death . 
He continued in this heavenly frame of 
mind until he sweetly fell asleep in the 
arms of Jesus, and quietly breathed his 
last and went up to glory. Brother 
Thompson was a gentleman as well as 
a Christian. He was faithful in the 
administration of the Discipline of the 
Church ; very firm, but mild. He was 
courteous in manner, had a nice regard 
to feelings, but remarkably faithful in 
reproving whatever he thought wrong 
in saint and sinner. He had but few 
pei-sonal enemies ; his soul breathed 
the true spirit of Christian kindness 
and love. He has left behind him 
thousands that claim him as the 
honoured instrument in their con- 
version, and if they are faithful I 
have no doubt will meet him in heaven 
with shouts of victory for ever and 
ever. 

John Dew was bom' ou the 19th of 
July, 1789, in the State of Virginia. 
In the days of his youth he embraced 
religion and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which he remained 
a worthy member during life, and being 
deeply impressed that it was his duty 
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to preach the GK>Bpel he was recom- 
mended bj his class, and obtained 
license to preach as a local preacher, 
And then joined the trayelUng con- 
nection in the Ohio Conference. I!l 
1813 he was appointed to the Salt 
River Circuit, in Eentncky, and was 
blessed with success. The first year of 
his itinerancy, 1814, he was appointed 
to the Jefiferson- Circuit, and laboured 
with acceptability and usefulness to 
the Church. In 1815 he traTclled the 
Madison Circuit; here he gaye good 
proof of his call to the ministry, and 
the Lord owned and blessed his labours. 
In 1816 he trarelled the Guyandotte 
Circuit, and had seals to his ministry. 
This fall he located, and remained local 
for eight years, but was an industrious 
and useful local preacher, and was the 
means of doing much good in several 
parts that he visited. He preached 
with great acceptability in the southern 
part of Eentncky and the Illinois State. 
In the fall of 1824, Brother Dew was 
readmitted into the travelling connection 
in the Illinois Conference, and he was 
appointed to travel the Illinois Circuit. 
Here he laboured faithfully, and did 
good. In 1825 he was continued on 
the same circuit, and at the close of 
this year was transferred to the Missouri 
Conference, and appointed presiding 
elder of the Missouri District. In 1827 
he was stationed in St. Louis City. In 
1828 he was transferred back again to 
Illinois Conference, and appointed super- 
intendent and conference collector for 
the Pottawattomie Mission on Fox 
River. He was active, vigilant, and 
useful in this field of labour. In 1829 
Brother Dew was appointed to the 
Galena Station, in the extreme north- 
west comer of the Illinois State, at least 
four hundred miles from home ; and 
Buch was the poverty of the country at 
that tim#, for it was new and just in 
its forming state, that he provided for 
his fiBtmily where they were, and spent 
most of this year almost entirely from 
home. His labours were blessed in 
this new field of toil, and he was instru- 



mental in planting Methodism firmly 
there. 

In 1880 he was appointed to the 
Lebanon Circuit, and he acquitted him- 
self as an able and usefol minister of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; edified and 
built up the Church greatly. In 1831 
he was appointed to Shoal Creek Cir- 
cuit, with our beloved Bishop Ames, 
and long will he live in the recollection 
and Christian remembrance of the 
Methodists of Shoal Creek Circuit. In 
1832 he was again appointed to the 
Lebanon Circuit, and though he had 
laboured long and preached much to 
that people, yet they received him as a 
messenger from GK>d and a brother be- 
loved, and he was useful. 

In 1833 he was appointed to the 
Easkaskia Circuit, where he was the 
instrument of great good, and souls 
were converted to God. Brother Dew 
was continued on this circuit in 1834. 
From the hard fields of labour tbat he 
had occupied, and the little support he 
had received, with a young and growing 
family, in 1835 he located to gather 
means of support and to enable him to 
re-enter the itinerant field, for his soul 
was filled with holy fire, and he longed 
to spread the news of salvation from 
pole to pole. 

In 1836 he was appointed President 
of M'Eendree College ; and in 1837-38 
he was readmitted into the travelling 
connection, and appointed to the Carlyle 
District as presiding elder. In 1839 
he was appointed to the Lebanon 
District, where he finished his useful 
life, after an illness of about two 
weeks. On the 5th of September, 
1840, he left these mortal shores for a 
better world, relying confidently on the 
goodness and mercy of God for his 
salvation. He left an amiable wife 
and seven children, aiid an extensive 
acquaintance and circle of devoted 
friends, to lament their loss. 

Brother Dew had a fine order of 
talent as a preacher, was a strong 
theological debater, had a clear and 
sound mind, and was well qualified 
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to defend the doctrines of the Bible 
against infidelity, and the doctrines of 
Methodism against all sectarian as- 
sailants. He was popular, and nsefnl 
as a preacher, laboured hard, suffered 



much in spreading the Gospel, lived be- 
loYed, and died lamented by thousands; 
but his end was peace, and he has gone 
safe home to heaven, to reap his eternal 
Teward. 



CHAPTES XXXI. 



ajSNEBAL CONrEBEKCE OT IKDIAITiJOLia. 



In October, 1854, our Illinois Annual 
Conference was held in Springfield, the 
seat of Government, and I was reap- 
pointed to the Pleasant Plains District. 
This was a year of general peace, and 
some prosperity to the Church. I 
think we numbered about four hundred 
conversions in the district this year; 
and nearly that number of accessions in 
the membership of the Church. In 
October, 1855, our annual conference 
was held in Paris, on the eastern side 
of the State, and I was returned for the 
third year on the Pleasant Plains Dis- 
trict, which was now enlarged from 
seven to ten circuits and stations. Our 
districts in all the Western world are 
very different from down East and 
• Noi-theast. There they have from 
thirty to forty appointments in one 
presiding elder's district ; most of their 
quarterly meetings are held on week- 
days or evenings, not embracing a 
Sabbath. The presiding elder goes 
round mostly to preside in trials of 
complaints or appeals, and as a kind 
of fiscal agent. Thus, no matter how 
talented he may be, his labours and 
usefulness as a preacher are thrown 
into the shade of comparative obscurity ; 
and by the anti-Methodistic usages of 
these large districts the presiding elder's 
office is not appreciated, nor can it be 



on this plan : hence the hue and cry 
against the office. In the vast West 
there is a Sabbath embraced in every 
quarterly meeting appointment, and a 
presiding elder^s services are properly 
appreciated ; and if these Northern 
innovators would go back to the old 
landmarks of itinerancy, and not make 
so many little pop-gun forty dollar 
stations, the usefulness of presiding 
elders would now be as it was in the 
palmy, prosperous days of olden timea. 
No wonder preachers and people com- 
plain under the circumstances ; the 
regular work is cut up into so many 
little and comparatively unimportant 
stations, and so poor withal, that the 
support of the ministry is fast becoming 
burdensome. Go back to old Methodist 
preacher usage; let every quarterly 
meeting embrace a Sabbath, and then 
the old itinerant missionary will work 
well ; but persist in cutting up the 
work, and making little stations, then 
appeal to the cupidity of these small 
fields of labour, and you may expect 
the iAble of the General Conference 
to groan under the petitions of the 
oppressed, to change the office of pre- 
siding elder, till congregationaUsm is 
the order of the day. 

This annual conference was the 
fiftieth that I was entitled to a seat in« 
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and dimng half a oentury I hagd never 
mltsed attending but one of our annual 
aessionsy and I missed this one by sick- 
ness. At this conference we dected 
onr delegates to attend the twelfth 
delegated General Conference, which 
sat at Indianapolis, May let, 1856. I 
was elected, among five other dele- 
gates, and this made the eleventh time 
I was elected to represent the interests 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
that body. 

There were over two hundred and 
twenty delegates in this General Con- 
ference, from California and Oregon, 
and all parts of the United States and 
territories. We had also delegates 
from the Wesleyan Methodists in Eng- 
land, and from Canada ; also from Ire- 
land ; Brother Jaooby, from Germany, 
was also present. 

From the unhappy political agitations 
of our country, we. had anticipated 
troublous times in the General Confer- 
ence, especially on the subject of Ame- 
rican slavery. Many of our preachers 
who were strongly opposed to slavery, 
had suffered themselves to become too 
much excited by designing demagogues. 
Now it ought to be distinctly under- 
stood by all tiie people, and especially 
by Methodist preadiers, that these 
demagogues care very little about 
human liberty, or the freedom of the 
poor down-trodden African. No ; they 
are after the loaves and fishes, or the 
spoils of office; and while they are 
riveting the chains of the poor negro 
ten times tighter than ever before, and 
threatening to rupture this Union, 
what do they care, if they can ride tri- 
umphantly into office, and suck the 
public pap ? Just nothing at alL But 
on this, and almost all other long-tried 
and prosperous regulations of our 
beloved rules and disciplinary regula- 
tions, there were found aboard the old 
ship ministers enough to keep the old, 
well-tried vessel well-trimmed, and 
leaving in the distance these innovators 
and spoilers of ancient Methodism. So 
may it ever be. 



Just so sure as a leaden ball tends to 
the earth in obedience to the laws of 
gravity, so sure the multiplying of onr 
stations tends to locality and Congrega- 
tionalism. Better, far better for ike 
Methodist Church this day that we 
never had a station. Put all the work 
in circuits, and put on as many preach- 
ers as the people need, and are able to 
support^ and let the Church be blessed 
with the spice of variety and a constant 
interchange of preachers. There were 
several changes in the vital economy of 
the itinerant system of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, by which we have 
successfully spread the Gk>spel without 
a parallel in the history of any branch 
of the Christian Church since the apo- 
stolic day. I hope to be borne with 
while I make a few remarks on these 
matters. 

At our late General Conference there 
were some of the preachers who wanted 
a change in the time a preacher might 
remain in a station or on a circuity 
namely : from two to three years. 
They urged the propriety of this 
change ; First : Because it would drive 
him to readbg and study in otder to 
keep up a variety for his hearers* 
Secondly : That two years was too short 
a time to become acquainted with his 
flock, so as to become a profitable 
pastor. Thirdly : They urged that tiie 
Canadian Methodist Church, our own 
child, or the daughter of Episcopal 
Methodism in these United States, had 
lengthened out the time that a preacher 
might remain in the same charge from 
one to five years, and that the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in England, 
who is the grandmother of the Cana- 
dian Methodist Church, had changed 
the term of service, and that it worked 
well; therefore it would work well 
among us. 

To this I reply. First: That from 
fifty yeaiV experience, I find that the 
return of a preacher, even the second 
year, to an appointment, is not as pro- 
fitable as the first. Secondly : If a 
preacher from sheer necessity is to be 
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driyen io his books, and study in order 
to keep up an interesting and profitable 
▼ariet J, there vill be bat little pastoral 
dnty performed, and bnt little spiritn- 
alitj in these forced sermons, and a 
great deal of his preaching will be mere 
lecturing, and but little real spiritual 
sermonising. Thirdly : The Canadian 
Methodist Church, our child or daugh- 
ter, when she requested to be set off as 
a separate Church from us, on account 
of the ciyil disabilities under which she 
laboured, instead of following the illus- 
trious footsteps of her mother, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church In these 
United States, in relation to the time 
that her preachers might remain in a 
charge for consecutive years, flung her- 
self into the arms of her grandmother, 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
England, and as the grandmother is 
generally supposed to be somewhat in 
dotage, and seldom, if ever, qualified 
to raise grandchildren aright, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that these Canadians 
borrowed this radical innovation on the 
itinerant plan of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church from a dotard grandmother ; 
and however well it may work in 
Canada or Old England, it can have no 
other effect in these United States but 
to localise our preachers, and finally 
destroy our itinerant system ; and 
whenever this is done, farewell to the 
triumphant success of the Methodist 
Episcopal Oh arch. 



There was another r^^lation intro" 
duced into our late G^eral Conference 
on which I wish to remark ; I mean 
the admitting into membership and 
ordaining preachers who are appointed 
to presidencies and professorships in 
our universities, colleges, and various 
institutions of learning, without having 
travelled a single day, or having a pas- 
toral charge as a travelling preacher ; 
these men, without undei^going any of 
the privations or sacrifices of an itine- 
rant life, are settled down with lai*ge 
salaries. Our colleges are rapidly 
multiplying, and I hope they will con- 
tinue to do so, but who does not see 
that in a few years our local agents, 
presidents, and professors, may form 
even a majority of our annual confer- 
ences, and then the itinerant system 
will be very much like a man riding a 
race with the reins of his horse's bridle 
tied to a stump ? It is wrong, funda- 
mentally wrong. The itinerant should 
be kept pure and unencumbered, and 
we should look out men to serve tables^ 
or education if you please, but our 
itinerant men should give themselves 
wholly to the ministry of the word. 
These are politically and religiously 
perilous times, and there is a solemn 
crisis on the Church, but I hope God 
will guide the ship of State and Church. 
But surely this is no time to abandon 
old and long-tried usages for novel ex- 
periments. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 



OONYEBBION 0? AN IXTIDEL DOCTOR. 



SoHBWHERE abont thirty-five years 
ago, while I was travelling on the 

Ten- 
who 



Cumberland District in West 
nessee, there lived a Dr. 



was wealthy, and immensely popnlar 
as a practising physician. He had a 
large practice ; he was gentlemanly 
in his manners, hospitable, and kind. 
His family were very respectable ; his 
wife was a devoted Christian, and a 
faithful member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. They lived in 
affluence ; they were benevolent and 
liberal in the support of the Gospel. 
I was introduced to the doctor and 
his amiable family at a camp-meeting, 
which was held a few miles from his 
residence. Having a few days to rest 
between my camp-meetings, the doc- 
tor and family cordially invited me to 
spend those rest days at his house, 
and I consented to do so. When our 
camp-meeting closed, in company 
with several other preachers I re- 
paired to the doctor^s habitation. We 
were received cordially, and treated 
princely. There was everything 
earthly to make one comfortable. 
The family, black and white, were 
called in to family worship night and 
morning, and when we surrounded 
their bountiful table we were invited 
to ask a blessing, and to return thanks. 
The next morning after we had break- 
fasted, as we were seated in the par- 
lour, the doctor informed me that he 
was a total unbeliever in the Christian 
religion ; that he had read the Bible 
through and through, again and again, 
and Uiat he could not receive it as a 



revelation from God ; that he liked 
the morals that the Christian system 
inculcated ; he liked to encourage the 
Gospel, because of the good moral 
influence it had upon mankind ; that 
he felt it not only a charity, but a 
positive duty to support the Gospel ; 
firsts because it taught a pious reve- 
rence toward God ; secondly, because 
it breathed peace and good will to all 
mankind ; thirdly, because it taught 
truth, virtue, honesty, and benevo- 
lence in all the civil, social, and moral 
relations of man as he stood account- 
able to his God, and as he stood con- 
nected with or related to all mankind. 

Now, my gentle reader, you may 
well imagine that I felt a little sur- 
prised, and that I felt greatly the need 
of right words, or rather strong argu- 
ments and soft words, and after pausing 
for a moment I looked the doctor full 
in the face and said : 

"Doctor, I hope you believe there is 
a God. Do you ?" 

"Certainly," was his reply, 

"Doctor, do you believe that God 
is too wise to err, and too good to 
inflict pain or misery of any kind on 
his innocent and unoffending crea- 
tures 1" 

" Certainly I do, sir." 

"Well now, doctor, will you be 
good enough, laying the Bible aside, 
to tell me how a wise and good God 
could push into existence a race of 
human beings, subject to all kinds of 
mental, moral, and physical wretched- 
ness, misery, and woe f If he is wise, 
just, holy, and supremely good, how 
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could innocent man, coming imme- 
diately from the plastic hand of his 
God, be filled with so many nnholy 
and impure passions as we see human 
nature heir to ?^' 

'*I must confess," said the doctor, 
'' I cannot account for it ; it is wrapped 
in inexplicable mystery." 

**Well, doctor, seeing God is su- 
premely good and wise^ and seeing 
that man is limited in all his powers 
of mind and body, and subject to so 
much misery and so many errors in 
judgment and practice, can we not 
well imagine that Gh>d, who is the 
supreme source of all moral excellence, 
and whose tender mercies are orer 
all his works, would be moved by the 
benignant laws of his own eternal 
nature, after having created man for 
his own pleasure, with all his liability 
to err and his susceptibility to evil, 
would be prompted to giye to this 
feeble race, a rule of faith and prac- 
tice ? And what else is the Bible ? 
Nay, would it not throw eternally 
into the shade all the perfections of 
God, at whose almighty fiat teeming 
millions of erring human beings have 
taken their existence in the world, 
and who have no power to control or 
prevent their own existence, if that 
God should leare these millions to 
wander in the mazes of j^nimj^l passion 
without a well-defined revealed rule of 
ikith and practice ?" 

The doctor paused, and made a 
sorry reply. I saw I had made 
a breach in his supposed impregnable 
wall, behind which he had intrenched 
himself with all his boasted infidelity. 
I saw there was not a moment to be 
lost ; and with haste I commenced 
readjusting my battering rams, that 
in my next onset I mij^t widen the 
breach, and enter the citadel, and 
take my infidel doctor prisoner, and 
silence all his opposition to troth, 
when all of a sudden he said, '*Mr. 
Oartwright, I know you are a man of 
reason and good sense, and I think I 
can ^rove to you, beyond the power 



of successfol contradiction, that there 
is no such thing as ei^rimental 
religion, and that it is aU imagination 
and delusion." 

"Very well, doctor, try it." 

"Well, sir, "said he, "does not afl 
knowledge, either human or Divine, 
depend upon sensible evidence ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Does not &ith, human or Divine, 
depend on credible evidence ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well," said he^ "I wiUstatea 
plun, unsophisticated case. Suppose 
you were called upon, as a judge or 
juror, to decide a case in litigation, 
and there were five witnesses intro- 
duced, all of them honourable, high- 
minded men, whose veracity was 
never called in question, and who 
stood unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able everywhere ; whose known inte- 
grity and intelligence were admitted 
on all sides ; and suppose a matter 
in controversy was brought before 
you, and these five witnesses were 
introduced as credible evidence ; and 
one of the witnesses deposed to the 
fitcts as jstated by the plaintiff A, and 
then the other four came forward, 
and with equal clearness deposed to 
the facts as claimed by the defendant 
B. Now, sir," continued the doctor, 
"all things being equal, so far as the 
intelligaice, truth, luid veracity of the 
witnesses are concerned, how would 
you decide the case ? Would you 
not instantly decide that all the 
probabilities and all the po8sil»lities 
were in favour of the four who deposed 
to the facts stated by the defendant, 
and that the one lone witness who 
deposed to the £wts claimed by the 
plaintiff must, to a certainty, be 
mistaken ?" 

I replied, " It is altogether likely 
I should give judgment for the 
defendant B." 

"Well now, sir," said the doctor, 

. " you contend that the Ohiistian 

religion is an experimental fiict^ and 

that all Christians have sensible 
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eridence of a change of heart, which 
yon call rdigion. "Mtat has five senses, 
namely, seeing, hearing, tasting, smell- 
ing, iad feeling. On the united and 
concurrent testimony of these five 
senses, or witnesses, all knowledge of 
experimental religion depends ; and 
all professions of the knowledge of 
fiicts that cannot be proved by these 
witnesses, must he fiedlacious, and, 
therefore, a deception. Now, sir,'* 
said the doctor, '* permit me to ask 
you a few serious and solemn ques- 
tions; and I demand honest and un- 
equivocal answers, direct. Did you ever 
see religion ?'* 

I answered, "No." 

** Did you ever hear religion ?'* 

*'No.» 

" Did you ever smell religion ? " 

"No." 

"Did you ever taste religion ?" 

"No." 

"Did you over feel religion ?" 

" Yes." 

**Now, then," said the doctor, with 
apparent triumph, "I have proved, 
beyond a doubt) by four respectable 
witnesses, that religion is not seen, 
heard, smelled, or tasted; and but 
one lone, solitary witness, namely, 
feeling, has testified that it is an 
experimental fiict. The weight of 
evidence i^ overpowering, sir, and you 
must give it up." 

I paused, and seemed to be as- 
tonished, and greatly perplexed ; but 
recovering myself a little, I said, 
"Doctor, are you willing that your 
principles and professional practice 
shall be tested by the same array of 
testimony as you have adduced to over- 
throw revealed religion ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

**Well, sir, you profess to under- 
stand the science of medicine. You 
have had, and now have, a large and 
lucrative practice. You profess to 
have cured various and complicated 
diseases, and to have relieved and 
removed many pains, in the complicated 
forms in which they have attacked the 



human system, and you have amassed 
a princely fortune by your successful 
practice." 

"All true," said the doctor. 

"Well, sir, do you not know that 
you have been playing the hypocrite, 
and practising a most wretched fraud 
on the gullibility of the people ?" 

"No, sir," he replied, very fiercely. 

"Why, doctor," said I, "a man of 
your profound science and research 
must certainly know that thete is no 
such thing as pain in the human 
system; and though ignorant people 
have thought so, yet you know better ; 
and whenever you have visited poor 
dupes, that thought they were in great 
pain, and administered medicine to 
them, and thus persuaded them that 
you, by your medical skill, had removed 
their pains, and charged them large 
bills, you certainly knew you were 
practising a fraud on them, and getting 
their money under a false pretence, for 
yen certainly knew that there was no 
such thing as pain." 

Said the doctor, rather fiercely, "I 
certainly know no such thing, sir." 

I replied, "Well, doctor, I will ask 
you a few questions, if you please, 
and I demand honest and prompt 
answers." 

"Very well, sir," said the doctor. 

" Weil, sir, did you ever see a pain ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Did you ever hear a pain ?" 

"No, sir." 

"Did you ever smell a painl" 

"No, sir." 

" Did you ever taste a pain ?" 

"No, sir." 

" Did you ever feel a pain ?" 

" Certainly I did, sir." 

By this time I had well-nigh taken 
the wind out of the doctor's sails, and 
his countenance betrayed confusion, but 
I rallied him, and said, "Do not be 
alarmed, doctor; four respectable wit- 
nesses have testified that there is no 
such thing as pain in the human 
system, and but one lone witness has 
deposed that there is; therefore, the 
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idea of there being pain in the physical 
system of man ib fiJIacious, and there 
is no reality in the thing; and you 
ought to go and restore the money you 
haye taken from them, and acknow- 
ledge the fraud you have practised on 
them, and do so no more ; and 1 charge 
you, as an honest man, to do it> and 
quit those fraudulent practices." 

During almost all this conversation 
with the doctor, his wife and fisimily 
sat around and listened with profound 
attentioD, and I frequently saw the 
tears coursing down the cheeks of the 
doctor's wife. The doctor became mute, 
and remained silent for a considerable 
time. I turned my conversation to the 
doctor's wife and children. Just at 
that moment the Lord, in a very power- 
ful manner, blessed the pious wife of 
the doctor, and she shouted aloud and 
blessed GK>d for revealed religion. She 
ran and threw her arms around her 
husband's neck, and exhorted him, 
with streaming eyes and words that 
burned, to 'oe reconciled to God. I 
said, "Let us all kneel and pray." 
The doctor fell on his knees and wept 
like a child, and prayed fervently. 
The great deep of his heart was broken 
up, his infidelity gave way, and, for 
the first time in his life, he wept and 
prayed. All day after this he seemed 
to be melted into child-like simplicity. 
He fled to the woods, and earnestly 
sought salvation. That night, after 



prayer, he retired to bed, but not to 
sleep, for he prayed as in agony ; and 
about midnight God spoke peace to hia 
troubled soul, and we all awoke and 
got up, and j(uned in prayer and praise. 
Such thrilling shouts I seldom ever 
heard from ^e lips of mortal man. 
His conversion was the beginning of a. 
glorious revival of religion in the 
settlement, and many were the soula 
saved by grace. Many of the doctor's 
slaves obtained religion, and many 
others of the slaves in the neighbour- 
hood. The doctor fitted out and sent- 
most of his slaves to Liberia. Thank 
God that I ever had the privilege o£ 
preaching the gospel to slaves and 
slaveholders. Eeligion always makea 
better slaves and better masters, and 
will secure the freedom of more slaves 
than all the run-mad abolitionism in 
the world. The doctor shortly after 
was licensed to preach, and lived 
a pious, useful life. Gbd gave him 
many seals to his ministry. He has 
long since fallen on sleep, and gone 
home to Abraham's bosom, while I 
am left to linger on the shores of time 
a little longer ; but while I pen thia 
little sketch my heart grows warm 
with holy fire; and I hope soon to 
meet the doctor and his lovely family 
in heaven, with many, very many, of 
tlje spiritual children God has given me. 
Amen. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 



METHODIST TSAGEB. 



I WISH to say a few things in this 
chapter on the usages of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. When I joined the 
Ghorch, her ministers and members 
were plain people ; plain in dress and 
address. You could know a Methodist 
preacher by his plain dress as far as 
you could see him. The members were 
also plain, very plain in dress. They 
wore no jewellery, nor were they per- 
mitted to wear jewellery, or supeiifluous 
ornament) or eztrayagant dress of any 
kind, and this was tibe rule by which 
we walked, whether poor or rich, young 
or old ; and although we knew then as 
well as we do now, that the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ did not consist 
in dress, or the cut of the garment, yet 
we then knew and know now that 
extrayagant dress and superfluous orna- 
ments engender pride, and lead to 
many hurtful lusts, directly at war 
with that humility and godly example 
that becomes our relation to Christy 
that so pre-eminently becomes Christ- 
ians. MoreoTer, when we look around 
us, and see the perishing millions of 
our fallen race dying in their sins for 
the want of a preached Gospel, and 
that this Gospel is not sent to them 
for want of means to support the 
missionary, may we not well question 
whether we are doing right in the sight 
of God in adorning our bodies with all 
this costly and extravagant dressing? 
Would it not be more godlike or 
Ohristianlike to give our money, laid 
out in these unnecessary ornaments, to 
send the Gospel to the poor, perishing 
millions that have souls to be saved or 



lost for ever, and will not God hold us 
accountable for the use of those means 
and moneys that He has given us ? and 
would not the simple fund that might 
be created by disposing of the orna- 
ments of the members of the Methodist 
Chureh alone, send the Gospel to 
hundreds of thousands, who must 
perish in all probability for the want 
of this little Christian sacrifice by 
the professed lovers of Christ? The 
apostle James says, ** Whether ye eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God." Now apply this 
rule to your consciences, and I have no 
doubt your piety will decide in £skvour 
of the sacrifice yon ought to make, and 
the good example you ought to set. 

The duty of family prayer is a very 
important one to the Christian. God 
has given the head of the famUy a very 
important and responsible position. It 
is a question very fairly settled, that 
from the early ages of the Christian 
religion, family prayer was required 
and expected of all who professed 
godliness. If we are to bring up our 
children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, and if wej and our house- 
hold are professionally bound to serve 
the Lord, how can we be innocent 
before Gk)d and our families, and 
habitually neglect this duty? One of 
the great wants of the Church at this 
day is the want of more fiamily religion ; 
and has not (3tod threatened to **pour 
out his wrath and fury upon the 
families that call not on his name?'* 
How many happy thousands of ehildren 
will bless God for ever for £Banily 
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prayer, or, in other words, for praying 
parents, who, morning and evening, 
called their little ones aronnd them, 
and bowed down before God, and 
prayed with and for them. 0, i>arent8, 
think of the happy results of the dis* 
charge of this dnty! Many of your 
children will thank you in heaven for 
ever, for praying for them in yonr 
famUies. 

And yet I am sorry to hear that 
many of the members of the Methodist 
Bpiscopal Ohnrch shamefolly neglect 
this sacred doty of praying in their 
families. How shall we answer it to 
God? Is not this one among many 
other reasons, why so many of oar 
members feel almost entirely unpre- 
pared to enter into the work of the 
Lord in times of revival, when God 
pours out his Spirit and convicts sin- 
ners among us? and perhaps if we 
prayed more at home, we would be 
better prepared to hear the Gospel of 
our salvation when we attend Church. 
Let no business, let no company that 
visits you, turn you away from or 
cause you to neglect this duty ; have 
your fiunily altar firmly fixed, and your 
sacrifice always on it, and then look 
up, and in ike very act of asking, 
expect God to send down the holy fire 
and consume your sacrifice, be it great 
or smalL I long to see the time come 
when God shall abundantly revive 
family religion in the Church; then, 
and perhaps not till then, shall we see 
better and more glorious times of the 
work of God among us. 

Prayer-meetings have accomplished 
great good, as practised in the Methodist 
Bpiscopal Church; but are they not 
growing into dimse among us ? Some 
of my earliest recollections are those 
Methodist prayer-meetings, where men 
and women, young and old, prayed in 
public. We know there have been 
fashionable objeettons to females pray- 
ing in public^ but I am sure I do not 
exaggerate when I say I have often 
seen our dull and stupid prayer-meet- 
ings suddenly changed &om a dead clog 



to a heavenly enjoyment^ when a aster 
has been ca^ed on to pray, who has 
reverently bowed and taken up the 
cross, and utterance was given her that 
was heavenly, and she prayed with 
words that burned, and the baptismal 
fire rolled all around, while the house 
and all the praying company were bap- 
tised from heaven, many sinners, tail 
and stout-hearted sinners, have been 
brought to quake and tremble before 
GK>d, and have cried for mercy, and 
while crying have found peace with 
€K>d through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Many weeping mourners in those prayer- 
meetings have found the blessed pardon 
of all their sins ; the members of the 
Church have also been greatly blessed, 
and have gone on their way rejoicing 
in the Lord. 

One of the best revivals I ever knew 
was commenced and carried on by a 
prayer-meeting among the members of 
the Church without any preaching at 
alL The sodety felt that they were on 
back ground, and they covenanted to 
meet every evening for a week, and 
have public prayer and pray for a re- 
vival. The first night God met them 
and blessed many of their souls ; the 
second night the Lord very poweif ally 
converted two souls ; the meeting went 
on then for about twenty days and 
nights, and from one to twelve were 
converted at every coming together. 
The Saturday and Sonday on which 
their meeting closed, they sent for me 
to gather up the fragments that nothing 
be lost. On Satorday I read our 
General Rules, and explained them, 
and showed the principles of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chun^. On Sunday I 
preached on baptism, and opened the 
doors, and received one hundred and 
nineteen into the Church, and baptised 
forty-seven adults and thirty children 
in the altar, and then marched off to 
the creek and immerskl twenty-seven, 
making in all one hundred and nineteen 
accessions on trial, and one hundred 
and four baptised^; this was the frcdt 
of a iffayer-meeting. 
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Clfuss-meetings have been owned and 
blessed of God in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and from more than fifty 
years' experience, I doubt whether any 
one means of grace has proved as suc- 
cessful in building *up the Methodist 
Church as this blessed privilege. For 
many years we kept them with closed 
doors, and suffered none to remain in 
class-meeting more than twice or thrice 
unless they signified a desire to join the 
Church. In these class-meetings the 
weak have been made strong ; the 
bowed down have been raised up ; the 
tempted have found delivering grace ; 
the doubting mind has had all its 
doubts and fears removed > and the 
whole dass have found that this was 
''none other than the house of God, 
and the gate of heaven." Here the 
hard heart has been tendered, the cold 
heart warmed with holy fire ; here the 
dark mind, beclouded with trial and 
temptation, has had every cloud rolled 
away, and the Sun of Righteousness 
has risen with resplendent glory, ' ' with 
healing in his wings;" and in these 
class-meetings many seekers of religion 
have found them the spiritual birth- 
place of their souls into the heavenly 
family, and their dead souls made alive 
from God. 

Every Christian that enjoys religion, 
and that desires to feel its mighty 
comforts, if be understands the nature 
of them really, loves them and wishes 
to attend them. But how sadly are 
these dass-meetingB neglected in the 
Methodist EpiBcopal Church 1 Are 
there not thousands of our members 
who habitually neg^ct to attend them, 
and is it any wonder that so many of 
our members grow cold and careless in 
religion, and finally baelulidef Is it 
not lor the want of enforcing cnir rules 
on class-meetings that their usefulness 
is destroyed ? Are there not a great 



many worldly-minded, proud, fashion- 
able members of our Church, who 
merely have the name of Methodist, 
that are constantly eiying out and 
pleading that attendance on class- 
meetings should not be a test of mem- 
bership in the Church ! And now, 
before God, are not many of our 
preachers at fault in this matter ? 
they neglect to meet the classes them- 
selves, and they keep many ^class- 
leaders in ofi&ce that will not attend to 
their duty ; and is it not fearful to see 
our preachers so neglectful of their 
duty in dealing with the thousands of 
our delinquent members who stay away 
&om class-meetings weeks, months, 
and for years ? Just as sure as our 
preachers neglect their duty in en- 
forcing the rules on class-meetings on 
our leaders and members, just so sure 
the power of religion will be lost in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. for 
faithful, holy preachers, and faithful, 
holy class-leaders ! Then we shall 
have faithful, holy members. May the 
time never come when class-meetings 
shall be laid aside in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, or when these class- 
meetings, or an attendance on them, 
shall cease to be a test of membership 
among us. I beg and beseech class- 
leaders to be punctual in attending 
their claases, and if any of their 
members stay away from any cause, 
hunt them up, find out the cause of 
their absenee, pray with them and 
urge them to ^e all-important duty 
of regularly attending class-meeting. 
Much, very much, depends on faithful 
and religious chiss-leaders ; and how 
will the unfiuthfttl class-leader stand in 
the judgment of the great day, when 
by his neglect many of his members 
will have backsUdden, and will be 
finally lost ? 
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In 1808, or fifty-three years since, 
next fall, I started to travel and preach 
the Gospel, being employed by a pre- 
siding elder, in my eighteenth year. I 
trayelled five years as a single man. I 
then married, and have travelled forty- 
eight years as a married man. My 
wife has had nine children ; seven 
daughters and two sons. We raised 
eight of those children ; lost one lovely 
little daughter in her minority, but 
have lived to see all the resi married, 
though one has died since she married, 
but died in peace. We have now 
living thirty-eight grandchildren and 
eight great-grandchildren. All our 
children are in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and, we hope, are trying to be 
religious ; several of our grandchildren 
are also in the Church, and trying to 
serve God and get to heaven. Forty- 
eight years ago, I was appointed pre- 
siding-elder by Bishop Asbury; and, 
with the exception of a few years, have 
been presiding-elder up to this time, 
and am, perhaps, the oldest presiding- 
elder in all the Western country. I 
have seen fifty-three sessions of annual 
conferences, and never missed but one. 
I have been elected to eleven General 
Conferences, from 1816 to 1856. 

When I started as a travelling 
preacher, a single preacher was allowed 
to receive eighty dollars per annum, if 
his circuit would give it to him ; but 
single preachers in those days seldom 
received over thirty or forty dollars, 
and often much less; and had it not 
been for a few presents made us by the 
benevolent friends of the Church, and 



a few dollars we made as marriage fees, 
we must have suffered much more than 
we did. But the Lord prbvided ; and 
strange as it may appear to the present 
generation, we got along without 
starving or going naked. 

I wish here to give a statement of 
my success, and loss and gain, as a 
Methodist travelling presusher, for fifty- 
three years, though I know it will be 
imperfect ; but it shall be as perfect as 
my old musty and rusty account scraps 
will permit. And in the first place, I 
have lacked, in the fifty-three years of 
my disciplinary allowance, about 6000 
dollars ; loss in horses to travel with, 
1000 dollars ; loss in the sale of reli- 
gious books, 200 dollars; loss in 
money, of which I was robbed, 150 



stolen from 
loss, 6^00 



dollars; loss in clothing 
me, 50 dollars. Total 
dollars. 

I sold about 10,000 dollars* worth of 
books : my percentage on these books 
would net me about 1000 dollars; 
made in marriage fees, 600 dollars; 
presents in money, clothing, horses, 
etc., 600 dolUrs. Total, 2000 dollars. 

Given by me for the erection of 
churches and parsonages, 600 dollars ; 
given to Missionary Society, Bible 
Society, Sunday-school Union, and 
other benevolent societies, 800 dollars ; 
given to universities, colleges, &c., for 
education, 700 dollars ; ^ven to super- 
annuated preachers, their widows and 
orphans, and other necessitous cases, 
300 dollars; given unfortunate per- 
sons, burned out^ 600 dollars. Total, 
2300 dollars. 
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I have travelled eleven circuits, and 
twelve districts ; have received into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on proba- 
tion and by letter, 10,000 ; have bap- 
tised, of children, 8000; of adults, 
4000. I have preached the funerals 
of 500, and now, after all I have done, 
or can do, and although I know well 
what a Methodist preacher's suffering 
life is, and have known what it is to 
suffer hunger and poverty, and also 
what it is, in some small sense^ to 
abound, I feel that I have been a very 
unprofitable servant. 

For fifty-three years, whenever ap- 
pointed to a circuit or district, I formed 
a plan, and named every place where 
and when I preached; and also the 
text of Scripture from which I preached ; 
the number of conversions, of baptisms, 
and the number that joined the Church. 
From these old plans, though there are 
some imperfections, yet I can come 
very near stating the number of times 
that I have tried to preach. For twenty 
years of my early ministry, I often 
preached twice a day, and sometimes 
three times. We seldom ever had, in 
those days, more than one rest day in 
a week ; so that I feel very safe in 
aaying that I preached four hundred 
times a year. This would make, in 
twenty years, eight thousand sermons. 
For the last thirty-three years, I think 
I am safe in saying I have averaged 
four sermons a week, or at least two 
hundred sermons a year, making, in 
thirty-three years, six thousand six 
hundred. Total, 14,600. 

I was converted on a camp-ground, 
elsewhere described in this narrative ; 
and for many years of my early minis- 
try, after I was appointed presiding 
elder, lived in the tented grove from 
two to three months in the year. 

I am sorry to say that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of late years, since 
they have become numerous and wealthy, 
have almost let camp-meetings die out. 
I am very certain that the most suc- 
cessful part of my ministry has been 
on camp-ground. There the word of 



GK>d has reached the hearts of thousands 
that otherwise, in all probability, never 
would have been reached by the ordinary 
means of grace. Their practicability 
and usefulness have, to some extent^ 
been tested this year, 1856, in my dis- 
trict. Pleasant Plains, and I greatly 
desire to see a revival of camp-meetings 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
before I go hence and am no more, or 
before I leave the walla of Zion. Come, 
my Methodist brethren, you can well 
afford to spend one week in each year, 
in each circuit, or station, on the tented 
field. But there must be a general 
rally; it will be but a small burden 
if ijiere is a general turn out, but if a 
few only tent, it will be burdensome, 
and will finally destroy camp-meetings 
altogether. 

May the day be eternally distant, 
when camp-meetings, class-meetings, 
prayer-meetings, and love-feasts shall 
be laid aside in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

And now I must draw this imperfect 
history of my life to a close. I am in 
the seventy-second year of my natural 
life. I have lived to see this vast 
Western wilderness rise and improve, 
and become wealthy withbut a parallel 
in the history of the world ; I have 
outlived every member of my fi&ther's 
family; I have no father, no mother, 
no brother, no sister living ; I have 
outlived every member of the class I 
joined in 1800 ; I have outlived every 
member of the Western Conference in 
1804, save one or two ; I have outlived 
every member of the first General 
Conference that I was elected to, in 
Baltimore, in 1816, save five or six; 
I have outlived all my early, bishops ; 
I have outlived every presiding elder 
that I ever had when on circuits ; and 
I have outlived hundreds and thousands 
of my cotemporary ministers and mem- 
bers, as well as juniors, and still linger 
on the mortal shores. Though all these 
have died, they shall live again, and 
by the grace of God I shall live with 
them in heaven for ever. Why I live, 
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Ood only knows. I certiunly hare 
toiled and sofliBred enough to kill a 
thousand men, but I do not oomplain. 
Thank God for health, strength, and 
grace, that have borne me up^ and 
borne me on ; thank God that during 
my long and exposed life as a Methodist 
preacher, I have never been oyertaken 
with any scandalous sin, though my 
shortcomings and imperfections have 
been without number. 



And now, I ask of all who may read 
this imperfect sketch of my eyentful 
life, while I linger on these mortal 
shores, to pray for me, that my sun 
may set without a doud, and that 
I may be counted worthy to obtain 
a part in the first resurrection, and 
may, may I meet you all in heayen ! 
Farewell, till we meet at the judg- 
ment 1 



THE END. 
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" A beautiful monument for a lover of 
Art^—MJtaueum. 

** An interesting book to look through, 
and a useful book to read.**— £ead<r. 



" Mr. Bartlett was a remarkably clever 
and faithful- sfcetcher, and had an unusual 
power of expressing space and size in Uib 
limits of a small vignette.**— (TuanNcm. 
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WORKS BY THE ADTflOR OF "MARY POWELL." 

This day, price 78. 6d., post Syo., cloth, 

THE DAT OF SHALL THINGS. 

By tbe Antbor of 

" Close the curtains, draw the sofa by 
the fire, fit the ottoman to your feet, and 
adjust the light. If the reader be thus 
prepared he U ready to commence read- 
ing * The Day of Small Things.' What is 
this neat and anpretending volume by the 
authoress of * Mary Powell V It is a string 
of pearls. Tes. Yet the simile will not 
be perfect unless the thread on which they 
are strung be golden. Then we will accept 
the resemblance. . . . The authoress of 
* Mary Powell,' and, we add, * The Day of 
Small Things,* feels her own power, and 



" Mary Powell." 

knows how deeply trifles, when Judiciously 
introduced, will tell. ... It is a cornu- 
copia filled with rich moral fruits of every 
kind; and, though small are the hints 
thrown out here and ttiere, or the advice 
casually given, still In the aggregate their 
voice becomes powerful, and we find that 
we have been reading a powerful lesson 
while we were scanning the jottings of a 
diary. . . . The work is worthy of its 
author, and will be a general favourite." 
—Atlas. 



New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt, 

POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. 



** A tale as touching and alluring as it 
is simple— a talc sure to interest, whether 
by its sweet scenes of pathos, its con- 
tinuous interest, its exquisite traits of 
nature, or its unaflfected, unobtrusive tone 
of true pleiy."— Literary Qateite. 



** In every thing that the author of * Mary 
Powell* writes, there is a pleasant vein of 
quiet, re fined cheerfulness, which, like the 
tone of a sweet voice, makes one listen 
with pleasure." — Athenaeum. 



Second Edition, price 78. 6d., post 8vo., cloth, with Frontispiece, 



THE OOOD 

A Tale of 

** It is written in a clear, pointed style, 
embellished with original fancies, and 
eloquent with an earnest meaning. The 
various scenes and characters are ob- 
viously studies from life — the life of rest-* 
lessness, of fear, of devotion, among the 
friends of martyrs, described by the 
chroniclers of that epoch, stained with 
the blood of fanatical wars and persecu- 
tions. Colette, as delicately and distinctly 
limned in the successive chapters, might 



OLD TIMES. 

Anvergne. 

have formed a figure In the fifteenth- 
century group, drawn by a home-Inspired 
artist. I'hen, the struggle round the walls 
of I^e Puy is a picture of olden warfare, of 
arquibus and halberd battles, of priestly 
soldiers, sworn to shed nu blood, but 
casulstically, with a ponderous club, im- 
mortalizing the miserable rouiiert. Ag^ain, 
the critin is a portniit painfully accurate. 
Indeed, the entire story is vivified by its 
evident reality." — AtJienantm. 



Third Edition, price 78. 6d., post 8vo., cloth, with Coloured Frontispiece hy 

Wabaen, 

THE PBOVOGATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY. 

"On the basis of the true history of genius driving on in pursuit of his darling 
Palissy, the writer has formed the present object ; and has depicted, as the title pro- 
work ; has given a very spirited sketch of mises, with a good deal of power, the 
his labours; has exhibited the extrava- plac^ues of a wife who has such a husband." 
gances, amounting to crime, of a man of — ChrUtian Observer. 
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Works jji the Authob, of "Mary Powell" (continued). 



In post 8vo., price 78. 6d. cloth gilt, 

FAMILT PICTUBES. 



Twilight w an Uniwhabitkd Housk. 
Or A Fine Old Ekglish Merohant. 
Father and Son. 

A Gr.NTI.EMAN Oir THB OlD SCHOOL. 

A Ghost Stobt. 

Charlks Lamb. 

Sir Francis Baring. 

On Lkavinq an Old Familt Housb. 



Lone Heaths and Hiobwayhen. 
On the S acred AFFEcriONd. 
A Scrap op Autobiographt. 
The Emperor Alrxander. 
The Evelyns of Wotton. 
Fabian's Dilemma. 

Cl.AREMONT ANDTHE PrINOBSS CHARLOTTE. 

The Father of a Fajult. 



In post 8to., price 78. 6d., cloth gilt, with Frontispiece, 

THE 7£AE NINE. 

A Tale of the Tyrol. 



"A highly interesting volume, in which 
the noble stand made by an army of pea- 
sants for independence is told with great 
power and pathos." — Morning Herald. 

** Sweet * Mary Powell ' exchanges her 



lute for a cymbal, clanging with lier white 
fingers upon the sounding brass. The 
subject is well chosen, and the theme 
inspiriting. * Hofer' Is the hero of her 
lute." — Art-Journal. 



New Edition, price 78. 6d., cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece after 

Wabaen, 

CLAUDE THE COLPORTEITB. 



** The hero of the narrative is, in plain 
English, a Bible hawker among Roman 
Catholics chiefly; and his difficulties, ill. 
treatment, conversations, and beneficial 
influence, form the staple of the book — 
his character is well dnyrn."*^ English 
Churdtman. 



"The volume Is one of no ordinary 
merit ; for it throws intense interest aroun<I 
common occurrences and common cha- 
racters, and presents not only a vivid senes 
of pictures, but a well-auatained tale." — 
Church and State Gaxette. 



Po8t 8vo., cloth, price 78. 6d., with Frontispiece, 

SOME AGGOTTNT OF M£S. GLAEINDA SINaiEHABT. 



** It may be said of all her works, that 
of their kind they are very good; and 
this cannot fail to give pleasure to every 
reader capable of appreciating literary 



merit, and It will commend itself for 
family reading, on account of the genial 
tone of the morality which runs through- 
out."— ^<fof. 



Third Edition, post 8vo., price 78. 6d., antiqne, 

YS MAIDEN & MAESIED LIFE OF MAKY POWELL. 

Afterwards Mistress Milton. 



'* This is a charming little book ; and 
whether we regard its subject, cleverness, 
or delicacy of sentiment and expression, 
— to say nothing of its type ami ortho- 



graphy,— it is likely to be a most accept- 
able present to young or old, be their 
peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, 
history, or romance."— CAHMtan Observer. 
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CHEAP AND POPULAR TALES BY F. E. SMEDLEY. 



%M^^hMM^^AM^MW%A#MV^^#^^' 



Price 2s. 6d. boardt; 8ft. 6d. doth, 

FEAHK FAIBLEOH; 

Or, scenes from THE LIFE OP A PRIVATE PUPIL. 



** There is no reeaon to oomplAln of 
any want of viTMlty in this story. The 
author has made himself well qualified 
for the task, and excites mirth by the 
recital of some onrioos adventures. If any 



of onr readers wish to read a very en- 
tertaining and laughter-provoking story, 
we cannot do better than suggest a perusal 
of * Frank Eairlogh.* **— jSomsrsel Oattttt, 



Price -8s. boards; 4s. dotb, 

LEWIS AETTHDEI; 

Ob, the RAILROAD OF LIFE. 



** The task of the reviewer becomes a 
pleasant one when such works as the one 
before as Is forced upon his perusal. We 
most once more commend the taste and 
talent of the author of * Lewis Arundel.* " 
—WetUyThnei, 



••Sparkling Uke a firefly, • Frank Fslr- 
legh* bustles through the scenes of his 
story, if not the most profound, certainly 
one of the gayest and prettiett writers of 
the day.'*— iBoM Jomrud. 



Price 2b. 6d. boards ; "Ss. 6d. elotb, 

EABSY C07EBBAIF8 COITETSHIP, 

AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. 



"Mr. 8medley*s new tale pleasantly 
narrates the early trials which can follow 
a marriage of love, even between the best 
of fellows and the sweetest of women.** — 



••The author is already fhvoanbly 
known In the literary world by his * Frank 
Fairlegh;* and tills tale susUUns the re- 
putation which he has already acquired.** 
—Woohner't ExeUr OatetU, 



Price Is. 6d. boards ; Ss. 6d. eloth, 

THE FOSTUSES QE THE COLTULE 

Ob, a CLOUD AND ITS SILVER LINING. 



-*; 



This day, in fcap., price Ss. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth, 

SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN ATJTHOBS. 

Edited by P. E. Sjiedlet, Esq., Author of ** Frank Fairlegh," &e. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



^^^^^l^^^^»^^^^^»VMMW\ 



Cheap Edition, 28. boards ; fine paper, 48. cloUi gilt, 

A BOY'S ADTEHTITBES IN THE iHLDS OF 

ATTSTEALIA. 

By William Hoihtt. With Desif^ns hj Haevkt. 



"All the boys in England, whether 
* old boys ' or yoang ones, will rejoice in 
this fksciDating book, fbll of an€odote and 
wild adventore." — Athenceum. 

** A capital book, Aill of humour, adyen- 
tore, excitement, and those incidents of 



peril and pleasure which seem Indigenous 
to Australia."— CAvreft and Slate OateH: 
** In vivid portraiture of things as they 
are, it fkr excels every pnblieatlon that 
has yet reached us ftom Austialia."— 
BritUhBoMMT, 



Fcap. 8yo., 78. 6d., doth lettered, 

HAOMI ; or, THE LAST SATS OF JEBTTSALEM. 

By Mrs. J. B. Wkbb. New Edition, with Designs by Gilbert, and View 

and Plan of Jemsalem. 



*«It is in truth an admirable little 
volume, and well worthy of a yet more 
extensive patronage than it lias already 
received.**— Jtfa<<MoM Journal. 

" One of the most interesting works we 
have read for some time. We are not sur- 
prised at the popularity It has attained— 



It deserves It ; and we cordially wish it 
fiuther success.**— JMrqpoWofi. 

** The plot Is easy, natural, and well sus- 
tained. The narrative graeeflilly written. 
. . . Seldom have we read a tale better 
adapted for its purpose.**->JlonAJ^/Zevifis. 



Tenth Edition, corrected and enlarged, ISmo., Ss. 6d. doth; or Ss. scailet, 

gut edges, 

SELECT POETRY FOE CHILDBEir. 

With brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the nte of Schools and Families. 

By Joseph Patnb. 



**A very nice little volume, contain- 
ing a charming collection of poetry.**— 
J^peetator. 

** It is really a treat to see anything so 
simply g^ood as the little volume befoN us.** 



** Pieces that are at once sprightly and 
instructive, pathetic and devout.**— Com- 
grtifaiional Maffatine, 

** A very pleasing and suitable ooUes« 
tion.**— ITsilmiiMfer Reoieu. 



New and Cheaper Edition, with Illnstrations by Gilbkkt, fcap., 8s. 6d. doth, 

WINTEB EVENINGS; 

Or, Tales Of Teatblliss. By Mabu Hack. 
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Illt7stbat£d Woeks po£ THE YouNG (continued). 



Fcap., 88. 6d. cloth, or Ss. gilt edges, 

• GAITADIAN CEITSOES. 

A Tale of tbe Rice Lake Plains. By Mrs. Traill. New and Cheaper 
Edition, edited by Aones Stbickla.nd. Illostrated by Habyey. 



**A very dellghlfal book for yonng 
readers. The interest is deep and well 
sustained. Mr. Harvey has contributed 
some excellent woodcuts, and the book is 
altogether a pretty and interesting one." 



**The book is exceedingly well calcu- 
lated for children, to whom its interesting 
contents, its handsome appearance, and 
beautiful illustrations, will render it an 
acceptable present."— 2W« Moffotine. 



New and Improved Edition, with Frontispiece, 18mo., Is. 6d. doth gilt, 

inntSEET RHYMES. 

An Illustrated Edition, in large type, with 16 Cuts by Gilbert, 16mo., 

2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

'* These verses for children have never blllty of the ideas and words, and the 
been surpassed for the happy union of ftkncy fluency and conciseness of the rhymes.*' 
and precept, the simplicity and intelligi- —Spectator, 



By the same Authors, 

OSIGIHAL POEMS FOE INFANT HINDS. 

New and Improved Edition, with Frontispiece, Two Vols., 18mo., Is. 6d. 

each, cloth gilt. 



S2mo. cloth, gilt edges. Is., 

BASKET OF FLOWEBS; 

Oa, PIETY AND TRUTH* TRIUMPHANT. 
A Tale for the Yonng. 



16mo. gilt edges, 2b. 6d., 

THE B07 Am) THE BIBDS. 

By ExiLT Tatlok. With Sixteen fine Woodcuts, from Landseer's Designs 



•* A delightfhl book for children. The 
birds tell of their habits to a little inquir- 
ing boy, who goes peeping into their 
nests vad watching their doings, and. a 



very pleasant way they have of talking, 
sure to engage the young reader's atten- 
tion. The designs are pretty, and nicely 
cat on wood.**— iS^Mc^o/or. 
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Illustuatisd Works jtob the Young (continued). 



In foolscap 8vo. clotli, 28. 6d., 

COLA MOini; 

Ob, the story OF A GENIUS. 

A Tale for Bojs. By the Author of "John Halifax Gentleman/* &o. 
With Four Illustrations hy Fbanklin. 



** No one possessing common sensibility 
ean read this book without a thoa^htrul 
brow and a glistening eye.** — Chamberit 
Edinburgh Jottrnai. 

** An exceedingly welUtold tale, which 
will interest boys of all ages. ... As a 
holiday companion, few books would be 
more popular.**— £!ri0r/i<ft Churchman. 



**A lively narrative of school -1>oy ad- 
ventures." 

** A very charming and admirably- 
written volume It is adapted to 

make l)oys better.** 

" A simple and pleasing story of school- 
boy life."— /o^ Bull. 



lu fcap. Svo., 78. 6d., elegantly bound and gilt, 

DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUaHTES. 

THE STORY OF A CHILD'S LIFE AMIDST THE WOODS AND HILLS. 
By Eliza Meteiaad. With numerous lUustrationa hy Haryet. 



** This is a very delightful book, espe- 
cially calculated for the amusement and 
instruction of our young friends ; and is 
evidently the production of a right-think- 
ing and accomplished mind.**— CAurcft qf 
JBngland Review. 

** An elegant, interesting, and unobjec- 
tionable present for young ladies. The 
moral of the book turns on benevolence.** 
—■C^uistUm Thnet. 

«> This Story of a Child's Life is so AiIl 
of beauty and meekness, that we can 
hardly express our sense of its worth in 



the words of common praise.**— Abneow- 
/ormist. 

** This will be a choice present for the 
young.'*— Ai<isft Quarterljf Review. 

** The whole story Is told with a most 
touching grace, and a golden glow of 
poetry pervades it. The fine designs of 
Harvey, which illustrate the book, add 
greatly to its attractiveness, and we can- 
not entertain a doubt of its becoming one 
of the most popular volumes in the * Chil- 
dren*s Library.* **—£7isa Cooft Journal. 



Second Edition, in square 16mo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 28. 6d. 

with gilt edges, 

HOW TO Wnr LOVE; 

Or, RH0DA*8 LESSON. 

A Story Book for the Youog. By the Author of "life for a Life," &c. 

MVith Illustrations on Steel. 



•* A very captivating story.**— i/pni<»^ 
Pott. 

** Just what a story for children ought 
to be.**— Dou^tos JerroUCtNewapaper. 



** Truthfulness, descriptive talent, and 
pure morality in every line." — LUerary 
OatetU. 
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lUiUSTRiLTED WoBKS YOB THE ToXTNG (eOHtinued). 



16mo. doth, price 2i., 

OPEN AND SEE; 

Ob, first BEADING LESSONS. 

By tlie Author of "Aifls to Development/* &o. &c. With Twenty-four 

BSngravings on Wood. 



Teap. 8vo., price Ss. 6d. cloth gilt, 

BECOCLECnONS OF MES. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. 

A Book for GirU. By Jane Winnard Hoopee. Illustrated hy Feanklut. 



■* A pretty unprelentioiu volame, neatly 
embellished, and gay in its livery of green 
and gold. OateiUe and in 'tis precisely 
the biau ideal of a present or a prize-book 
for a yonng lady. More fresh and mere 
•^llghtfol reading than this boolc it has 



rarely been our fortoae to meet.*— Iffwi*- 
ing AdverH$er. 

**An amosing series of deseriptinns 
likely to interest the yoong folks for 
whom they are Intended.**— ^Is^preif. , 



.18mo. cloth, price 28., 

ROBINSON CETTSOE. 

With IllostrationB. 



A New and'Sevised Edition, with Eighty-eight cuts, 18mo. cloth lettered, 

price 28., 

ETJEAL SCENES; 

Ob, a peep into THE GOUNTBT. 



In l8mo. cloth, price 2s,, 

BANDFOBD AND HEETON. 

With CuU. 



New Edition, cloth. Is.; gilt edges. Is. 6d., 

WATTS'S (Dr.) DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR 

CHILDREN. 

With Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. With 

Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 



«^« #WK#« ^«^w\^^\^>^>^w^A^^/w^^ 



In smidl 4to., price Sis., doth and gold, 

THE ILLTTSTBATEI) BOOK OF SOITTH WALES, 

THE WYE, AND THE COAST. 

B7 Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Drawings on Wood bj J. D. Harding, 
F. W. Holme, W. 8. Coleman, D. H. M'JSwen, Birket Foster, and 
other artists. 



Cheaper Edition, in One Tolnme, price 12s. bound in cloth ; in morooco, 21s. 

PUGEIUAGES TO ENGLISH SHBHSTES. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
With Notes and lUnstrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 



CONTENTS. 



Blrth-plaoe of John Bunyan. 
Burlal-plaoe of John Hampden. 
Residenee of Hannah More. 
Tomb of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
Tomb of Thomas Gray. 
Birth-plaoe of Chatterton. 
Birth-place of Richard Wilson. 
House of Andrew Marvel. 
Tomb of John Stow. 
Heart of Sir Nicholas Crlspe. 
Printing Oflce of Cazton. 
Shaftesbury House. 
Dwelling of James Barry. 
Residence of Dr. Isaac Watts. 
Prison of I.4uly Mary Grey. 
Studio of Thomas Gainaboroogh. 
Tomb of John Kyrle. 

"Descriptions of such Shrines come 
home with deep Interest to all hearts— all 
English hearts— particularly when they 
are done with the earnestness which dls- 
tingnishes Mrs. Hall's writings. That 
lady's earnestness and enthusiasm are of 
the right sort— felt for (Veedomof thought 
and action, fbr taste, and for genius wing- 
ing its flight in a noble direction. They 
are displayed, oftentimes most naturally, 
throughout the attractiye pages of this 
Tolume.**— OteervfT. 

** Mrs. Hall's Ulents are too well known 
to require our commendations of her * Pil- 
grimages,' which are every way worthy 



Tomb of WilMam Hogarth. 

Grave of Izaak WsHob. 

Grave of William Penu. 

Monument of Wren. 

Grave uf Lady Rachel BasseL 

Edgeworthstown. 

Garden of Sir Thomas More. 

Esher— Residence of Jane Porter. 

Grave of Sir Richard Lovelace. 

Grave of Grace Agnllar. 

Dwelling of Edmund Burke. 

Remains of Clasendon House. 

Plaxman's Monument. 

Village of Eyam. 

Monument of Edward Bird, R. A. 

Grave of Mrs. Hofland. 

Chertsey and its Meighbonrhood. 

of the beautiftil woodcuts that illustrate 
almost every page : and this is very high 
praise indeed.^'— ^Sloiu/ari. 

"The illustrations are very eflfective; 
and the whole work, externally and in- 
temally, is worthy of the patronage of 
all who love to be Instructed as well as 
amusedJ"— CTkurcA and State Oautte, 

** The book is a pleasant one; a collec- 
tion of a great deal of curious information 
about a number of curious places and 
persoos, cleverly and readily put together, 
and combined into an elegant volume.**— 
Guardian. 
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WORKS BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, ESQ., D.C.L.J.R.S., 



Author of " Proverbial Philosophj." 



W^^^^W^#^^^^^«^^^^M^^W^«^P^ 



In a haudsome volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 78. 6d., 

THREE HUHDBED SONNETS. 



** There is an elaborate sumptaoiuness 
about it that is quite imposing.*' — SatuT' 
4aif Review. 

** These Sonnets will increase his repu- 
tation, for they are decidedly the best 
things we ever saw of his.** — Qlobe, 

** A woric which, for its moral purpose 



and Its handsome form, is well osculated 
to grace any library in the kingdom." 

** There is a great deal in the present 
volume which will appeal to English tw\- 
ing%,*'^JUuitratedIfemqfthe World, 



Cheap Edition, in One Vol., price 28. 6d. boards ; Ss. 6d. cloth, 

THE CBOCK OF GOLD, 

AND' OTHER TALES. 

With niustrations by John Leech. 



'*We have rarely had occasion to speak 
more highly of any work than of this. 
The purpose of the writer is admirable, 
the manner of his working out the story 
is natural and truthful, and the senti- 
ments conveyed are all that can be de- 
tired.**— iMTs YTeeUy Metaenger. 



** This charming tale has won its way to 
the well-merited distinction of a * Popular 
Edition,* embellished with a characteristic 
frontispiece from the telling pencil of John 
Leech. We can read it again and again 
with fresh pleasure.*'— iitta^vy QauUe. 



lliird Edition, with Vignette, fcap., cloth, 78. 6d., 

BALLADS FOR THE TIMES, 



AND OTHER POEMS. 



Second Edition, fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d., 

LYRICS. 



Fcap., doth, 28. 6d., with Portrait, 

PBOVEEBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Translated into French. 



Price 3s., cloth, 

Knre alebed*s poems. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. J. GUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 



In Three Vols., price ISs., cloth, 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; 

Ob, lectures ON THE BOOK OF REYELATIOK. 
New Edition, thoroughly reYised, corrected, and arranged. 

I. THINGS THAT WERE. 

II. THINGS THAT ARE. 

ni. THINGS THAT WILL BE. 

This Work has undergone a most elaborate revision and oorreotion by the Aathor. 
New matter of great value has been Introduoed, allusions to circumistanoes now obso- 
lete have been exponged, and flresh and interesting evidence of the f\ilfilment of the 
prophecies of the book have been added. These volumes form a Library EDmoi 
of a work of unprecedented popularity, replete with interest, and strikingly illu:>- 
trative of a much n^leoted portion of the Word of Ood. 



In fcap., price Ss. 6d., cloth, 

BUTE: 

A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. 



** The genius of the preacher has fsllen 
on a theme peculiarly agreeable, abound- 
ing in nature, truth, simplicity, and pathos. 
We predict for the publication a very 
extensive and enduring popularity.** — 
Sriiiih Standard. 

*'If the story loses somewhat of its 
simplicity under the glowing pen of the 
eloquent doctor, it gains, on the other 
liand, by the pure evangelical tone which 



runs like a golden thread through all the 
history.*'— -<i«<M. 

** Indeed, the booc is a woman's book, 
and we stiall be much mistaken if it do 
not prove more attractive — as it will be 
certainly more usef\il— to sensible women 
tlian half the sentimental trash which they 
are insulted by having ofbred to them." 
— Freeman, 



Second and Cheaper Edition, in fcap.-, price 58., cloth, 

CONSOLATIONS ; 

Or, LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 



** There are few of the varieties of human 
trouble, or the forms and appliances of 
Christian solace, that are not described by 
the author."— K<0rary Oautte. 

** The present volume is worthy to take 
rank with the best and most successful of 
the Rev. Author's previous works. Its 
consolations are leaves gathered from the 
tree of life, fresh in their lovely verdure, 
imprMrnated with the sweet odours of the 
Gospel. The author's contributions to 
religioQS literature are marked not less 



by their eminently evangelical and prac'.U 
cal characters, their purity and loftiness 
of thought, than by their beautiful sim- 
plicity of language and style."— JfomuHir 
Eerald, 

"This volume Is eminently practical, 
and is marked by all the author's charac- 
teristic excellences. We have not read a 
book fh>m Dr. Gumming for a long time 
which we can more conscientiously com- 
mend."— Feet/y Chriiiian Nem. 
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Wo&KS BT THB Rey. Joss Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. (cafUitmed). 



Cheap Edition, Tenth Thootand, in One Volume, containing 688 pajges, 

price 68., cloth lettered^ 

THE CELEBRATED PBOTESTAHT BISCnSSION, 

Between the Rev. John Cummikg, D.D., and Daniel Fesnch, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, held at Hammersmith, in 1 889. 



** No olergyman^s library ean be oom- 
plete without it**— .SelTc Mesamgtr, 

'*A oompendinm of argument.**— li^m- 
tkman'i MagaeiM, 

** The subject {pro and eon) is all but 
exhausted.**— CT^tireft cuid StaU OoMttte. 



" This cheap reprint of a masterly dis- 
cnssiOD contains the most comprehensive 
view of all points at issue between Pro. 
testants and Romanbts with which we are 
acquainted.**— iNUicol Review. 



Price Is. 6d. each. 
THE FINGER OP GOD. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 
THE COMFORTER. 

Or £s. 6d. in doth gilt. 



Price Is. each. 
INFANT SALVATION. 
MESSAGE FROM GOD. 
BAPTISMAL FONT. 
Or 2s. with gilt edges. 



In 4to., doth, gilt edges, 2Is., 

DAILY FAXILY DEVOTION; 

Ob, guide to FAMILY WORSHIP. 
With Twenty-four Engravings. 

PREFACE. 

The Services are meant to emlxxly the wants, and praises, and intercessions of Chris- 
tians of every section of the Church of Christ. Any fiimlly of any branch of tlie 
Protestant Church may use them. They are meant for man In the world, and 
designed to render family worship ftill, without tediousness. They are suited, the 
writer trusts, by the generality and commonness of the prayers, for every class and 
type in this busy world. With earnest hearts to feel and use them, and the teaching 
of God's Holy Spirit, these forms may become instinct with life, and unload many a 
ftill soul that cannot strike out words for itself. The Annotations are necessarily few. 

This work is designed to introduce or facilitate the practice of Family Worship. 
By eonstroctlng the daily prayer on the passage of Scripture selected for reading, 
greater variety, interest, and practical use are associated with the exercise. What 
God declares is thus solemnly accepted in prayer; what He promises is embraced by 
adoring hope; and for special blessings disclosed or promised in his holy word, 
thanksgiving and praise are ascribed to Him fh>m whom cometh down every good and 
perfect gift, to whom belong the glory and the honour. 

[Shortly, 
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WosKS BT THB Eet. Jobn CmosiSG, D.D., F.E.S.E. (eontinuecO* 

SCBIPTUSE EEADIKGS; 

Ob, popular AND PRACTICAL EXPOSITIONS OF THB NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Vol. XIL— THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES, &c., price 68. ia doth. 

Into the Comments and BxpoBitions will be iutrodaced illnstntiye extracts 
firom a Yariety of valuable sources, giving clear illustrations of disputed pas« 
sages; so that when the series on the New Testament is finished, every 
ftunily may find in the library a storehouse of useful, interesting, Protestant, 
and evangelical instruction. 

ALREADY COMPLETE: 

Vols. I. to IV.— THB POUR GOSPELS, price 20s. 

Vol. v.— THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES, price 7s. 

VoL VI.— EPISTLE TO THB ROMANS, price 4s. 6d. 

Vol. VII.— THE CORINTHIANS, price 58. 

Vol. Vm.— GALATIANS, BPHBSIANS, AND PHILIPPIANS, 
price 6s. 

Vol. IX.— COLOSSIANS AND THESSALONIANS, price 4s. 6d. 

VoL X.— TIMOTHY. &c., price 4s. 

Vol. XI.— THE HEBREWS, price 5s. 

THE REVELATIONS, price 7s. 6d. 



** One of the most valuable of Dr. Cnm- 
ming^'s numerous publications, and lilcely 
to beoome the most popular, and the most 
lasting in its popularity, fbr it has en- 
during qnallfles which belong to all ages 
and generations. The text is simply and 
clearly opened— critical explanations are 
given only when they are required-— so as 
not to encumber, but to elucidate; and 
the practical applications are such as to 
suit all classes of persoo0.**--CAiificft qf 
Mtgkmd Quarieriy BeoUtB, 

**The comments are made with great 
lucidity. The result is the throwing of 
an additional flood of light on the already 
dazaling truths of Holy Writ. The uses 



of such a work are self-obvions ; and 
when we add that the plan Is carried out 
with all the lucidity, fklthfhlness, piety, 
honest reasoning, and felicity of thought 
and expression which mark its prede- 
cessors, we have only said enough to mark 
our sense of its value.**— Cfttfreft and State 
OoMtte, 

**For the purpose for which *the Read- 
ings* are intended, they are in every 
sense admirably adapted. They combine 
simplicity with fUthftilness, and critical 
Interpretation with most attractive ex- 
planation; so that a child may understand 
them.*'— Jcir« Mmmgtr, 



READINGS ON THE PROPHETS. 

' In monthly nnmbers, price 4d., 

SABBATH MOBNINO BEADINOS QiS THE BOOH 

OF DAHIEL. 

By the Rev. John Cumming, D.I)., F.R.S.E. 

** The Author has not published any exposiflon of the last prophecy of Daniel, but 
having studied and lectured on it in the light of existing complications and events, he 
Is satisfl^ that It will prove interesting and instructive.** 

Price Ss. complete, in cloth« 
LATELY PUBLISHED: 
THE BOOKS OF SAMU£L, I THB BOOKS OF KINGS, 
price 5s. I price 4s. 6d. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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WoBjLB BT THE JIey. Johv Cukhikg, D,D., if.ICS.E. (cofUittued). 



Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo. doth, price 5s., 

THE DAILY LIFE; 

Ok, precepts AND PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CHRISTIAN LIYING. 



** Popular, clear, captivating, and tad- 
mated."— JMMsA Bamur. 

** Dr. Cnmming is famoiu for the nmn- 
ber and variety of his illustrations, chiefly 
drawi) from natural and familiar objects. 
The volume before as strikes as as being 
remarkably felioitoas.**— C2er<c«rfyounMi/. 



**It Is written in the same terse and 
vigorous style and earnestness of tone as 
those of its predecessors, and the strong 
common sense with which its teaching is 
enforced, will attract while it Improves 
the stndent"— Cfturcft and State Gaeette. 



Sixth Edition, in fcap. Svo-., price Ss. cloth, gilt edges, 

OTTBL FATHER. 

A Manual of Eamilj Prayers for General and Special Occasions, with 
Short Prayers for Spare Minntes, and Passages for Reflection. 



CHEAP EDITIONS. . 

CHIEEtCH BEFOBE THE FLOOD. 

Fcap. Syo., price 3s. 6d. 

PBOPHETIC STUDIES; 

Or, Lectures on the Book of Daniel. Fcap., price 8s. 6d. 

TENT AND ALTAB. 

Fcap., price Ss. 6d. 

APOCALTPTIC SKETCHES. 

Original Edition, with Index, &c. Three Vols., price Ss. 6d. each. 



FOBESHADOWS ; 

Or, Lectures on onr Lord's Miracles and Parables. 

Ss. 6d. each. 



Two Vols., price 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



^^^^^^S^^^^S^%0\^^^'^^^^^\^^ 



ALPHA AND OMEOA. 



A Series of Scriptnre Studies, forming a History of tlie great events and 
characters in Scripture. By Geokoe Gilfillan, author of "The 
Bards of the Bible," &c. In two vols., price 10s. 6d. cloth. 



"We know no reading more fascinat- 
ing than that which Mr. Gilfillan has 
provided in these Tolames." — Leader. 

**A lasting monnment alike of Mr. 
Gllfiilan*s genius as a writer, and ao- 
compllslunents as a divine.** — SeoUish Re- 
view, 

**We cheerftdly acknowledge the re- 
ligious correctness which pervades these 
discoarses, and admit that the style, 
especially in the descriptive passages, not 



anfirequently attains to real eloqaence.** 
— Baptitt Magatine. 

**■ He has extraordinary power of word- 
painting, and passages from these ser- 
mons might be quoted, as some of tlie 
brightest specimens of English oomposi* 
tlonr— John Bull. 

** Mach that is thoughtful and true is 
expressed in pleasing form, and we do not 
doubt that the work wHl be popular.** — 
CleriealJcmmak 



Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp., 8vo. cl., strongly bound, 21 8. ; or in calf, 26s., 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEEEST 

FOB EVERT DAY IN THE YEAR, 

At 5, 4|, 4, 8 J, 8, and 2} per cent, per annum, from £1 to £100, &c. 

By James Laurie. 



'* In the great requisites of simplicity of 
arrangement and comprehensiveness, we 
have none better adapted for general use.** 
—JtCulloeh's Conunerdal DieHanary, 

" Mr. Laurie was well Imown as one of 



the most correct and industrious autho. 
ritles on commercial calculations, and the 
practical value of his various tables have 
long been recognised.**— rimes. 



Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, Ts., 

HIGH BATE TABLES, 

At 5, 6, 7> 8, 9, and 9J per cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. 

By James Laurie. 



New Edition, fcap. cloth, Ss. ; gilt edgea, 88. 6d., 

MANUAL OF HEBALDBY, 

Being a concise Description of the several Terms used, and containing a 
Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. Illustrated by 400 
Engravings on Wood. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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WoBXs Ebobvtlt Pububhsd {camtinuei). 



Price 4t. pott 8to. doth, gQt edget, 

SCBXPTUBE SITES AHD SCEHES, 

FROM ACTUAL BURYET, IN EOYPT, ARABIA, AND PALESTINE. 

lUostrated bj Serenteen Steel Engrayings, Three Maps, and Thirty-Seven 

Woodcats. By W. H. BABTLm. 



New Editions. 

BIFPOV'S (Dr.) 8ELECTI0V OF HTHHS 

FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 

Incloding a great nomber of Originals, intended as an Appendix to Dr. Watts's 

Psalms and Hymns. 

MMipareO ZSmo. s,d. 

Roan 16 

- — , gilt edges ..30 
If oroooo t > • • • 6 



Long Primer 24mo, c. d. 

Roan 3 6 

(gilt edges ..30 

Morocoo .... 6 



Largt Tifpe, c. d. 

Sheep 6 

Roan, gilt edges ..60 
liorocoo .... 9 U 



Bouin> mru itatis's htmhb, 
1 yol. 82mo., roan, 8s. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 6d. 



BIBLC CHANTS, ADAPTED FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 



New Edition, fa^. 8to. doth gilt, Is., 

THE CHAHT-BOOK: 

A SELECTION OF THE PSALMS AND OTHER PORTIONS OF HOLT 
SCRIPTURE, ARRANGED AND MARKED FOR CHANTING. 

By WuLiAM Shblmrbdinx, Conductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and Organist of the Mechanics' Hall, &c., &c., Nottingham. 

With a Preface by the Rev. J. A. Batnis. 



In crown 8to., price 2s. 4d., 

OHB EUHSBSB AND EIOHTT CHAHTS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Arranged for four Voices, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or 

Pianoforte. 

To accompany the abore. 
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WoBKS Eecehtlt Published (eontimted). 



la fcap. 8yo., price 58., cloth gilt, 

THE PBnrCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVIS; 

Ok, three TBABS IH THE HOLT CITY. 

Bdited by the Bev. Professor J. H. Ingrahax, Rector of St. John's Church, 

Mobile, niostrated with Engrayings. 



^ 



Onr pernsal of it hM been only to im- 
os with the ability of the author in 

e oie of the materialB, and in the strao- 
tnre of a pleasing and most afTeotlng tale." 
•^-CtiHcal Jcuf%oi» 

** This is the best prodnetion of its class 
that lias oome to oar hands for a long 
time, and It Is bnt candid and Just to say 
that it adds very mach to the stores of 
Icnowledge already existing about the 
East.**— JrUM aumdard, 

** We hardly know what to say about 
this book; it is written in beautlM style. 



and it conveys much valuable informa- 
tion as to ttie onstoms and manners of the 
inhabitants of the Holy Land."— TTesfayan 

** The whole is written in a seml-poeti- 
cal style, which will jirove attractive to 
religious readers.**- leader. 

'^The volume contains much informa- 
tion as to Jewish manners and customs." 
•—Bajitiit Mogotint. 

** Professor Ingraham has worked out 
his plan with diligence and reverence.**— 
LUmuy (kuuttt. 



In post Stc, price 78. 6d., cloth gilt, 

FATHER AND DAUGHTEB. 

A Portraiture from the Life. By Fbedbika Baemeb. 



'* Another of those beantiftil stories of 
home-life in Sweden for which Miss 
Bremer is so Justly filmed.*'— PolHol. 

** A work by Miss Bremw can never fltll 
to delight a great number of readers. It 
Is like a walk through the fields on a 
frosty day— so free and buoyant Is the 
air— so firash and sparkling the aspect of 
nature and human nature la these northern 
regions.**— /oAn Bull, 



'** Father and Daughter* might have 
made a name for a less distinguished 

writer Of course the book will be 

read by everybody. Many will applaud.** 

** The book Introducet us to people and 
things which are new to the novel-reading 
public, and which possess in themselves 
no ordinary degree of interest.**- ^tfos. 



In fcap., with Frontispiece, price 5s„ cloth, 

THE XILL IV THE VALLET. 



A Tale of German Rnral Life. By the Author of " An English Girl's 
Aceonnt of a Moravian Settlement in the Black Forest." 



** A pretty tale, from the pen of a young 
but ready writer. .... A religious story 
—simple, sketchy, and quietly romaatlo. 



M I 



This pretty volume Is grave, thonght- 
fill, and frequently pathetic ;--« poem in 



prose, abounding In striking Incident, 
rapid transitions, and pleasing surprise. 
It is likely to be admixed by young per- 
sons, and extensively ttadr—ChriMem 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



Improved Edition, LSmo.,' cloth lettered, price Is. 6d., 

ACKWORTH VOCABULARY ; 

Or, English Spelling- Book ; with the meaning attached to each Word. 

Compiled for the use of Ackworth School. 



New Edition, 18mo., cloth lettered, price 28., 

BAEBATJLD'S lEgONS POUR DBS ENEANS, 

Bepuis r&ge de Deux Ans jnsqn'^ Cinq. Avec une Interpretation Anglaise. 

18mo., sewed, price Is., 

BABBAULD'S HTMNS EN PROSE. 

Tradnits de I'Anglais. Par M. Clemence. ' 
12mo. cloth, price 28., 

BELLENGER'S ONE HUNDRED CHOICE FABLES, 

Imitated from La Fontaine. Intended for Persons about to learn the 
French language. With a Dictionary. New Edition, revised and 
corrected by C. J. Delille, Professor at Christ's Hospital. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s., 

MANUAL OF THE ANALOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 

THE HUMAN MIND. 

By the Rev. J. Carlile, D.D. New Edition, enlarged. 



Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d., 

CHRISTIE'S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL 

SPELLIN&BOOH. 

Exhibiting the Etymology and Meanings of 8,000 Words, with Lessons on 

Etymology, and Notes. 



Crown 8vo., doth, with Frontispiece, price 58., 

THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

By Margaret E. Darton. 



'* This is a valaable volume, containing 
a very clear, correct sccoant of the lead- 
ing foots connected with the surface of 

the earth, and its inhabitants 

As far as it goes, It is comprehensive, 
well written, and interesting, worthy 
of the daughter of Maria Hack, whose 
books will always be dear to the young 
and the oldJ"—Oentleman*$ Magaglne. 



"We have rarely met with a yoluroe 
containing so much yaioable information 
for educational purposes as is broaglit 
together in this volume. It is prepared, 
too, in a manner which will immediately 
attract the interest of tlie young, in whose 
minds it will indelibly fix the numerous 
facts, with wiiioh every page abounds. — 
Belfi Me$»enger. 
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Educational Works (coniinued). 



Improyed Edition, 12mo. dotli, price 28., 

GILES'S ENGLISH PASSING; 

Comprising tlie Roles of Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons under 

each Role. 



New Edition, 18mo., cloth, price Is. 6d., 

HOFEnrS' EXEBCISES IN ORTHOOBAPHT, 

On an Improved Plan. 



New Edition, price Is. 6d., in cloth, 

PICTOEIAL SPELLING BOOK; 

Or, licssons on Facts and Objects, With 130 Graphic Illustrations. 



16mo. cloth, price 28. 6d., 

CHILD'S FIBST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTOBT. 

By Ann Rodwell. With many Cuts. New Editi6n, revised 

by Julia Corneb. 



New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d., 

SEBIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, 

In which the origin of each word is given from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, 
German, Teutouic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Languages, with 
the PtCrts of Speech, and the Pronunciation accented. By J. Row- 
BOTHAM, F.R.S.A. 

New and Enlarged Edition, fcap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, red edges, 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETKY, 

With short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, in- 
tended as a Text-book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an 
Introduction to the Study of English Literature. By Joseph Payne. 



** The plan and the execution are equally 
good ; altogether it is an excellent read- 
ing book of poetry." — Watchmcm, 

** The work is deserving of commenda- 



tion, as comprehending much that is ex- 
cellent — the very flowers and gems of 
English poetry— and nothing exception- 
able." 



New and Improved Edition, 12rao. cloth, price 2s. 6d., 

A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS, 

Their History, and the Events which led to their discovery : with a short 
Explanation of some of the principal Natural Phenomena. For the use 
of Schools and Families. By E. A. Willement. 
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Educational Wokks (conHmied). 



M'HENEY'S SPANISH COURSE. 



New Edition, revised, ISmo. bound, price 6s., 

NEW AND IMPKOVED OBAXMAE, 

Designed for every Class of lieamers, and especially for Self-instruction. 
Containing the Elements of the Spanish Language, and the Roles of 
Etymology and Syntax Exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, con- 
sisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, &c. 



Fifth Edition, price Ss., bound, 

EXEECI8ES ON THE ETTMOLOOT, SYNTAX, AND 
IDIOMS, &c., OF THE SPANISH lANOtJAGE. 



Price 4s., bound, 

EE7 TO THE EZE&CISES. 



Price 58. 6d. in 12mo. and 8vo., 

STNONTMES Of THE SPANISH LAnGXTAOE 

EXPLAINED. 



WHEELER'S ABRIDGMENTS. 



In Two Volumes, 18mo. cloth, price Ss. each, 

A POPTTLAB ABEIDGMENT OF 0£D AND NEW 

TESTAMENT HISTOET, 

For Schools, Families, and General Reading. Explained by Historical and 
Geographical Llustrations, and numerous Map Diagrams. 



** Every eflfort has been made to meet 
the wants of the general reader, and we 
find that be has fully succeeded in ren- 
dering his little labours universally ac- 
cepta bl e. "—Britannia. 

**Two admirable and nnexceptionable 
little volumes : they display both learning 



and research, and the explanations Intro- 
duced where reqaired are singularly In- 
eld.**— ilTno QuarteriifBevieiB, 

** We can strongly recommend them, in 
the belief that they are admirable for con- 
densation, clearness, and Judicious selec- 
tion.**— Zomioii Quarterly Bedew, 
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EdtjcationaIi Wokks (continued). 



OXFOBD AHD CAMBBIDGE AHALTSES AND SUMXABIE 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 

AND GEOGRAPHY. 



Sixth edition, rerised and improred, post 8vo., doth, red edge^ price 6(. 6d., 

ASAIYSIS ASH SUMMARY OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTOBY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES ; 

With a Connexion between the Old and New Testaments ; an Introdoctory 
Outline of the Geography, Political History, &c. By J. T. Whzelsk, 
F.R.G.S., &c. 

Foorth Edition, reyised, post Syo., cloth, red edges, price 5s. 6d., 

ANALYSIS AND SI7MMAB.T OP N£W TESTAMENT 

HISTOEY ; 

Including, 1. The Fonr Gospels harmonised into one oontinuons Narratiye. 
2. The Acts of the Apostles, and continaous History of St. Paul. 
8. An Analysis of the Epistles and Book of Revelation. 4. An Intro- 
ductory Outline of the Geography, Critical History, Authenticity, 
Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Testament. The whole illus- 
trated by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian Notes, 
Chronological Tables, &c. 

COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 



Small folio, illustrated by large coloured Maps, and a View and Plan of 

Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

AN ANALYSIS AND SUMMAEY OF THE HISTOBICAL 

GEOOEAPHY 

OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS; 

Comprising a Geographical Account of every Nation mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, illustrated and explained by brief Beviews of the 
Political History, digested into continuous narratives. 

The above Work is intended more especially to accompany the Analyses 
and Summaries of Old and New Testament History, but such additions have 
been introduced as will, it is hoped, render it of service to Biblical Students 
generally. 
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THE 



BOOK OP THE THAMES, 

Jfrum Us llist to iis JfaU. 



BY 



MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 



WITH NOMERQUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 



THE AUTHORS TO THE PUBLIC. ' OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



We have the honoar to submit to the 
public a '' Book of tlie Thames, from its 
Rise to its Fall/* hoi>efUl that our readers 
may share with ns the enjoyment we have 
so long and so often derived Arom the 
" King of Island Rivers." 

We have traced the bountiful river 
A:om the bubbling well out of which it 
Issues, in the meadcjw by Trewsbury Mead 
— its lonely birthplace — through its whole 
course, gathering tributaries, and pa^^sing 
with them through tranquil villages, 
populous towns, and crowded cities ; ever 
fertilizinj,', ever beautifying, ever enrich- 
ing, until it reaches the most populous city J 
of tiie mcjdern or the ancient world, form- 
ing thence the great highway by which 
a hundred nations traverse the globe. ! 
Aided by several accomplished artists, we 
have largely illustrated this volume, not 
only by engravingfs of its picturesque 
scenery, but by introducing the various ' 
objects of Interest that are found upon its > 
banks. I 



** It Is a book to endear to ns oar native 
England, and,* produced with all the ele- 
gance of the prlnter*s and the binder's art, 
will richly adorn the drawing-room table." 
— Daiiy News. 

** It is by far the pleasantest book, cer- 
tainly the most complete in design and 
execution, that has been published about 
the Thames for many years, and we can 
easily understand that in writing it the 
authors performed *a labour of love.'** — 
Morning Post. 

" This is one of the best in appearance 
of the ornamental works of the season 
.... the binding and the typog^raphy are 
excellent, and the style lively, superficial, 
and showy."— Joftn BuU. 

** A faithfVil as well as an agreeable 
gruide to whatever of interest occurs along 
the entire course of the river. In shor^ 
it is a pleasant, well-written, and very 
handsome book on the pleasantest river an 
author could have to write abont.'*— 
lAUrary Oatette. 



i 



IN THREE BINDINGS: 

Cloth 188. 

Superbly gilt 2l8. 

Morocco 26s. 
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BOOKS AT REDUCES PRICES. 



THE ABT-JOtTENAL. 



The Complete Series from 1849—54, containing tlie 

"YEUNON GALLERY," 

May now be had, in SETS OF SIX VOLUMES, handsomely bound in scarlet, gilt 

edges, at the REDUCED PRICE of £7 78. 

*»* Carriage paid to any part of Great Britain on receipt of a remittance for tlie amount. 



JUVENILE WORKS. 

ALFBED DUSLET. 

"With Cuts. 16mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 

CHARLIE'S DISCOVERIES* 

"With Cuts. 16mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

CITY SCENES ; or, a Peep into London. 

"With Cuts. 16mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

COTTAGE IN A CHALK PIT. 

ISmo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. 

Illustrated by numerous Engravings. By N. "Whittock. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

STOBIES OF ANIlj^AIS. 

Adapted for Children from Three to Ten, Cloth, 279 pages, Is. 6d.; or, with 
Illustrations, in Two "Volumes, price 28. each. 

TOTTNG NATUSALIST'S BODE OF BIEDS. 

"With Cuts. 16mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
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BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 



THE LITTLE WOELD OF LONDON; or, Pictures in little of 

London life. By C. M. Smith, Author of "The Working Jfan's Way in the World." 
Post Svo., cloth, Bs. 6d. 

LETTERS AND POEMS SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

BERNARD BARTON ; with Memoir and Portrait. Edited by his Daughter. Fcap., 
cloth, 28. 6d. ; large paper, Ss. 6d. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JERDAN; with his Literary, 

Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence during the laiA Forty Years, 
in connection with most of the Eminent Persons who have been distinguished in the 
past half century as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &c. With 
Portraits and Vignettes. In 4 vols., post 8vo., 1489 pages, cloth, price lOs. 

•» A work extending In its reminiscences and correspondence over the last fifty years, tlirowing 
a ray of light— the light of a clear and faithful memory— over the state of society, of politics, and of 
literature during the past half century." — Sim. 

•* Such a book, written by a man whose hand has been familiar with the use of the pen for more 
than half a century, and when the greater portion of that period is spent in intercourse with the 
intellectual celebrities of the time, becomes of undoubted value, and possesses necessarily those intrinsic 
qualities which remind us of the enchanting pages of Boswell." — Wedcly Dispatch. 

" The curtain falls with graceful effect, and the impression on the reader is that of kindly sympathy 
with his interesting narrator, wonder at the stories of personal anecdote displayed, as well as the 
untiring energy of the young adventurer on the tlireshold of life, and pleasant anticipations of the 
volumes that are to follow."— 6%o&e. 



ROSALIE ; or, the Tmtli shall make you Free. 

An Authentic Narrative, by Mdlle. R. BERtiN de P&iestee. [Edited by the Rer. 
Joseph Risoeway, A.M., of Sydenham. Pcap., cloth, Is. 6d. 



KOUBRATS TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 

POUliTRt. New Edition. With Coloured Illustrations. Pcap., 51 3 pages, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

" As a manual of natural history and of rnral economy, Mr. Moutihty's treatise on domestic and 
ornamental ponltry has hardly its equal in the particular department to which it relates. He treats his 
subject with all the science of a naturalist, and all the dilettantism of a careful breeder of stock. The 
illnstrations which accompany the text are well chosen and beautifully executed. ''—/oAii £ull. 

'( The portraits, nearly all of which were fh)m lifSB, are remarkable for oorreot drawing and careftil 
ooloaiing." — Morning Post. 
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NISEVEH AND PEBSEFOLIS. 

By W. S. W. Vau;s? Fourth Edition. 
620 pages, cloth, 39. 6d. ; gilt, 5$. 



With numerous lUustrations. Post Svc, 



** Fresh from the pemsal of its immense array of facts, coached in pure phrase, and arranged in the 
most Incid order, we might b6 accused of enthusiasm, if we say it is the ablest summary of history 
and modern investigation with which we are acquainted; bu|, as most of our readers v^ho open its 
pagesTwill admit, our f^ise is far from being exaggerated." — Weekly Chronicle. 

" One of the best historical, arcludological, and geographical com|)ilations that has appeared.** — 
Spectator. 

" We can safely recommend it to the perusal of our readers as the most useful work which has yet 
appeared opon the fubject it embraces." — Weekly NetDs. 

" The volume is proftisely embellished with engravings of the antiquities of which it treats. We 
would recommend its perusal to ail who desire to iuiow whatever our conntrymea have done and 
are doing in the East." — Globe, 

PILGEIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHEINES. . 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Faikholt, F.S.A. 
New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., 596 pages, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 



CONTENTS. 



The Birth-place of John Bunyan. 
The Burial-place of John Hampden. 
The Residence of Hannah More. 
The Tomb of Sir Thomas Greshami. 
The Tomb of Thomas Gray. C 
The Birth. pl%oe of Chattierton. 
The iirth-place of Ulchard Wilson. 
The House of An4rew«MarYel, 
The Tomb of John Stow. 
The Heart of Qir Nicholas Crispe. 
The Printing-ofiice of Cazton. 
Shaftesbury House. 
The Dwelling of James Barry. 
The Residence of Dr. Isaac Watti. 
The Prison of Lady Mary Grey. 
The Studio of Thomas Gainsborough. 
The Tomb of John Kyrie. 



The Tomb of William Hogarth. 

The Grave of Izaak Walton. 

The Monument of Wren. 

The Grave of Lady Rachel Russel. 

Edge w( (rt^jstown . 

1 he Garden of Sip Thomas More. 

Esher— Residence of Jane Porter. 

The Grave of Sir Richard Lovelace. 

The Grave of Grace Aguilar. 

The Dwelling of Edmund Burke. 

The Remains of Clarendon House. 

Flaxman's Monument. 

The Village of Eyam. 

The Monument of Edward Bird, R.A. 

The Grave of Mrs. Hofland. 

Chertsey and its Neighbourhood. 



" Descriptions of snch Shrines come home with deep Interest to all hearts— all English hearts— 
particularly when they are done with the earnestness which distinguishes Mrs. Hall's writings. That 
lady's earnestness and enthusiasm are of the right sort — felt for freedom of thought and action, for 
taste, and for genius winging its flight In a noble direction. They are displayed, oftentimes most 
naturally, throughout the attractive pages of this volume." — Observer. 

** Mrs. Hall's talents are too well known to require our commendations of her * Pilgrimages,' which 
are every way worthy of the beautiful woodcuts that illustrate almost every page : and this is very 
high praise indeed." — Standard. • 

" The illustrations are very effective ; and the whole work, externally and internally, is worthy of 
the patronage of all who love to be instructed as well as amused."— ^fiVato and Church Gazette. 
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